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INTRODUCTION. 


'T^HE  aathor  of  thefe  letters  apprehends,  that 
-■•  his  fubjcft  is  by  no  means  exhaufted  by  pre- 
ceding writers :  On  the  contrary,  there  rather 
appears  a  fcarcity  of  writings,  defigned  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  French  nation.  Particular  parts  of  his 
plan,  have  been  treated  by  others,  but  he  knows 
of  none  that  have,  in  one  work,  embraced  the 
whole. 

The  lively  (ketches  of  Voltaire  and  Roufleau, 
are  plealing,  elegant,  and  judicious  ;  but  they  arc 
very  confined :  Thofe  of  the  former,,  are  fcattered 
in  detached '  pieces  throughout  his  numerous 
works,  and  the  latter  treats,  or  rather  fatirizes, 
only  the  opera,  mufic,  and  the  manners  of  Paris. 

The  Italian,  the  work  of  Carrielli,  is  very  judi- 
cious, and  well  compofed  -,  but  politicks  and 
literature  are  ftrangely  jumbled  together,  and  he 
treats  of  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe. 

In  German,  fome  fcnfiblc  pieces  have  been 
publilhed  within  a.  few  years ;  I  have  read  the 
tranflations  of  them,  but  find  not  the  leaft  reafon 
JO  lay  afide  my  own  defign,  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  their  merit :  I  know  not  of  one  that  is  half 
fo  general  as  what  I  now  venture  to  offer  to  the 
publick. 
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Many  pieces,  on  difFercnt  parts  of  this  fubjed, 

have  been  publilhed  in  Holland, ^fome  have 

merit ;  but  a  great  number  of  books  mufl:  be 
turned  over,  to  gain  a  complete  ide^  of  France 
and  her  inhabitants. 

In  Erglilh,  very  few  works  that  treat  of  this 
fubjcd,  have  been  publifhed  :  Some  late  political 
treatifes  are  valuable,  as  far  as  they  extend,  and 
the  hints  of  fome  modern  travellers  judicious  i 
but  I  know  not  of  any  thing  that  extends  much 
beyond  one  article  of  enquiry.  And  every  thing 
fettled  which  the  language  contains,  would  be 
very  far  from  being  a  complete  defcription. 

The  fcarcity  therefore  of  works  on  this  fubjeft 
at  large,  ic  is  hoped,  will  plead  for  the  imperfec- 
tions of  what  is  now  offered  to  the  world. 

I  have  inferted  a  univerfal  comparifon  betweca 
the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  Great- Britain; 
a  part  of  my  fubjeft,  which  I  know  not  of  any  one, 
in  any  language,  having  attempted  before. 

I  have  not  omitted  the  ufe  of  printed  works  of 

good  authority :    Some  very  valuably  manufcript 

papers  I  have  examined  *,  and  left  no  other  means 

untried;  of  adding  what  I  was  able,  to  the  merit 

.  of  the  performance. 
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t  §   ^  HERE   is  fcarcely  in  hiftory  a   more 
remarkable  and  fudden  contraft  than  the 
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ftate  and  power  of  France  in  the  laft — 
and  in  the  prefent  age.  Kingdoms  have  their 
rife,  their  cpocha,  and  their  decline;  but  it  is  not 
a  Jittle  ftrange  that  they  fhould  come  fo  fwiftly  oa 
each  other.  The  neight>ouring  kingdom  of  Spaia 
rofc  to  great  and  dreaded  power — (he  kept  poflef- 
fion  of  that  power  for  fome  time,  and  fhe  gradually 
declined :  But  the  revolutions  of  the  French 
power  have  been  as  rapid  as  the  genius  of  the 
people ;  and  form  no  flight  anfwer  to  thofe  who 
aflert  that  the  great  affairs  of  nations  are  of  a 
more  certain  determinate  nature  than  generally 
fuppofed ;  and  that  however  remarkable  men  may 
make  them  deviate  from  their  common  track,  they 
foon  recover  their  dated  courfe,  like  the  returning 
elafticity  of  a  fpring  bent  beyond  its  natural  pitch. 

It  is  great  geniufes  that  form  great  atfuirs not 

great  affairs  that  create  great  geniules*     The  rife 
aad  decline  of  France  arc  owing,  in  a  very  remark - 
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able  degree,  to  the  difference  of  abilities  in  two 
kings — and  not  only  to  this  caufe,  but  to  the 
variation  of  conduft  in  §ne.  Great  in  the  morn- 
ing and  noon  of  his  reign,  but  weak  and  funk  in 
the  evening  of  it. 

It  tas  been  very  juftly  remarked  that  France 
was  at  the  ienith  of  her  power,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Until  that  time  the 
domeftic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  French  court 
appear  to  have  been  well  condufted;  fo  far  as 
they  tvcre  relative  to  the  great  objeft — a  general 
influence.  And  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fupppfing 
that  Lewis  XIV.  at  that  period,  had  really  an  idea 
of  univerfal  monarchy furrounded  by  flatter- 
ers and  parafites in  the  midft  of  the   moft 

fumptuous  court  in  chriftendom his  kingdom 

fiouriftiing his  armies  formidable  and  crowned 

with  conqueft — his  neighbours,  feparately  confi- 
dcrcd,  nearly  the  reverfe  of  this ;  never  could 
a  general  concurrence  of  affairs  have  promiftd 
more  lavifhly,  a  prodigious  '  and  lafting  power. 
Every  thing  till  then  had  profpered  -,  the  genius 
of  Colbert  had  multiplied  the  riches  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  kingdom,  and  although  he  did  not 
aft  in  relation  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
on  fure  grounds — yet  his  country  had  not  experi- 
enced any  of  thole  misfortunes  which  difplay  the 
multiplicity  of  refoiirces.  Louvois,  by  his  amazing 
talents  in  every  article  of  raifing,  maintaining 
and  recruiting  great  armies,  had  given  fuch  a 
certainty  of  fuccels  to  all  his  matter's  fcheriies, 
that  he  might  without  a  ftretch  be  called  the  ar- 
biter of  Europe.  Thefe  two  men,  as  remarkable 
perhaps  as  ever  appeared  in  France,  arc  molt 
exquifitcly  pourtrayed  by  a  rery  great  politician; 

two  of  the  touches  are  very  ftriking : "  M. 

Colbert  had  given  the  King  that  turn  which  proved 

deftruftivc 
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iieflruftive  of  the  French  liberty,  and  this  perhaps 
chiefly  to  fecure  his  own  power ;  for  he  eafily 
forefaw,  that  if  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
great  nobility  came  to  have  any  ihare  in  the 
government,  it  would  be  very  difEculr,  if  not  im- 
poffible,  for  him  to  preferve  himfelf ;  and  thus 
the  interejis  of  a  whole  nation  were  facrificed  to 
thofe  of  a  Jingle  man.  M.  dc  Louvois  however 
went  far  beyond  him  •,  he  was  fecrctary  of  (late, 
and  of  war,  and  had  great  abilities  in  his  office ; 
but  as  thofe  abilitiies  were  of  no  ufe  in  time  of 
peace,  he  determined  that  during  his  life  there 
(hould  be  no  fuch  thing  •,  artd  he  had  fo  much 
power  over  his  matter  that  he  carried  his  point. 
And  thus  the  quiet  of  all  Europe  gave  way  to  one 
man^s  convenience.^^ 

So  immenfely  great  was  the  power  of  France  at 
the  period  of  which  I  ani  fpeaking,  that  it  was 
matter  of  no  fmall  aftonifliment  co  many,  to  fee 
her  afterwards  fo  fpeedily  fink.  A  kingdom  for 
one  twenty  years  to  be  fo  wonderfully  flourilhing 

I and  fo  terrible  to  all  its  neighbours and 

the  next  twenty  years^  reverfe  the  medal,  and  be- 
hold the  fame  kingdom  beaten,  fallen,  trampled 
bn,  in  beggary  and  ruin.  Strange  contraft  this ! 
to  come  fo  fpeedily. 

It  muft  be  confcffed  that  there  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  Jhow and  I  may  even  fay  re- 
ality of  power,  an  inftability  which  to  a  penetrating 
eye  mull  have  denounced  no  certainfy  of  fiiccefs, 
and  this  merely  from  Mi  Colbert's  extravagant 
encouragement  of  manufadures  of  all  kinds,  at 
the  expence  of  agriculture  :  This  circumftance  v/as 

of  infinite  importance and  attended  with  fuch 

remarkable  confequences  that  I  am  amazed  it  was 
hot  in  that  age  remarked  as  exceeding  bad  poli- 
tics*   It  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  pariicu-' 
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larize  every  hardfhip  thrown  on  the  bufbandman 
to  enable  the  manufaSfurer  to  work  cheap :  excef- 
fively  fcvere  taxes  were  laid  on  him,  and  him  alone, 
in  fome  cafes  -,  and  all  exportation  of  his  produfts 
forbid  under  very  fevcre  penalties,  that  the  price 
of  provifions  might  be  kept  low  at  home.  As 
great  a  politician  as  M.  Colbert  was,  his  meafures 
were  attended  with  an  cfFedl  the  very  contrary  of 
what  he  expcfted,  for  the  prices  of  every  thing 
became  extremely  fluftuating,  which  is  very  perni- 
cious— and  famine  itfclf  viltfed  the  kingdom  fre- 

quently,^ This  was  fome  balance  to  that  power 

which  became  fo  formidable  to  Europe. 

The  daring  fpirit  of  infolent  prefumption,  like- 
wife,  which  infcftcd  the  all-powerful  Louvois,  and 
the  ambitious  temper  of  Lewis  XIV.  fo  open  to* 
all  the  fuggeftions  of  his  minifter,  hurried  him 
into  meafures  as  ruinous  to  his  own  power,  as  per- 
nicious to  the  then  welfare  of  Europe.  I  fay  the 
welfare  oi  that  time  \  for  as  to  ihc  prefeni  and  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  the  headftron;!;  and  impolitic  con- 
dutt  of  France,  became  the  liireft  and  moft  cer- 
tain means  of  clipping  thofe  foaring  pinioriis, 
whofe  every  flutter  denounced  perfidious  attacks 
on  all  her  neighbours. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  might  have  been  the 
confcquences  of  -a  prudent  forefight,  a  political 
quiernels,  and  a  watchful  eye  to  his  true  interefts 
in  Lewis  XIV.  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen : 
from  that  period  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou*s  being 
declared  King  of  Spain  were  two  and  twenty  years. 
Let  us  fuppofc  he  had  employed  this  precious 
time  in  improving  his  kingdom,  even  on  his  for- 
mer plan — in  encreafmg  her  trade,  planting  colo- 
nies— encouraging  manufaftures — difciplining  his 
numerous  troops,  laying  th«  foundation  of  refour- 
ces  in  the  time  of  a   future  war — bringing  his 

finances 
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finances  into  perfeft  order — fortifying  his  king- 
dom— and  laftly,  ufing  unbounded  means  to  en- 
creafe  and  ftrengthen  his  navy.  Had  he  employed 
thcfe  twenty  two  years  in  fuch  bufinefs — had  he 
even  been  profufe  in  expcnfive  pleafurcs  and 
buildings  at  home,  as  fuch  money  would  only  have 
circulated  amorgft  his  own  fubjeds,  his  tafte  in 
thofe  affairs  need  not  have  been  an  obftrudion  to 
his  great  defigns.  One  may  reafonably  appre- 
hend that  the  effed  of  fuch  a  condud  would  be 
no  other  than  taking  poffcrflion  in  his  own  name 
of  the  whole  Spanilh  monarchy. 

Ready  at  a  moment*s  warning  for  the  look'd  for 
event,  he  would  have  executed  his  purpofc  in  its 
full  extent,  before  a  fingle  potentate  in  Europe 
would  have  been  in  a  condition  by  any  means  to 
have  oppofed  his  will.  French  induftry  working 
pn  Spanilh  materials^  would  prcfently  have  endan- 
gered the  liberties  of  Europe.  If  France,  notr 
withftanding  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous  con- 
dud after  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen — in  fpite  of 
every  untoward  circumftance,  could  for  fo  many 
years  oppofe  half  Europe  in  alliance  againft  her— 
bring  fuch  vaft  arr^i^s  into  the  field,  and  at  laft 
carry  her  point,  what  would  fhe  not  have  been 
able  to  perform,  after  a  two  and  twenty  years  pre- 
paration, with  the  whole  Spanifli  monarchy  in' her 
hands !  There  would  have  been  fifty  times  the 
probability  of  her  adding  frefh  kingdoms  to  her 
provinces,  than  of  the  allies's  wrefting  one  from 
her. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  fays  M.  de  Boulainvilliers, 
fixed  his  attention  to  commerce,  his  kingdom  conr 
taincd  from  fevcnteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  inr 
habitants,  and  confifted  of  145,000,000  of  acres 
of  land.  What  a  fpedacle  !  With  thefe  two  ma- 
terials of  power,  Peter  the  Great  would  have 
B  3  rendered 
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rendered  himfelf  maftcr  of  Europe:  Cromwell 
would  have  enflaved  the  univerfe.  This  vafl: 
monarchy,  which  furnifhed  within  itfelf  every  com- 
modity neceflary  or  luxurious,  had  the  advantage 
of  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe. 

The  contrary  conduft  to  that  1  have  fuppofed, 
was  attended  with  confequences  as  contrary;  for 
'  the  advantage  of  placing  a  grandfon  on  the  throne 
of  ?n  independent  kingdom,  were  flight  and  tri- 
vial in  coxiiparifon  of  the  miferieis  to  which  France 
herfelf  was  reduced  by  the  fucceffion  war.  Mifc- 
ries,  which  might  have  tended  to  the  reinftating 
her  neighbours  in  their  rights — dripping  her  of 
thofe  perfidious  conquefts  which  fhe  made — and 
laftly  have  deprived  her  houfe  of  the  fpanifh 
throne — hut  Jcr  that  compofition  of  trcafon, 
villainy  i^nd  meannef^,  the  treaty  "of  Utrecht. 

Her  ftatfc  at  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV..  was,  how- 
ever, more  deplorable,  th:m  I  can  recoiled  any 
European  kingdom  in  thefe  latter  ages  to  have 
been  \  the  lofs  of  liberty  excepted — in  ihfft  refpeft 
file  herfeif  had  ftren  much  worfe  days.  The  lands 
uncultivated — ihe  very  bufinefs  of  agriculture  al- 
mod  forgot  by  the  men — women  and  children 
holding  the  few  ploughs  that  moved  in  that  great 
kingdom — manufaflures  all  in  ruin — the  coin 
vilely  dcbafcd — all  kind  of  credit,  public  as  well 
as  private,  at  an  end — a  debt-  of  near  three  hun- 
dred millions  fterling,  without  the  Icaft  capacity 
of  difcharging  a  fiftieth  part  of  ir — the  fuccefTian 
to  the  crown  depending  on  the  life  of  a  fickly  child 
— all  together  form  an  objeft  of  real  v;rerchcdp.els: 
and  ought,  b^^yond  all  doubt,  in  the  ideas  of 
every  on:-,  but  iucJi  Frenchmen  as  glory  in  being 
flaves,  to  be  confidered  as  the  very  grave  of  Lewis 
XIV.'s  grandeur.  Lqv/is  l/se  Great !  Ridiculous! 
Mifcrable  as  was  the  ftate  of  France  at  this  tyrant's 

deccafc 
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d«ceafe-p-Ihe  met  with  no  pity :  all  Europe  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  that  fpirit  of  infolence 
and  cruelty,  which  revoked  the  edift  of  Nantes, 
which  dragoon'd  the  proteftants,  which  burnt  the 
Palatinate — which  bombarded  Genoa  ;  to  pity  the 
people  who  beftowed  the  epithet.  Create  on  the 
perpetrator  of  thefe  mean  and  cruel  actions. 

The  conduct  o£  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  clearly  difplaycd,  that  he  was  of  a 
genius  far  different  from  what  the  world  had  feen 
in  the  latter  days  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  here  the  fate 
pf  the  kingdom  again  took  a  turn  with  the  change 
of  its  fovereign.  Had  an  impolitic  prince  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  France  muft. 
ipecdily  have  been,  undone  in  the  utmoft  extent  of 
the  word.  But  that  moft  fubtle  genius — ^who 
had  the  penetration  to  difcern,  in  all  circum?- 
fiances,  the  moment  which  called  for  decifive 
and  vigorous  determinations and  the  dar- 
ing refolution,  never  to  be  an  inftant  difmayed 
from  his  purpofe — foon  changed  the  face  of  af- 
fairs. By  his  admirable  conduft,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  future  grandeur,  which  nothing  but  a 
want  of  abilities  in  his  fucceffors  could  render 
abortive.  The  long  peace,  which  lafted  with  but 
flight  intermiffions  until  the  war  of  1741,  w^s  of 
vaft  advantage  to  France:  Her  commerce  and 
manufadures  encreafed  at  a  great  rate,  and  in 
confequence  her  marine.  Till  that  period  the  de- 
ipicable  minifter  Fleury,  through  a  wi^nt  of  abili* 
fies,  was  of  no  inconfidcrable  feryice  to  his  coun^ 
try. 

Peace,  in  the  year  forty-eight,  came  once  more 
as  a  timely  fuccour  to  repair  the  wafte  made  by 
ambition  in  this  unfettled  kingdom.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  fllfhy  fuccefs  of  marflial  Saxe  in  his 
iaft  campaign,  the  nation  was  nearly  in  fuch  ano- 
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ther  fituation,  as  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  beforo 
relieved  her  from.     I  call  v^fiajby  fuccels,  not  rela- 
tively to  the  general,  but  the  kingdom — for  what 
other  term  can  we  beftow  on  conquefts  made  by 
armies  recruited  by  famine — had  not  a  wretched 
ftate  of  affairs  at  borne  reduced  them  to  the  laft 
refort,  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  they  would  have  dcfifted 
froo)  pufliing  thofe  advantages  they  had  gained  to 
ifome  other  ends,  than  merely  the  produftion  of  a 
peace  ?    But  in  truth,  the  war  was  entered  into, 
before  France  had.fufEciently  recruited  her  former 
lofles.     This  is  extremely  evident  from  the  very- 
different  figure  (he  made  in  that  war,  and  the  fuc- 
ceffion  one:  She  was  formidable,  and  brought  con- 
fidcrable  armies  into  the  field,  but  all  her  efforts 
apparently  compofed  an  edifice  flightly  raifcd  and 
weakly  iounded,  which  made  a   fine  fhow,  and 
threatened  to  weather  a  fevere  ftorm,  but  dropt  in 
pieces  on  the  firft  rude  gale  that  blew  againft  it. 
The  fucceffion  war  began  in  the  decline  of  Lewis 
the  XIV.'s  power,  when  his  able  minifters  were 
no  more,  and  all  his  generals  changed  much  for 
the  worfc  :   neverthelefs,  that  war  was  carried  on 
with  great  fpirit,  however  unfucccfsful,  during  ths 
period  of  thirteen  years — prodigious  efforts  were 
made,  the   beft   part  of   Europe   oppofed — four 
hundred  thoufand  men  brought  into  the  field — ? 
and  in  fine,  a  prandfon  fixt  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Now  the  war  of  [741,  began  after  France  had  re- 
cruited   many  of  her  lofics — it  began  when  fhe 
was  in  every  part  of  the  world  on  the  advance  in 
wealth  and  power : — Its  duration  was  but  little 
more  than  hjlf  that  of  the  former — :the  number  of 
men   fhe  paid,  the  efforts  Ihc  made,  or  the  ene- 
mies flie  oppofed  were,  beyond  all  comparifon,  lefs 

and  meaner  than  in  the  other Ihe  was  ec^ally 

lucky  \ii  the  peace;    that  is  in  cajoling  her  ene- 
mies' 
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mies*  negotiators — but  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
circumftances,  her  fituation  in  the  year  1748,  was 
extremely  miferable — if  we  except  the  article  of 
public  debts  (although  her  burthen  of  that  fort  was 
prodigious)  it  was  nearly  as  wretched  as  in  1 7 1 4. 
Her  trade,  marine  and  agriculture,  utterly  ruined 
— her  inhabitants  nearly  ftarved  by  famine — ^her 
credit  gone— and  her  finances  in  miferable  dif- 
order. 

It  appears  plain  from  this  comparifon  that 
the  power  of  France  was  infinitely  fallen  in 
the  war  of  1741,  from  what  it  was  in  that  of  the 
fucceffion.  The  circumftances  againft  her  were 
not  near  fo  formidable— the  duration  of  it  much 
fliorter — her  eflForts  far  weaker — but  her  diftreft  at 
the  end  of  it,  nearly  equal.  All  this  proves  cvi- 
dendy  enough  that  the  war  of  forty-one,  was  be- 
gan wirhovit  a  fufficiency  of  power  for  the  purpofe 
Ihe  took  in  hand— and  yet,  inftead  of,  like  Lewis 
XIV.  having  the  Spanilh  monarchy  to  defend — fhe 
in  that  period  had  it  a  ufeful  ally,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  another  (the  king  of  Pruflia)  without 
whofe  aflTiftance  her  very  provinces  would  noc 
have  efcaped. 

But  the  peace  of  forty  eight  comes  •,  a  moft  for- 
tunate event  to  the  wretched  ftate  of  that  kingdom. 
She  immediately,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  applies 
herfelf  to  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  her  trade — her 
manufaftures,  agriculture,  and  finances.  A 
kingdom  of  fuch  extent,  and  abounding  fo  much 
in  commodities  of  various  kinds,  recruits  fpeedily 
— France  indeed  recruits  her  loflcs  of  war  fo  quick 
that  her  government  is  deceived  at  the  appearance, 
and  bccaufe  the  nation  is  in  a  flourilhing  way,  is 
too  ready  to  conclude  it  able  to  fupport  a  frcfh 
war.  At  the  period  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  flie, 
with  great  expedition,  renewed  her  marine — put 
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htt  finances  in  tolerable  order — and  by  the  force 
of  ai\  extenfive  and  advantageous  conimerce,  pec- 
^ntly  appeared  with  kiftre  in  the  eyes  of  hcc 
aeigbbours.  Thus  fituated,  her  all  depended  once 
more  on  the  abilities  of  her  governors :  Low  ^ 
fte  had  *beei>  reduced,  it  was  beyond  aU  doubt 
within  the  management  of  her  miniftry,  to  render 
her  again  a  mod  formidable  power  and  on  founda- 
tions of  no  inconfiderable  (lability  :  this,  however^ 
was  a  bufinefs  which  required  no  Ihort  time ;  but 
all  the  patience  and  dexterity  of  the  regent.  I 
may  fay  patience  alone :  for  let  but  the  kingdom 
of  itfelf  have  time  fufiicicnt  to  recruit,  and  her 
real  power  will  be  perpetually  on  the  encreafe. 

We  all  know  how  well  this  condud  has  been 
perfued.  If  an  extremely  penetrating  politician 
had  iketched  out  a  plan  for  a  traitor  of  a  frencl) 
minifter  to  ruin  his  country,  without  its  palpably 
appearing  a  matter  of  deCgn — beyond  all  doubt, 
it  would  precifcly  have  been  the  very  fyfterji 
which  has  fince  taken  place.  The  peace  wa$ 
concluded  in  1748  ;  the  very  next  year  embarka-r 
f  ions  of  troops  were  made  for  Canada ;  in  1 750  all 
America  was  in  flames,  and  the  engliih  embafla- 
dor  at  Paris  remonftrated. 

Thefe  moft  unpolitical  proceedings,  had  not 
pven  a  Ihadow  of  pretence  to  fupport  them  in 
fhe  opinions  of  the  wifefl  men.  The  country  in 
dilpute  was  literally  fpeaking  of  no  other  value  to 
France,  than  the  opportunity  it  gave  her  of  bound- 
ing and  infcfling  the  Britilh  Colonies  :  a  fpecial 
pretence  for  a  future  war,  when  it  might  be  en- 
tered into  politically.  This  Colony,  which  was  fq 
dead  a  weight  to  France,  could  not  in  five  centu- 
ries contribute  to  the  healing  a  Cngle  wound  io 
the  mother  country — yet  this  objedl,  the  French 
miniftry  thought  of  importance  enough  to  run  the 
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hazard  of  a  frelh  war.  What  chance  they  appf6^ 
hended  at  firft,  of  this  being  the  confequence,  it  ik 
inapoflible  to  fay — but  when  the  point  came  to  be 
negotiated,  there  was  high  time  to  fettle  every 
thing  in  a  fair  and  equal  manner,  had  they  not 
ineant  either  an  immediate  war,  or  flippofed  that 
the  englilh  miniftry  would  fuffcr  any  thing  rather 
than  endure  the  thoughts  of  one. 

They  had  certainly  long  beheld  with  apparent 
envy  the  confequence  the  britifli  colonies  were  of  to 
that  nation;  and  expefted,  by  coUefting  a  vaft 
force  at  the  back  of  the  center  of  them,  to  pene- 
trate whenever  the  war  came  on  at  once  to  the  fea, 
by  which  means  all  the  britifli  fettlements  would 
be  divided,  and  their  own  rendered  of  fifty  times 
the  importance,  by  acquiring  a  territory  open  to 
the  ocean,  and  joining  to  all  their  back  colonies, 
A  fcheme  admirably  laid,  and  of  prodigious  con- 
fequence— many  years  were  neceflary  to  render  thq 
execution  probable — and  if  begun  too  foon,  the 
very  fyccefs  even  would  have  been  infufficienr  to 
repay  the  ruin  of  a  frefh  war  precipitately  under- 
taken. 

We  have,  therefore,  great  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  french  miniftry  did  not  apprehend  the 
englifh  nation  would  engage  in  a  war  fo  foon  a^ 
they  afterwards  did — they  imagined  they  Ihould  be 
able  to  gain  confiderable  time  by  negotiations,  and 
make  ut'e  of  it  by  rendering  themfelves  invincible : 
a  natural  fuppofition  enough ;  but  when  they 
found  the  cafe  different,  and  had  time  to  recede,' 
then  came  the  unpardonable  fault  of  proceeding. 
Without  entering  the  leaft  into  the  right  of  the  two 
nations  to  the  territories  in  queftion,  it  moft  cer- 
tainly was  the  bufinefs  of  the  french  miniftry  to 
avoid  a  vjar :  This  is  never  a  difficult  matter  with 
England — -the  leaft  fairnefs   and  impartiality  of 
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conduct  would  at  any  time  fatisfy  that  nation  and 
prevent  a  rupture.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  .chat  I 
mean  becaufe  the  englifh  exceed  all  other  nation3 
in  equity,  but  becaufe  a  miniftry  in  England  has 
nothing  fo  much  to  dread  as  a  war;  which,  it 
their  power  be  well  or  ill  founded,  is  almoft  furc 
to  overturn  them  :  from  hence  all  her  neighbours 
have  the  utmoft  fecurity  of  her  never  wantonly 
beginning— They  have  the  fecurity  of  private  in- 
tercft.  I  cannot  recollcdt  any  miniftry  in  that 
kingdom  to  which  this  maxim  is  not  applicable  : 
fcveral  have  carried  on  wars  vigoroufly,  but  then 
they  were  not  the  fame  that  were  in  power  on  the 
firfi  difputes  and  very  beginning  of  the  troubles. 

But  France,  inftead  of  avoiding,  plunged  head- 
long into  a  war.  She  determined  to  fupport  her 
incroachments  in  America  at  all  events,  and  the 
confequence  was  an  open  rupture.  The  wretched- 
nefs  of  this  policy — the  utter  incapability  of  pur- 
fuing  even  the  intereji  of  the  war  fhe  had  fo  inad- 
vertently engaged  in,  flagrantly  appeared  to  all 
Europe.  Her  evident  bufinefs  was  to  make  good 
her  plan  of  the  American  war  •,  fhe  was  ftrong  in 
Canada,  and  gained  a  pitched  battle ;  (he  ought 
therefore  to  have  fent  fuch  a  powerful  army  thither 
as  would  have  rendered  her  fo  much  fuperior  to  her 
enemy,  that  immediate  conqueft  muft  follow,  an4 
this  fo  early,  as  to  b#  in  no  danger  from  engliffi 
fleets ;  fmce  an  opportunity  in  this  cafe  once  loll: 
could  neyer  be  recalled;  for  when  the  englifh 
navy  was  armed  and  in  fervice,  all  reinforcements 
fent  to  America  muft  be  very  trivial  and  very  in- 
fccure  of  efcaping.  The  french  miniftry  had 
time  fufHcicnt  to  have  performed  all  this  over  and 
over  again,  but  they  miffed  it — that  is,  they  fent 
flight  reinforcements,  which  was  doing  worfe  than 
nothing.     I  am  far,  however,  from  being  fatisfied 

that 
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tliat  they  had  it  in  their  power ;  and  herein  was 
one  of  the  enormous  blunders  of  beginning  the 
war. 

They  entered  into  a  quarrel  which  it  was  their 
immediate  bufinefs  to  decide  in  a  diftant  region, 
feparated  from  them  by  a  vaft  ocean.  They  ne- 
glcdtcd  to  render  themfelves  fecurely  powerful  in 
Siis  region  before  a  war  with  a  potentate  infinitely 
their  fuperior  by  fea — They  began  the  war  then 
without  an  ability  of  reinforcing  it.  Money — 
tranfports — ^failors — every  thing  was  wanting  juft 
at  the  moment  all  fhould  have  failed  for  America. 

The  war  began  indeed  at  a  time  when  France 
was  far,  very  far  from  being  prepared  for  it.  The 
cutting  loffes  of  the  laft  were  yet  frefh  bleeding : 
fo  fhort  a  time  was  very  infufficient  to  repair  one 
lingle  misfortune  in  any  one  department  of  the 
State.  Her  finances  were  in  miferable  order — 
How  indeed  was  it  poflible  they  fhould  be  other- 
wife  ! — Her  navy  not  a  tenth  part  manned — Her 
army  wretchedly  recruited,  and  ftill  worfe  com- 
manded— ^her  magazines  of  every  kind  very  defi- 
cient— the  internal  ftate  of  the  kingdom  very  far 
from  being  recovered  of  former  fhocks — not  the 
leaft  appearance  of  an  ability  to  furnifh  refources 
of  any  kind  in  a  day  of  trouble — and  laftly,  no 
unanimity  in  her  councils — no  miniftcr  of  appa- 
rent power  or  abilities,  whofe  fituation  was  tole- 
rably fecure. 

So  circumftanced,  the  miniftry,  of  whomfoever 
it  confifted,  afted  with  a  miferable  want  of  fore- 
fight  not  at  once  to  perceive  the  ruinous  confe- 
quences  of  a  war.  Whatever  fuccefs  might  attend 
their  arms  in  the  beginning  of  it — whatever  lucky 
incidents  might  give  them  the  colour  of  advantage, 
they  ought  to  have  forefeen  the  impoflibility  of  a 
continuance — they  furely  fhould  have  known  that 

violent 
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Violent  ncceflky  would  infallibly  difippoLat  all  their 
hopesi  however  (anguine,  if  the  war  by  any  tncans 
was  fpun  but  to  a  greater  length  than  they 
cxpeftcd — all  this  ought  tp  have  appeared  inevi- 
table, let  their  military  fuccefe  have  been  as  bril- 
liant as  their  moft  ardent  imaginations  could,  in 
their  circumftances,  paint. — But  in  what  colours 
ought  diey  to  have  viewed  a  want  of  fuccefs  ?. — » 
Why,  preciftly  in  one  word,  in  the  black  hue  of 
ruin  and  deftrudtion. 

The  conduA  of  the  war  was  big  with  the  fame 
abfurdities  as  the  management  that  caufcd  it. 
There  fcarcely  is  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory  fuch  an 
uninterrupted  run  of  ill  fuccefs  as  attended  the 
arms  of  France  in  the  lafl:  war — the  Icaft  defeat  or 
misfortune  was  every  where  followed  by  dreadful 
confequcnces,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  that 
{he  had  engaged  in  a  conSicb  infinitely  above  her 
ftrength ;  that  all  the  appearance  of  her  power 
was  deceitful — the  foundation  of  it  being  of  no 
folidity. — It  muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that  in 
her  negotiations  fur  a  peace  Ihe  in  fome  meafure 
retrieved  the  evils  of  the  war.  Reduced  to  fo  very 
dreadful  a  condition,  a  peace  was  ablolutely  neccf- 
lary ;  and  whatever  terms  (he  might  be  able  to 
gain,  none  could  be  fo  ruinous  as  continuing  the 
war ;  to  be  therefore  able  to  procure  fuch  wonder- 
fully advantageous  terms — fuch  multitudes  of  con- 
ceffions — was  more  than  the  moft  fanguine  of  her 
fubje6ts  could  expeft. 

The  dextjrity  of  the  frcnch  in  gaining  by  ne* 
gotiation  what  they  lofc  by  war,  is  indeed  remark- 
able ;  nor  can  I  think  her  neighbours,  the  englilli 
cfpecially,  have  a  twentieth  part  to  fcsr  from  the 
power  of  her  fword,  as  they  have  to  dread  the 
talents  of  her  negociators — Or  perhaps  the  pcfition 
would  be  more  properly  worded  if  it  was  afferted, 

ihac 
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that  the  dreadful  danger  of  all  was  a  change  m 
their  own  miniftry  nearly  at  the  concluGon  of  a 
war.  Whatever  fuccelfes  againft  France  might 
have  diftinguifhed  their  arms,  during  the  progrefs 
of  it,  they  may  be  morally  certain  that  all  will  be  loft 
iii  the  day  of  negociation,  when  nothing  but  peace 
can  fecure  fuch  new  minifters  in  their  power,  and 
that  is  ever  the  cafe.  Never  was. any  maxim  veri- 
fied in  a  ftronger  manner  than  this  was  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht;  in  a  very  great  meafure  likewife  at 
that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  mofl:  remarkably  fo 
at  that  which  concluded  the  laft  war.  Never, 
therefore,  let  the  enemies  of  France  fear  her 
power  in  the  time  of  war — but  the  inftability  of 
their  own  councils  in  the  hour  of  peace.  This  it 
was  that  fnatched  her  from  the  jaws  of  ruin  at  the 
firft  and  laft  of  thofe  treaties — and  the  beft  friend 
in  the  world  to  her  at  the  other. 

The  ftate  to  which  flie  was  reduced  by  the  laft 
war,  was  fo  exceedingly  low  and  miferable  that  a 
few  campaigns,  perhaps  a  fingle  one  more,  would 
have  fixed  the  acquifitions  made  by  the  Englifh 
for  ever  in  their  hands.  It  is  needlefs  to  point  out 
the  dreadful  confcquences  to  France  of  fuch  an 
c*ent;  and  that  it  would  have  been  brought 
about  almoft  without  an  eflbrt  is  very  palpable. 
The  Trench  power  was  become  entirely  defpicable 
to  that  nation — fht  would  have  ftripped  her  enemy 
of  every  colony,  fettlement  and  pofleflion  that  was 
disjointed  from  the  very  kingdom  of  France  itfelf 
— Ihe  would  not  have  left  even  a  Ihadow  of  any 
trade  or  naval  force — fo  circumftanced  (he  might, 
at  a  moderate  expence,  have  bid  defiance  to 
France,  and  indeed  all  Chriftendom — carrying  on 
half  the  conrfmerce  of  the  globe,  in  pofleffion  of 
the  moft  valuable  fettlements  of  France  and  Spain 
—growing  more  rich  and  potent  from  the  very 
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taufcs  that  fuined  her  enemies — ^flie  might  have 
kept  all  her  conquefts,  and  gained  fifty  tinies  more 
from  a  perpetual  french  and  fpanifh  war  than  the 
bed  treaty  ever  made  could  enrich  her  with. 

But  the  advocates  for  a  peace  in  England  urged 
ftrongly  the  neceffity  of  concluding  a  war  which 
coft  them  fo  many  millions  annually.     Weak  and 

'  defpicable  politicks  !  They  did  not  feem  to  coh- 
fider,  that  a  peace  whenever  made  was  nothing 
more  than  a  relpite  to  the  french  to  enable  them 
to  recruit  their  lofles  by  their  trade,  and  render 
them  fpeedily  ftrong  enough  (according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  french  government)  again  to  try  the  fucccfs 
of  war  :  and  that  ofie  million  expended  with  judg- 
ment in  the  courfe  of  a  profperous  war,  is  of  more 
cfFeft  than  the  chance  of  five  in  any  future  one-, 
when  minifters,  commanders  and  meafures  on  all 
fides  may  be  fo  totally  different.  Nor  can  any  one 
venture  to  affert,  that  another  campaign,  carried  on 

'  againft  the  french  and  fpanifh  fettlements  at  the 
cxpence  of  twenty  millions  fterling,  would  not  have 
been  attended,  in  all  probability,  with  morefuccefs 
than  an  hundred  millions  fpent  in  a  fucceeding  one 
after  the  enemy  is  recruited  by  trade  and  com- 
merce. I  ftate  that  fum,  fuppofing  it  all  ex- 
pended on  maritime  meafures,  and  that  five  mil- 
lions annually  were  neceffary  to  be  fent  by  the 
englifh  to  Germany  to  cffedk  their  conquefts  elfc- 
wht^re. 

It  fhould  be  remembered^  that  there  is  a  vaft 
difference  between  a  million  fpent  againft  an 
enemy  almoft  crufhed,  and  againft  an  enemy  in 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  when  both  parties  ftart 
nearly  equal.  The  million,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
polTibly   evaporates    without   a   fingle  advantage 

being   gained  by  it ihc  enemy  is   prepared, 

jmd  very  little  ground,  if  any,  is  gained  :    it  is, 

therefore, 
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therefore  very  apparent  that  many  miltions  muft  be 
expended  even  ip  a  fuccefsful  war,  for  one  to  take 
great  effeft :  That  is,  the  enemy  muft  be  reduced; 
but  when  he  is  reduced  every  fixpence  takes  cfFcdt 
^-evcry  blow  reaches  his  very  vitals — refiftance 
is  faint  and  languid — then  is  the  time  to  flinch  npt 
at  great  expences  which  operate  fo  ftrongiy  to  pre- 
vent future  ones*  - 

The  Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  expend  immcnfe 
fums  to  reduce  their  enemy — when  he  is  reduced, 
they  quarrel  and  become  fadious  amongft  them- 
felves ;  new  tninifters  come  into  power,  and  they 
make  a  peace  to  eftablifli  that  power— their  ene- 
mies regain  the  chief  of  their  loflcs by  thofe 

means  they  recruit  their  worn  out  forces,  become 
rich  again  by  that  trade  which  is  given  them  by 
their  conquerors,  and  in  fine,  try  the  chance  of  war 
again — then  muft  all  the  former  preparatory  milli- 
ons be  again  expended  by  the  EngliQi,  perhaps  to 
no  eflfeft :  Whereas  one  tenth  of  the  expence  ad- 
ded to  that  of  the  former  war  in  continuing  it, 
would  have  fo  ftrengthened  themfelves  by  cutting 
oflfthe  refources  of  their  enemies,  as  to  defeat  the 

very  idea  of  future  attacks. It  is  this  wretched 

conduft  of  the  Englifh,  in  the  condu&ing  treaties 
which  will,  if  any  thing  of  this  matter  can,  prove  the 
ruin  of  that  nation.  When  they  are  political  enough 
to  leave  the  making  a  peace  to  the  fame  miniftry 
that  have  carried  on  a  viftorious  war— they  will  fee 
this  truth  5  but  the  fSadtions  of  their  court  will  never 
let  the  fuppofidon  be  realized. 

The  miniftry  in  France  is  at  prefent  but  very 
indifitrently  fixed.  The  death  of  Madame  la 
Pompadour,  left  the  whole  court  fplit  in  faftious 
parties;  and  the  prefent  countenance  of  affairs 
looks  much  like  a  continuation  of  female  influence. 
There  is  no  minifter  of  tried  and  known  abilities 
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~ncne  who  ow«6  his  advancement  to  any  thing, 
but  intrigues  of  no  bright  afpcft.  While  this  is 
the  cafe  there  muft  be  a  mclandholy  inftabtlity  of 
councils,  which  will  in  any  fyftem  of  meafures^  that 
may  be  perfued,.  occafion  a  weak,  litngt^id,  and 
miftaken  adminiftration :  But  the  leaft  change  of 
men  for  the  better,  will  immediately  be  attended 
with  a  change,  perhaps  of  meafures^  but  moft  cer- 
tainly of  executive  managetmni. 

It  is  however  extremely  probable  tbtf  the  FreaSch 
miniftry,  of  whomfocver  it  may  confift,  and  what* 
ever  general  plan  of  european  politicks  may  be 
embraced,  will  continue  to  chertfli  rfie  -arts  of 
peace  •,  and  affift,  as  far  as  thcyx^  able,  the  peo- 
ple, in  recruiting  the  iofles  of  the  war.  They  will 
probably  aim  at  effefting  this  by  nencburaging  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  mariufadbiires »  or,  in  ocber 
words,  they  will  let  the  kingdom  remain  quiet  for 
fometime,  and  repair  its  own  misfortunes,  fohie  ad- 
vantageous laws  nlay  be  made  for  promoting  ^is 
matter,  in  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  the  ointftcrs. 

It  is  hv:)wevcr  highly  improbabfe  that 'they  will 
long  maintain  the  prefent  peace.  France  is  a 
country  of  great  extent-,  admirably  compaA,  and 
has  naturally  great  rcfources — tbcfe  circumfinnces, 
with  the  addition  of  her  foreign  corhmerce  will 
prefently  enable  her  again,  to  carry  that  coume- 
nance,  which  will  again  deceive  her  government. 
She  will  be  recruited  in  appearance,  much  fbooer 
than  in  reality,  and  this  dificrcnce  will  be  the 
caufe  of  another  war,  kindling  Europe  again  iitto 
flames.  A  very  few  years  will  fee  the  face  of  af- 
fairs greatly  changed  in  France,  from  what  it  vras 
at  the  laft  peace:  Her  commerce  wiH  prefently 
flourllh — her  feamen  greatly  increafc,  ajrd  a  vaft 
navy  be  built — it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  that 
(he  will  then  be  powerful  enough  again  to  tn^ 
4  counter 
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counter  the  Englifli ;  but  her  minifters,  and  thff 
people  poffibly  chemfelvcs,  may  think  fo — a  new 
war  will  foon  be  the  confequence — and  (he  will 
again  probably  be  redviced  to  the  iame  lituaiion  as 
bcforfe. 

I  am  far  from  being  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
lyftem  of  France,  always  to  engage  in  a  war  with 
England,  the  moment  (he  thinks  herfelf  able ;  an  J 
this,  let  the  profped  of  fuccefs  be  what  it  may.  The 
aim  of  this  conduct  evidently  is,  to  rain  her  enemy 
by  the  mere  weight  of  expence.  The  FrencI^ 
miniftry  do  not  lb  much  conHder  what  they  gain  or 
lofe,  as  the  number  of  millions  added  to  the  na- 
tional debt  of  England.  Encreafe  but  that  to  a  de- 
'  grec  to  hurt  publick  credit,  and  they  will  think 
their  bulinefs  done.  Without  this  credit  England 
Cannot  command  vaft  fuppties;  and  a  national 
debt  certainly  i9^  encreafe  to  the  ruin  of  a  coun-f 

The  French  miniftry  will  probably,  on  this 
plan,  renew  the  war  as  foon  as  they  falfcly  fuppofe 
the  kingdom  recruited:  They  will  add  fifty  or 
fixty  millions  to  the  debt  of  England :  They  will 
themfelves  be  cxhaufted.  A  peace  recruits  them 
— another  war  adds  fifty  or  fixty  more :  The  mifery 
of  France,  in  the  mean  time  is  little  confidered  : 
Every  objeft  is  included  in  the  ruin  of  England  : 
The  power  of  France  is  confidered,  not  ac  what 
it  Js  in  reality,  but  at  what  it  is  on  comparifon 
with  that  of  her  grand  enemy.  Now  the  govern-* 
mcnt  of  France  is  a  refource  great  and  endlefs,  on 
comparifon  with  the  ftate  of  her  neighbour — -and 
however  the  kingdom  may  be  reduced,  a  few  years 
peace  will  give  her  a  flouriOiing  appearance ^  and  if 
Ihc  fliould  again  itart  with  her  enemy,  juft  involved 
in  bankruptcy,  the  confequcnces  would  prcJ^ably 
be  morcift  her  favour  than  are  at  firft  apparent. 

^C  2  •  But 
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But  all  fuch  management,  however  politically  it 
might  tend  to  ruin  England,  muft  neccflarily  ruin. 
France  likewife :  It  is  true  (he  would  no  longer 
have  that  formidable  credit  to  fight  againft,  but 
then  (he  herfelf  would  no  longer,  bear  the  weight 
fhe  does  at  prefent,  on  comparifon  with  her  otben^ 
neighbours :    A  point  of  no  fmall  confequcncc/ 

The  changes  of  the  European  fyftem  are  fo 
variouj  and  great,  that  the  power  of  flates  and 
princes,  not  heard  of  within  a  few  centuries, 
break  forth  formidable  to  their  neighbours ;  info- 
much  that  no  potentate  can  be  in  the  leaft  fecure  /« 
general^  becaufe  intirely  fo  in  particular  to  one  ene- 
my. Thus  France  might  demolifh  England  by 
putting  her  to  immenTe  expences ;  but  to  efFeft  it 
llie  muft  weaken  herfelf  ro  fuch  a  degree,  that  a 
powerful  neighbour  would  be  enabled  to  difmem- 
ber  provinces  from  her. 

Thefe  refleftions  may  be  confidered  as  wild 
and  improbable  ;  but  it  (hould  be  confidered  that; 
whatever  might  be  the  motive  which  occafioned 
the  rcfpedtive  wars,  yet  they  have  all  tended  to 
one  point  fince  the  reign  of  King  William,  that  of 
running  England  immenfcly  in  debt.  Thofe  debts 
of  the  Englifh,  form » a  very  remarkable  figure  ini 
the  politicks  of  thie  modern  world  •,  and  it  muft' 
be  confc(red,  no  one  can  fay,  with  any  ceitainty, 
how  far  the  funding  fcheme  may  be  carried  by  a 
nation  v/hofe  agriculture '  and  commerce  arc  {o 
amazingly  lupportcd.  It  muft  likewife  be  allowed 
that  France  might  polTibly  b<r  utterly  undone  be- 
fore (he  could  break*  the  enchancment  of  Englifli 
credit— but  this  fuppofition  is  formed  on  another, 
%:iz.  that  England  gave  up  continental  expences, 
and  fpent  her  publick  money  only  amongft  her 
own  fubjtfts  i  which  however  will  Icarccly  be  the 
cafe. 

9    '    '  What 
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What  the  fate  of  t^rance  might  prove,,  if  thp  af- 
fairs of  her  grand  enemy  were  conoufted  in  a  truly 
political  manner,  and  the  tide  of  her  wealth  rolled 
into  that  vaft  fphcrc  of  dominion,  her  navy  -,  it  is  im- 
poflible  hardly  to  conjefture.  I  have  iketched  the 
future  politicks  of  both  nations,  on  the  fuppofition 
of  their  both  continuing  to  adl  a  falfe  part ;  France 
in  going  to  war  at  all,  and  England  when  engaged, 
in  making  peace  fo  foon.  Let  us  now  imagine  the 
conduft  of  the  latter  kingdom  to  change.  Such 
diiquifitions  are  very  far  from  being  of  no  ufe  ;" 
they  throw  into  a  variety  of  lights,  the  confequences 
of  publick  meafures,  and  by  ftating  the  compara- 
tive power  of  kingdoms,  difplay  in  no  uncertain 
fcale  what  each  may  have  reafoii  to  hope  or 
fear. 

In  the  next  war,   thefe  two  kingdoms  will,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  aft  the  chief  p^rt.     Confidering 
the  prcfent  fituation  of  afiairs  in  Europe,  it  is  na- 
tural to  conjefture  that  France  will  have  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Bourbon  family  in  her  favour,  but 
that  England  v/ill  notwithftanding  prove  too  ftrong 
for  all  her  enemies :  Her  fuccefs  will  be  trifling  ar 
the  beginning,  the  nature  of  her  conftitution  pre- 
venting thofe  previous  meafures  which  are  attended 
with  brilliancy  at  the  very  opening  of  a  war :  Her 
expences  will  be  very  great  before  any  acquifition 
of  importance  graces  her  arms  :    But  when  once 
Ihe  is  thoroughly  roufcd-^and  the  adivity  of  her 
motions  in  full  play,  there  can  fcarce  be  any  doubt 
(provided  her  miniftry  is  capable,  and  firmly  fixed 
in  their  power)  but  me  will  command  prodigious 
fuccefs.     Let  us  imagine  her  afting  on  a  truly  na- 
tional plan- — rejcfting  all  continental  expences,  and 
exerting  all  the  efforts  of  her  power  on  maritime 
expeditk>ns.     Theft  are  of  no  fmall  extent,  for 
her  navy  would   ^Ad    full  employment  for  an 
C  ^  hundred 
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hundred  thoufand  land  forces.  If  her  vaft  powe^ 
was  all  thrown  into  fuch  a  channel^  ihe  would  in 
every  part  of  the  world  prove  invincible :  Tbe 
ftrongeft,  as  well  as  the  moft  diftant  colonies,  of 
her  enemies  would  be  conquered — their  own 
coafts  menaced  and  burnt — their  trade,  x^omttierce^ 
and  (hipping,  utterly  ruined.  Thefe  are  fads 
which  we  have  fecn,  while  nriiUions  were  Uvifiied 
in  Germany  :  Lee  us  only  foppofe  the  fame  fc^ne 
once  more  before  our  eyes ;  with  this  addition—* 
That  fbe  was  political  enough  to  continue  the  war 
tintil  her  enemies  were  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftatc  as 
fhe  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  ;  or  in 
other  words,  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  fhe  reduced  them 
in  the  laft  war,  without  liftening  to  any  terms  of 
peace.  Let  her  then  carry  on  the  war  on  a  more 
contrafted  plan,  and  at  a  l^h^^r  expence,  to  fcel 
the  bc-ncfii;  of  that  all-comprebenfive  trad«  which 
fuch  a  war  always  yields  her.  Her  Cfiemies  re- 
duced to  fo  low  a  ftate — the  little  remains  of 
their  trade  daily  deftroyed — the  wretchednrfs  of 
their  fuuation  every  hour  encreafing — would  ac^ 
ccpt,  in  a  few  unexpemfive  years,  her  own  terms. 
She  would  then  retain  all  thofe  acquifitions  which 
were  of  confidcrable  benefit  to  her  trade ; .  reftor* 
ing  the  reft,  and  giving  peace  to  her  enemies, 

In  this  manner  would  flic  amply  i^pay  herfelf 

for  the  expcnces  of  war :  Thofe  who  know  not  tho 
conlequcnct'S  of  trading  acquifitions,  know  not 
how  focn  the  intereft'of  fifty  or  fixty  trillions  might 
be  paici  by  the  produce  of  a  fir^gle  fugar  ifland — - 
of  an  African  port — of  an  Eaft  Indian  fcttjement, 
- — I'hc  ifland  (>f  Guard aloupe,  in  tlie  Weft  Indies^ 
is  to  any  narion  worth  fi)cty  millions  fterling. 

Were  fuch  fuppofitibns  as  thefe  once  rcallizedj 
{ar.d  as  to  the.  conquering  pferi,  how  lately  have  we 
lce3  them  reallized  !)  France  would  be  funk  to  that 

ftatc 
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ftiite  of  infignificance  which  her  fiftfer  Spam  has  fo 
long  occupied.  For  it  is  trade  alone  which  gives 
the  French  nation  the  appearance  of  formidable 
power'— and  here  it  may  noc  be  amifs  to  fay  a 
word  or  two  on  the  reality  of  the  prefcnt  power  of 
France,  {o  greatly  magnified  by  fome  cnthufiaftic 
admirers. 

If  we  conGder  the  event  of  all  the  wars  fmce  the 
reign  of  King  William,  I  apprehend  it  will  ap- 
pear that  France  has  been  ever  fince  on  the  decline. 
Spain  was  terrible  to  Europe  when  her  name  only 
remained — and  this  is  precifely  the  cafe  with 
France.  We  have  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to 
have  terrible  ideas  of  the  formidable  power  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  fo  ufed  in  the  prefent  age, 
to  the  full  mcafure  of  her  old  ambition,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  are  brought  to  confirfs  her  power, 
and  the  reputation  of  her  power,  to  be  very  differ- 
ent things.  In  faft,  (he  has  enjoyed  her  day — but 
through  the  wild  ambition  of  her  government,  that 
day  was  but  of  Ihort  duration ;  and  thofe  who 
think  her  now  in  the  full  pofleflion  of  her  confe- 
quence,  are  ftrangely  miftaken  :  This  miftake 
however  has  been,  and  is  moft  fatal  from  its  form- 
ing the  principle  of  the  late,  and  prefent,  French 
politicks;  for,  in  purfuancc  of  it,  (he  has  been 
drawn  into  a  variety  of  ambitious  projefts,  far 
above  her  declining  ftrength :  Every  difappoint- 
ment>  nay — tYtyy  fuccefs  has  made  her  ring  with 
hollow  inftability  to  her  very  vitals.  She  even  ac- 
quires a  fiourilhiag  trader  only  to  have  the  regular 
bonification  of  nu^  indubitably  feeing  it  de« 
ftroycd ;  and  this  without  being  recompenfed  by 
grand  fucceffes  in  her  land  operations. 

The  declination  of  Spain  became  at  lafl  more 

.▼ilible  to  Europe,   by  the  contrail  of  the  riling 

^wer  of  France,  but  France  falls  without  any  new 

C  4  power^ 
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power^  whfi  principle  is  amhition^  rifitig  inrher  ftead. 
This  is  certainly  the  age  of  England;  but  her  con- 
ftitution  prevents  her  vaft  power  from  being  in  its  ^ 
nature  fornDidable  to  any  of  her  neighbours,  that 
do  not  unjuftly  provoke  her.  But  if  we  only  con- 
fider  opulence — real  power,  when  engaged  in  war — 
and  every  other  circumftancc  that  can  contribute  to 
render  a  country  flourilhing — (he  is  beyond  all  con- 
tradiftion  the  firft  power  in  Europe. 

Thofe  who  are  apt  to  rejeft  this  opinion ^with 
difdain,  fhould  remember  that  I  found  the  conti- 
nuance of  fuch  a  fuperiority,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  France  does  not  entirely  change  the  principles 
of  her  conduct;  which  is  what  fcarce  any  will  be 
favourable  enough  to  her  to  expeft.  Was  her 
miniftry  to  renounce  all  ideas  of  any  but  fuch  wars 
as  common  reputation  and  felf  defence  urged  her 
to  engage  in,  (which,  confidering  her  extent  of 
territory,  would  fcarce  ever  happen)  and  cultivate 
alone  the  arts  of  peace,  every  one  muft  allow  that 
Ihe  would  retain  her  title,  to  be  the  firft  potenute 
of  the  chriftian  world ;  but  flie  is  already  fo  re- 
duced, below  her  natural  degree  of  ftrength,  that 
it  would  require  uncommon  parts,  and  the  moft 
fteady  application  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture, 
manufaftures,  and  commerce,  in  her  minifters,  to 
raife  her  again  really  to  rival  England  *  ;  and  then 

to 

•  II  fembloit  a  en  joger  par  Tcntendiie  dcs  trois  roiaumes, 
(it  would  have  been  more  juft  to  have  quoted  the  population 
of  the  three  kingdoms,)  ^u'il  ctoit  phyiiqaement  impoHibie 
que  I'Angletcrre  put  jamais  fc  mefurer  avec  la  France,  ni 
meme  qu'ellc  put  parvenir  a  un  certain  degre  de  population^ 
de  puiffancc  &  de  richeflcs,  puifqUe  ci  dcvant  ellc  ne  produi- 
foit  que  pea  de  grains  &  dans  aucun  terns  point  de  vin ;  &  en* 
core  aujourd'hui  on  n'y  trouve  point  de  bois  a  bltir.  Ce 
iont  la  toot  aatant  d'articles  nceeifaires  a  foutenir  la  vie,  a  U 

rendre 
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to  lay  afide  the  ambition  of  deftroying  thatneigHi-. 
ix>ur,  and  be  concent  wich  the  fair  emulation  of 
the  arts  of  induflry.  Such  a  condu£l  would  be 
attended  with  wonderful  effedts — indeed  too  great 
for  the  moil  fanguine  French  patriot,  even  to  hope 
for. 

The  political  conduft  of  France,  with  relation  to 
the  reft  of  Europe,  depends  very  much  upon  her 
meafures  with  England  ^  becaufe,  let  it  be  dictated 
by  her  true  intereft,  or  by  her  ambition,  the  fuccels 
muft  greatly  depend  on  the  ftate  of  her  power—-:- 
and  this  depends  entirely  on  her  good  or  ill  fuccels 
againft  England.  If  frequent  wars  are  her  objefl, 
with  that  neighbour,  her  formidablenefs,  or  friend- " 
{hip,  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  will  rife  or  fall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  diftrefs  fuch  wars  reduce, 
her  to.  And  this  niaxim  is  fo  extremely  well 
founded,  and  fo  invariable,  that  the  influence  of 
France  over  her  other  neighbours,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  will  ever  be  the  greateft,  when  Ihc 
is  at  peace  with  England ;  her  power  of  annoying 
her  enemies  on  the  continent,  while  England  is 
engaged  againft  her,  is  now  become  very  trivial ; 
but  even  that  low  degree  of  power  will  vary,  in 
proportion  to  her  fuccefs  in  her  Englilh  wars. 

The  great  theatre  of  her  continental  politicks, 
h  Germany.    It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  her 

government, 

Tendre  coniBiode  &  agreable,  &  a  procurer  a  la  focicte  divcn 
fecours  dont  ellie  ne  peat  fe  paflTer.  vais  la  grande  liberie 
done  le  peuple  joait  dans  tonteft  {e$  affaires^  &  dans  a  maniete 
depenfer :  un  gouc  decide  p0ur  les  arts,  fa  marine  &  I'agn- 
cultnre,  vocations  que  chaci!in  choifit  a  fa  volontee,  Sc  qu'il 
cultive  fuivant  fon  inclination.  Toutes  fes  circonftances  r^ii- 
nies  ont  mis  cctte  ifle  ci-devant  pcu  t'.n.ije  &  regardee 
anciennement  comme  barbare,  J.ns  '^aioit  vouloir  Pemporter 
for  tous  le<^  autre  pals.      Jteji,  Jur  I  Jnuufiue^  /•  8.  M^m*  di  ia 
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government,  and  niofk  certainly  will  continue  fo, 
to  have  a  very  watchful  eye  to  the  flu£tuations  of 
power,  amongft  that  affembly  of  fovereigns.  Ger- 
many has  been  a  vaft  gulph,  that  has  fwaliowcd  up 
an  infinity  of  French  men,  and  French  trcafare : 
The  ambition  of  gaining  territory  on  that  fide, 
where  the  domfnions  of  fo  m^ny  petty  princes  bor- 
djer  on  France,  has  long  induced  her  to  fpend  im- 
inenfe  fums,  in  fowing  diffention  amongft  them, 
sttid  pour  vaft  armies  into  the  heart  of  their  coun- 
try, that  the  whole,  both  her  friends  and  enemies, 
may  be  weakened,  and  at  laft  plundered  by  their 
friend  and  perfecutor. 

li^9it  look  over  a  map  of  the  frontier  of  France, 
on  this  fide,  and  towards  Flanders,  we  (hall  find  a 
vaft  track  of  conquered  territory  wreftcd  from 
German  princes  and  fiates;  and  fuch  acquifitiohs 
as  theft,  with  weakening  the  whole  body,  is  the 
aim  of  France  in  all  her  German  meafures.  Even 
while  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  the  objcft  of  her 
jealoiify,  Ibe  never  loft  fight  of  adding  to  her  do- 
minions, from  whatever  party  the  addition  came  : 
Indeed  this  is  the  quarter  where  any  attempts  of 
that  nature  have  the  greateft  probability  of  fuc- 
ceeding. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  her  politicks,  in 
this  refpeft,  will  continue  the  fame,  whatever 
changes  of  fyftem  may  enfue.  Her  allying  by 
turns,  with  each  of  the  great  potentates  of  the 
empire,  is  ftrictly  conformable  to  it.  While  the- 
boule  of  Auftria  wjjs  the  fjirft  power  in  Germany, 
ftc  coffine^Sted  herfelf  ck)fcly  wi<h  Saxony — and 
fucceflivcly  with  Bavaria,  and  Brandenburg,  to 
throw  the  whole  upon  an  equality,  sncT  thereby 
•enable  them  all  th^  cafier  to  weaken  themfelves  : 
The  power  of  Pruflk  no  fooner  appeared  to  pre- 
ponderate,   than   flie  forfook  that   alliance,    and 

ftruck 


ftruck  in  with  her  old  enemy  Audria :  And  if 
PruOja  ceafes  to  fupport  that  vaft  reputation^  I  can- 
not call  it  power,  which  ihe  has  lately  gained,  or 
ihould  lb  far  decline^  as  again  to  permit  the  fcale 
to  turn  in  favour  of  Aufma  j  France  will,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  again  moft  undoubtedly  become  her 
friend.  And  Ibould  any  third  power  rife  in  Ger- 
noany,  more  fbrmidatple  than  either  of  thefts,  France 
will  moft  certainly  become  the  enemy  of  fuch 
power. 

This  fyAem  of  throwing  her  weight,  firft  into 
one  fcale,  and  then  another — and  ever  over-runing 
and  deftroying  as  n^uch  as  polEble  of  the  whole, 
rouft  be  attended  with  the  efie£l  (he  expeds,  that 
of  weakening  all :  And  in  the  mixture  of  interefts 
•^and  the  jumble  of  treaties  it  occafions  has,  and 
may  probably  continue  to  gain  her  fame  acquifi- 
Tions— -but  whether  the  value  of  them  will  ever 
repay  her  for  the  immenfe  wafte  of  blood  and 
rreafure,  which  is  iaviihed  to  gain  them,  is  a  quef- 
tion  I  isould  never  fcruple  to  anfwer  in  the  nega* 
tive.  The  conquefts  of  this  kind,  which  fhe 
made  while  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  were  cer- 
tainly very  confiderafole nor  was  the  acquifition 

of  Loraine,  within  our  memory,  of  (light  impor- 
tance i  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  fhe  will 
ever  more  be  able  to  effeft  any  thing  of  the  like 
confequence :  Her  refourccs  are  fo  reduced,  and 

♦her  ambition  fo  great that  her  future  efforts, 

in  the  many  wars  in  which  Ihe  may  probably  in- 
volve her  neighbours,  will  be  weak  and  languid — 
the  brilliancy  of  her  firft  auacks,  may  poflible  have 
ibine  eclat,  but  the  leaft  fpirited  refiftance — the 
kaft  foUowing  ill  fuccefs,  will  difplay  the  Ettle  fo- 
iidity  her  formidabknefs  is  built  upon. 

Was  France  unexpeftedly,  however,  to  perfue  a 
pacific  fyftcm ;  weak  as  flbe  might  prove  in  attack- 
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iijg  Germany,  (he  will  probably  aVays  be  ftrong 
enough  to  repel  any  attacks  flie  herfclf  might 
xcccive  from  that  quarter;  I  mean,  ambitioufly 
undertaken,  and  not  in  the  courfe  of  a  war  raifed 
by  herfelf.  For  there  is  fuch  a  vaft  diverfity  of 
intcrcfts  in  Germany,  that  flie  will  ever,  (as  (he 
ever,  has)  be  able  to  fecure  a  ftrong  party  in  her 
favour ;  otherwife  her  terror  at  a  germanic  alliance 
againft  her,  would  be  very  great,  for  thole  prin- 
ces united,  are  infinitely  more  than  a  match  for 
France. 

.  It  is  not  only  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  that  the 
French  miniftry  will  probably   continue  to  plari 

acqui'fiticns but  on  that  of  Flanders.      The 

auilrian  provinces  lye  moft  invitingly  to  her  ambi- 
tion :  Their  fituation  admirable  ;*  and  their  impor- 
tance to  France  prodigious.  The  confideration  of 
thefe  provinces  will  certainly  have  great  weight  in 
all  her  future  connexions  with  the  houfc  of 
Auftria :  If  Pruflia,  in  fomc  future,  but  perhaps 
not  diftant  period,  fliould  again  receive  an  ambi- 
tious attack  from  that  boufe,  and  ffaould  ^gaiii 
prove  formidable  to  its  arms,  the  afliftancc  of 
France  will  probably  again  be  purchafed ;  and  at 
no  low  rate :  In  fuch  a  cafe,  her  ally  could  farisfjr 
her  in  no  other  manner,  half  fo  readily,  as  by  ceffioA 
of  thefe  provinces,  which  are  moft  ccrtaiifljr  of 
little  value  to  the  auftrian  family,  being  fo  dif- 
jointed  from  their  other  dominions-^and  yielding 
no  revenue,  further  than  is  expended  in  the  ciriJ 
and  military  cftablilhments.  It  is  not,  however,  to- 
be  fuppofed,  that  a  territory  fo  valuable  to  France, 
•would  be  ceded  to  her  but  conditionally,  and 
only  to  take  place  in  return  for  fiTch  aifi fiance  as 
^ould  put  the  houfc  of  Auftria  again  in  pofleffion  of 
Silefia:  The  exchange  would  be  infinitely  for 
their  advantage. 
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On  the  contrary,  if  the  political  conduit  of 
France  leads  her  to  her  old  alliance  with  Pruffia, 
and  fo  connected,  a  war  Ihould  break  out  between 
her  and  Auftria,  thcfe  provinces  will  equally 
remain  the  objed  of  her  ambition,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  her  attacks.  She  can  no  where  elfc 
make  conqucfts  of  fuch  importance,  or,  in  all 
probability,  fo  weakly  defended. 

As  tot  Holland,  her  friendfhip,  or  hate,  is  not 
of  that  confcquence  to  France,  which  fome  arc 
apt  to  imagine :  That  wonderful  commonwealth* 
which  was  fo  long  an  objeft  of  amazement  to  her 
neighbours,  has  been  fome  time  on  the  decline : 
In  this  inftance,  it  ihould  feem,  that  wars  vigor- 
ouflyperfued,  in  certain  periods  of  time,  are  of 
benefit  to  a  nation — ^for  never  did  Holland  fo 
greatly  thrive  as  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  furious 
ones;  and  the  time  in  which  her  power  has  fiink, 
has  been  to  her  a  time  of  peace— and  Ihe  is  fo 
far  funk  as  to  be  greatly  under  the  influence  of 
French  councils :  Her  dread  of  a  war  is  fo  lively, 
that  France  will  in  all  probability  continue  to  pre- 
fcrve  that,  afcendancy  over  her — and  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  keep  her  totally  quiet,  while  the 
Auftrian  provinces,  if  fuch  an  event  was  to  enfue, 
were  added  to  that  kingdom. 

The  political  connections  of  France,  with  the 
Italian  potentates,  from  the  alnioft  invincible 
boundaries  which  nature  has  fixed  between  the 
two  countries,  <:an  never  be  attended  with  any 
acquifitions.  The  French  have  poured  armies  by 
thoufands  into  Italy,  only  to  have  the  certain  mor- 
tification of  being  almoft  immediately  driven  out 
again  :  Italy  has  been  the  grave  of  their  foldiery, 
and  the  wifeft  conduft  France  can  perfuc  will  ever 
be  to  leave  Italian  quarrcjs,  to  italian  decifions. 
But  if  her  alllitance  is  there  wanting  to  the  houfe 

of 
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of  Auftria,  fte  may  be  indemnified  by  ceffions  in 
1*  landers,  bur  never  by  conqucfts  in  Italy. 
•  There  is  a  great  probability  of  the  prefcnt  fricnd- 
ftxip  between  France  and  Spain  continuing-,  and 
jn  this  point  thev  both,  but  more  efpccially  the 
former,  perfae  their  true  intcrefts;  for  France 
will  ever  gain  more  by  peace  tfmn  war  with 
Spain.  The  family  compaft,  concluded  between, 
all  the  branches  c*  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  is  a 
treaty  of  fuch  clofc  alliance,  as  is  not  to  be  met 
^ith  in  hiftory.  But  thofe  who  think  it  will  ever 
be  of  dangerous  confcquences  to  England,  lecm  to 
forget  the  late  war,  in  which  Spain  paid,  in  one 
year,  fo  feverely — to  very  fevercfy,  for  her  partial- 
lity  to  France-^-— for  the  mifery  of  not  being 
governed  by  Sjpanifh  councils :  Nothing  is  fo  fatd 
to  that  country  as  a  war  with  England-,  and  if  the 
Spanilh  people  are  not  the  very  drudges  of  the 
French,  they  will:  carefully  avoid  fucb  clofe  con- 
nedtlons  for  the  future.  Conneftions  of  amity 
are  of  advantage,  but  not  fuch  as  lead  her  into 
Wars  with  the  people,  upon  earth,  the  moft  for- 
midable to  her. 

The  connexions  between  France  and  the 
northern  potentates,  particularly  Sweden,  arc  fo 
tieceffary  to  her,  whenever  Ihe  turns  her  attention 
to  her  navy,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  continu- 
ance of  them.  Bcfides  this  motive,  the  weight 
of  thofe  powers,  when  a  general  war  is  kindled, 
is  of  great  feeming  confcquence  to  the  french 

{)oIiticks.    I  fay  y^^mii^  confcquence;   for  in  real- 
ity, the  interefts  of  France,  are  chiefly  promoted 
by  the  northern  trade,  and  the  fupply  fhe  gains 

of  Ihips,  and  naval  ftores not  by  their  arms 

in  time  of  war. 

From  the  moft  accurate  review  that  can   be 
made,  of  the   neighbours  of  France,   it  plainly 

appears. 


appears,  that  it  is  her  intereft  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  all :  It  highly  behoves  her  to  follow 
this  plan,  if  it  proceeded  only  from  the  view  of 
recovering  herfclf  from  the  fcvcrc  loffes  Ihc  has 

met  with   in  her  three  or  four  laft  wars this 

indeed  is  the  plan  ihe  ought  to  follow,  be  her 
fcbemes  ever  fo  ambitious :  For  there  cannot  be 
worfe  pohticks,  than  to  perfue  *fiidh  fchemes  l^y 
^ay  of  War,  before  the  road  is  paved  by  the  arts 
of  peac^.  If  fhe  would  again  be  the  termor  of 
4ier  neighbours,  (be  tnuft  firft  becetue  a  hamde^fs, 
iMlSenfive,  peaceable  people,  recovering  her  re- 
ftoFces  in  the  midft  of  cukivation  ^d  tirade,  and 
d?ead  a  war,  as  the  greatell  bar  to  her  omfaMeus 
defigns :  When  (he  really  feels  her  ner9«»  once 
more  braced  with  gtmnwkTtt^h-y  (which  by  the 
bye,  mil  not  be  in  hafte,)  then  will  be  the  time 
for  ittilitary  exploits  to  cdme  in  play.  But  how- 
e^r -political  this  conduA  vk>\:M  be,  there  is  no 
feafon  -to  expedt  it  will  be  the  plan  of  the  French 

mimftry There  is  a  greatet  probabiliiy,  »thac 

Aetr  future  conduA  will  be  like  that  which  has  fo 
often  thrown  Europe  in  Barnes,  which  have  blat'd 

almoft  to   their    deftruftion ^That   they  will 

^edilybe  deeerved  by  a  fair  appearance,  and  be- 
Keve  Frince  to  be  recruited,  when  (he  will,  in  fed, 

be  infinitely  removed  from  that  Aate-i and  Cdn- 

fequently  kindle  new  wars,  and  as  neccflarily  be 
^edily  exhaufted :  This  will  probably  be  her 
politicks — (he  will  make  fcarce  any  acquiiitions — 
flic  will  fall  to  decay,  and  become  in  the  next 
1^,  what  Spain  ^as  in  the  laft. 
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I  Flatter  myfelf  you  will  think  me  guilty  of  no 
impropriety,  in  giving  agriculture  the  pre-emi- 
nence, in  my  view,  of  the  prefcnt  ftate  of 
France :  In  all  kingdoms,  this  firfl  and  original  arc 
r— this  foundation,  of  all  others  mud  be  perfued 
and  encouraged,  or  the  reft  will  be  faint  and 
languid. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  more  happily 
£tuated,  for  a  vigorous  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
than  France.  The  climate  is  mild  and  tempe* 
rate,  the  foil  fcarce  any  where  barren— and  the 
fituation  between  two  fcas,  gives  her  a  million  of 
advantages  in  the  articles  of  commerce,  which 
are  an  immediate  affiftance  to  hufbandry.  It  muft 
however  be  confefled,  that  this  art  has  not  mec 
with  that  attention  in  France,  the  real  importance 
of  it  dcferves. 

Where  ever  great  numbers  of  people  have 
^xiftcd,  we  may  take  it  for  granted^  agriculture 
has  been  followed ;  for  without  it  they  could  not 
live.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  melancholy  refle£lions 
humanity  can  fuggeft,  that  the  records  of  man- 
kind are  filled  with  miferable  butcheries,  while 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  fcarce  ever  mentioned. 
A  few  pages  would  give  us  a  complete  compila* 
tion  of  the  hiftory  of  agriculture,  which  teeda 
mankind — millions  of  volumes  arc  filled  with  the 
art  of  war,  which  deftroys  them.  Such  are  the 
cruel  prejudices  of  this  world  I 

This 
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!  .  This  blind  mfatuation  is  to  be  regretted  in  the 
french  writings,  equally  with  thofc  of  Other  coun- 
irids,  until  the  prefent  age.    Very  little  concerning 
^ulbaodryis  to  be  met  with  in  any,  before  the 
reign  of  that  great  and  good  prince,  Henry  the 
fourth.     He,  and  his  miniftcr   Sully,  underftood 
and  loved  agriculture;  and  were  the  moft  remark* 
Able  men  in  this,  as  well  as  other  refpeds,  in 
modem  times<    The  King's  ideas  of  national  im- 
provements, were  of  a  larger  extent  than  the  mini* 
fter's,  comprehending  the  encouragement  of  manu* 
fa&ures ;  but  the  latter,  with  more  juftnefs,  was 
of  another  opinion,  and  condemned  manufactures 
until  that  firfl:  great  manufadture  of  the  foil  was 
complete  y  accordingly,  he  encouraged  agriculture 
all  in  his  power,  and  bv  greatly  adding  to  the 
eafe  and  comfort  of  the  lower  people,  made  them 
fond  of  that  profeffion  which  rendered  them  hap- 
py :  Nor  was  his  mafter  backward   in  promoting 
the  minifter's  conduAi  and  agriculture  fo  attended 
to,    made  large  ftrides,  and  flouriihed   more  in 
France  than   in  England,  or  any  neighbouring 
kingdom:    And  herein,  in  a  good  meafure,  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of  France. 
It  is  impoflible  that  wifcr  meafures  could  have 
been  taken,  than   were  by  thefe  two  truly  great 
men,  for  the  reftoration  of  France.      Harraifed 
with  all  kinds  of  civil  convulHons,  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  years;  it  was  neceflary,  if  ever  ftic  was  ex- 
peded  to  make  a  con{iderable  figure,  to  allow  her 
full  time  to  recruit  her  loffes,  and  likewife,  duriilg 
dut  time«  to  periue  fuch  a  conduA,  as  would  lend 
the  mod  helping  hand,  to  render  her  tranquillity 
flouriihing.     This  was  not  to  be  done  by  hunting 
after  foreign  commerce,  while  her  foil  was  uncul- 
tivated;   nor    by    eftablifhing    manufaftures    at 
home,  while  hands  were  every  where  wanting  it 
D  hufbandry^ 
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hulbandfy :  The  only  juft  plan  was,  to  give  all 
poffible  encouragement  to  the  Cukivation  of  the 
jcarth  5  and  thereby  to  render  the  people^  who  UaA 
groaned  fo  Jong  under  the  oppreflioAi  of  a  atil 
war»  eafy  and  comfortable. 

Thefe  were  the  meafures  of  that  great  king^ 
and  his  truly  faithful  minifter ;  agriculture^  under 
their  encouragement,  flourifhed— the  landSy  which 
had  been  fo  long  uticultlrated,  were  covered  with 
corn — the  peafants  were  ajfHuent  and  happy— the 
general  face  of  the  kingdom  was  changed — ^it  gave 
jmanlfefl:  figns  of  fpcedily  becominjg  moft  flouriih- 
ing  and  formidable  -—Cabals,  faftions;  confii*- 
.fion,  civil  wars,  and  every  horrid  contraft,  to  this 
happy  period,  then  enfued :  ft  may  eafily  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  voice  of  husbandry  was  h€^<]  no 
more;  indeed  we  know  nothing  of  the  french 
agriculture  during  that  period,  and  ia  all  probabi^ 
lity  there  was  nothing  in  it  worthy  to  be  Known. 
Jn  thofe  times  of  publick  confufion,  it  iitfallibly 
finks  to  a  wretched  ftatfe  of  infignificance.  So 
great  a  power  has  Sife^iv  of  ruinir|;  the  maffjf!  The 
number  of  men  engaged  in  civil  war,  is  always 
vaftly  ftiort  of  the  number  who  foltow  their  com- 
mon occupations — the  proportion  will  tiot  be 
found  to  be  one  in  an  hundred  -,  and  yet  what 
mifcry  and  wretchednefs  does  that  one  man  br»)g 
upon  his  hundred  neighbours ! 

The  fettlemcnt  of  the  kingdom,  by  Lewis  XIV. 

and  the  encouragement  of  arts  fucceeded.     What 

miferable  inconfiftencies   is   this  world  full  of? 

The  fame  people  that  gave  the  glorious  title  of 

.  Great  to  Henry,  beftowed  it  likewfe  on  Lewis  ! 

What  did  I  fay  ?  Th  fame  people.     No  :  The 

People  furnamcd  the  firft — the  courtiers  the  lat- 
ter. .  What  a  difiference  !  Immortal  fame  ougAt 
ever  to  attend    the   one — contempt    the   other. 

But 
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But  I  am  hot  here  ta  charafterife  thefe  two  priA- 
iicsj  I  would  fpeak  only  of  agriculture. 

Colbert  foon  became  the  chief  minifter  of  Lewis- 
This  man  had  certainly  great  ideas ; '  and  with- 
al a  Ipirit  of  improvement,-  which  blazed  out 
with  woiiderful  hiftrc.  He  apprehended  that  a 
va(l  trade,  and  numerous  manufaftures,  would 
enrich  the  kingdom  fo  prodigioafly,  as  to  give  her 
unfathomable  rcfources.  He  accordingly  rcjefted 
Ac  plan  of  Sully,  and  kegan  with  eftablifhing  a  vaft 
variety  of  manufaAures  at  a  prodigious  expence : 
neither  did  he  fpare  any  coft  to  render  France  the 
firft  trading  pgwer  in  the  univerfe.  But  with  defign  to 
enable  his  manufacturers  to  fell  cheaper  than  thofe 
of  other  countries,  he  thought  it  requiiite  to  have 
bread  at  as  low  a  price  as  poflible ;  from  thsitappa' 
rently  juft  reaibning,  that  the  cheaper  a  manu- 
facturer could  live,  the  cheaper  the  manufacture 
teould  l)c  a6fbrded.  To  effeCt  his  defign,  he  prohi^ 
bited  all  exportation  of  corn  from  the  kingdom, 
and  even  grcatlv  cramp'cd  the  tranlportation  of  it 
from  one  province  to  another.  Thefe  meafures 
were  intended  to  give  a  plenty  at  home :  not 
tontent  with  this,  he,  in  times  of  diftrefs,  (and 
even  before  they  came)  greatly  loaded  the  hulband- 
men  with  impofitions  and  taxes,  that  the  manu- 
fefturer*s  (hare  of  thofe  burthens  might  be  the 

Icfs.    , 

All  this  management  formed  a  fyftem  of  policy, 
infinitely  more  wretched  than  one  could  believe 
would  ever  have  entered  the  head  of  a  man  of 

f;niu$,  who  had  the  example  of  Sully  before  him, 
very  meafure  was  attended  with  an  effeft 
direCtly  contrary  to  that  he  expefted.  Inftead  t)f 
the  price  of  the  ncceflaries  of  life  fallings  they 
rofe^  and  became  extremely  fluctuating  and  various; 
corn  >fvas  fometimes  a  drug,  at  others,  immenfely 
Da  dear. 
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dear,  and  famine  itfelf  appeared  almoft  perfodn 
cally.  Thcfe  circumftances  ruined  the  agriculture, 
of  France,  without  being  of  any  fcrvice  to  her 
manufadbures ;  for  it  is  a  fad:,  univerfally  known^ 
that  workmen  in  no  country,  will  labour  for  more 
than  a  fubfiftence ;  and  if  that  fubfiftence  can  be 
earned,  in  three  days,  in  fufficicncyfor  a  week,. 
only  thcee  days  will  they  labour.  It  was  very  ap- 
parent in  France,  after  an  exceflively  plentiful 
harvell,  that  a  general  idlenefs  enfued  amongfi: 
their  manufafturing  hands— on  the  contrary,  in 
ibme  years,  the  mod  induftrious  diligence  could 
not  keep  them  from  ftarving. 

But  had  their  manufadures  ^ourilhed,  in  pro-. 
portion  to  the  depreffion  of  huibandry,  as  Colbert 
fcemed  to  imagine  -,  neverthelcfs,  what  the  nation 
gained  with  one  hand,  fhe  loft  by  the  other :  her 
profits  by  manufadurcis,  were  ten  times  over- 
matched by  her  lofles  in  huibandry.  Belides, 
there  was  a  {landing  difadvantage  attending  the 
luxurious  mafnufadtures  fet  on  foot  by  Colbert  ^ 
they  did  not  all  find  their  way  into  foreign  coun- 
tries — many  remained  at  home  5  the  nation  became 
luxurious  and  expcnfive  in  thefe  articles,  in  propor- 
tion with  her  neighbours;  this  occafioned  vaft 
quantities  of  money,  and  numbers  of  hands,  to  be 
perpetually  drawn  oflf  from  the  culture  of  the 
land,  until  France  became  almoft  a  defart. 

The  refources  likewife,  which  this  celebrated 
minifter  expeftcd  would  always  attend  fuch  num- 
bers of  manufaftures,  proved  as  delufive  as  the 
reft  of  the  fcheme.  In  refpedt  of  perfeft  popu- 
lation ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  number  of  valuable 
people- — manufaftures  improperly  managed  yield 
none.  It  is  a  lively  and  vigorous  cultivation  which 
alone  breeds  a  race  of  hardy  and  courageous  fbldiers 
^I'he  true  military  genius  of  the  trench  decayed 

when 
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-when  an  immenfc  number  of  manufaftufers  entcr?^ 
cd  her  armies  in  the  recruits  which  neccflariljr  were 
drawn  from  that  fet  of  people.  But  this  circum- 
ftance  was  not  of  fuch  ftriking  confcquence,  as  the 
hart  which  population  in  general  received  from  (jjf 
imperfeft  a  cultivation  as  took  place  in  France. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  manufadures  add  prodigi- 
oufly  to  the  population  of  any  country — and  one 
reafon  is,  becaufe  we  fee  manufafturing  towns  fo 
very  populous :  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  en* 
Creafc  of  mankind  in  cities,  is  in  no  proportion  to 
what  it  is  in  the  country — Great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple coHedied  together,  form  an  appearance  or  po- 
pulation ;  but  this  proves  nothing  j  the  point,  is 
their  encreafe :  Is  that  fo  great  among  ten  thou- 
fand  people  in  a  town,  as  ten  thoufand  fpread  over 
the  country  ?  By  no  means. 

The  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  wanting  en- 
couragement fo  greatly,  was  attended  with  thofe 
«ffc6ts,  which  the  Duke  of  Sully,  had  he  lived  in 
Colbert's  time,  would  have  predifted.     Thofe  re- 
fources,  which  the  latter  minifter  depended  fo  much 
upon,  proved  in  a  good  meafure  delufive.     An4 
France,  while  fo  bufily  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  trinkets,  gewgaws,   znd  fuperfluities  of  all 
kinds,  became  dependent  on  her  neighbours  for 
iread:    and  during  the  courfe  of  many  years,  ex- 
pended almoft  as  much  for  corn,  as  (he  received 
for  manufadures.    So  great  was  her  diftrefs,  in  this 
pcfpeft,  that  Lewis  XIV.  more  than  once  recruited 
his  armies,  by  providing  them  with  bread,  and  taking 
no  care  of  fupplyjng  the  peofU  in  j^eneral     Nor 
were  the  refources  of  revenue  lefs  precarious  than 
thofe  of  men ;  the  numerous   manufaftures  had 
not  diffufed  thofe  truly  fubftantial  riches  which  re- 
fult  from  a  vigorous  cultivation  of  the  foil — tfaey 
relied  in  tjie  undertakers,  and   monopolizers  of 
P  3  cxpenfive 
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cxpenfivc  worksr-grcai  fortunes  were  ^cquired-^ 
a  vaft  inequality  among  the  people,  b^ame  vifiblc 
— thofe  branches  of  luxury,  which  are  beyond  all 
doubt  pernicious,  were  encouraged — and  thus  the 
acquifition  of  riches,  in  numerous  inftances,  was  of 
rb  advantage  to  the  increafe  of  natiohal  induftry 
and  wealth  ;  all  of  which  circumftances  are  totally 
different  with  th^  acquificions  made  by  agriculture^ 
It  cannot  be  aiTerted  that  France  would  havq 
proved  viftorious,  in  the  laft  war  of  Lewis  XIV. 
and  continued  formidable  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition : 
fuch  an  aflfcrtion  would  be  ridiculous ;  her  efforts 
were  beyond  her  natural   ftrengtli,  and  all  the 
world  mufl  know,  that  fucb  repeated  wars  will 
ruin  the  beft  conduded  kingdom.- — All  I  con- 
tend for  is,  that  her  refourccs  would  have  prove(| 
more  fubflantial  in  their  nature,  and  more  ftabtf 
in  their  foundations ;  and  her  armies  compofed  of 
better    foldiers — thefe  circumftances,    every  one 
muft  allow,  might  have  been  attended  with  great 
conlequences — at  all  events  the  people  would  havj? 
been    better  able  to  fupport   their    lofles— they 
would  not  have  been  fo  dreadfully  harrafTed  by 
famine,  which  in  fomp  years    the  french   them- 
ifelves,  however  they  may  admire   Colbert,   with 
very  great  reafon  aflcrtcd,  was  more  terrible  and 
burthcnfome  to  them,  than  all  the  taxes  and  impo* 
fitions,  all  the  military  fcverities,   their  govern- 
ment could  devife.     In  fine  •,  thefe  is  great  reafon 
to  believe,  had  agriculture  been  the  mini,ftcr*s  ob- 
jeft,   the  nation  would  to  the  laft  have  proved 
more  fiourifhing. 

'  Under  the  duke  Regent,  huft^andry  received 
that  encouragement  which  peace  always  yields  her. 
The  politicks  of  tfoe  ftate  did  not  change,  but  the 
continuance  of  the  peace  made  fome  amends  for 
the  want  of  particular  encouragement.    From  hjs 

degjh, 
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death,  to  the  end  of  the  war  of  1741,  agriculture 
continued  on  the  old  footing  on  which  Colbert  had 
fcft  ic;  the  confequenccs  nearly  the  fame.  Th? 
reiburces  of  the  kingdom  were  trivial  i  the  num- 
ber of  her  people  continued  to  decnafc^  even  while 
her  commerce  was  on  the  increafi  \  and  that  war 
was  actually  concluded  by  famine,  the  french 
government  being  obliged  to  agree  to  a  peace  in  ' 
the  midft  of  Mar&al  Saxe's  fucceilcs  in  Flanders, 
becauie  their  peoph  Jiarved.  • 

**  The  dream  of  the  ruin  of  Holland,*'  fays  M. 
de  Boulainvillicrs,  ^  began  under  the  reign  o^ 
Lewis  XIV.  and  was  going  to  be  verified  in  thp 
U&  wars  of  Lewis  XV.  Our  generals  had  fcarscc 
any  thing  to  prevent  their  arriving  at  the  gates  of 
Amfterdam.  That  indoftrious  nation,  fo  aftive  in 
commerce,  but  always  on  the  verge  of  ruin  in  ^ 
war,  had  no  other  refource  than  embarking  for 
the  new  worlds  for  which  ^hey  made  difpofi- 
tions,  when,  a  want  of  bread,  or  to  fpeak  mor^ 
properly,  famine,  which  menaced  many  of  our  pro- 
vinces, (topped  our  vidorious  arms,  and  the  moQ: 
important  of  our  conquefts*." 

From  that  perkxl,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  tlie 
french  began  to  fee  a  little  clearer  into  the  vaft  im- 
portance of  agriculture.  The  cultivation  of  that 
immenfe  kingdom  they  inl^abited,  then  began  to 
come  a  little  in  competition  with  manufadures. 
Still,  however,  no  memorable  laws  were  enafled 
for  its  encouragement — but  the  dawning  of  a  jufl: 
fpirit  wa&feen  among  individuals,  and  the  miniilry 
applauded  them*  The  laft  war  fucceeding  {q 
fpcedily,  interrupted  thefe  happy  omens  of  future 
policy :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  njade  a  ftrong  im- 
preflioo  on  the  neccflity  of  pcrfuing  them,  in  the 
diftreflcs  to  which  France  was  again  reduced,  for 

^  ^is  I/gt.  de  U  France  malenten^us^ 
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^ant  of  a  vigorous  cultivation  of  her  otwn  IbiK 
No  fooncr  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  agri- 
culture evidently  became  a  material  objed  with 
her  miniftry :  they  faw  with  envy  that  England 
fupported  immenfe  expences  with  eafe,  from  hat 
trade;  and  when  that  trade  came  to  be. enquired 
into,  by  far  the  moft  beneficial  branch  of  it,  was 
found  to  be  the  trade  of  corn.  -       " 

A6hiated  with  juft  ideas,  and  animated  with 
becoming  fpirit,  agriculture  was  no  longer  negi- 
lefted.  I  (hall  here  infert  an  extrad  from  a  very 
fenfible  engliih  author,  on  the  advances  lately  iti^db 
by  the  french.— The  writer  fpeaks  from  exceeding 
good  intelligence  ^  and  his  remarks  are  extremely 
pertinent  and  juft. 

"  After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  almoft  all 
the  european  nations,  by  a  fort  of  tkcit  confent,  app- 
plied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  agricultufe,  and 
continued  to  do  fo,  more  briefs,  even  amidft  thfc 
univerfal  confufion  that  foon  fuccceded.  The 
french  found  by  repeated  experience,  that  thcfy 
could  never  maintain  a  long  war,  or  procure  a  to- 
lerable peace,  without  they  raifcd  corn  enough  tb 
fupport  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  (hou|d 
not  be  obliged  tofubmit  to  harlh  terms  on  the  one 
hand,  or  perilh  by  famine  on  the  other.  Their 
king  (in  imitation  of  a  laudable  policy  in  China, 
where  every  perfon,  who  has  made  any  remarkable 
improvements  in  hulbandry,  is  created  a  niandarin 
of  the  eighth  clafs)  vouchfafed  to  give  publick  eri- 
couragement  to  agriculture,  and  has  been  prefent 
at  the  making  feveral  experiments.  The  great  and 
rich,  of  various  rank  and  ftations,  followed  this 
example :  The  very  ladies  put  in  for  their  (hare  of 
fame,  in  fuch  a  commendable  undertaking ;  nay, 
even  aged  king  Staniflaus  (like  another  Dioclefi^, 
io  his  retirement  from  a  throne)  amufes  himfelf 
'  '  *   ^    '   ■•  •   ' '      "  ^    '  with 
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tindi  bulbandry,  in  the  folicudes  of  Lor  rain,  an4 
has  even  correfponded  on  the  fubjeA. 

France  gave  -a  wife  attention  to  hufbandry^ 
prcn  during  the  hurry  and  diflrefles  of  4ier  laft 
^ar.  Some  prize  queftions  in  rural  oeconomics  weri 
then  propafed  annually,  particularly  by  the  two 
academies  of  Lyons,  and  Bourdeaux.  Many  al* 
leradons,  for  the  better,  were  made  by  the  fociety 
for  improving  agriculture  in  Britany. 

Since  the  coiiciuQon  of  the  peace,  matters  have 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  univer^ 
fily  of  Amiens  has  made  various  propofals  to  the 
publick,  for  the  advancement  of  hufbandry ;  whilft 
the  Marquis  de  Tourbilli  (a  writer  who  goes 
chiefly  on  experience)  has  the  principal  direftion 
of  a  ^r^r^/Vtf/ fociety,  eftablifhed  lately  at  Tours/ 
'  Tbaf  at  Rouen  likcwife  dcferves  our  notice*: 
nor  have  the  king  and  his  minifters  thought  it 
imworthy  of  their  attention.  The  archblftiop  f 
of  the  diocefe  is  one  of  the  members. 

I  will  add  nothing  further  on  this  fubje6l:,  ex- 
cept, that  no  longer  ago  than  in  the  year  1761, 
jhcre  were  thirteen  focieties  exifting  in  France  efta- 
hiifhed  by  royal  approbation,  for  the  promoting  of 
aigriculture  •,  'and  tnefe  thirteen  focieties  had  nineteen 
co-operating  focietfes  belonging  to  them,  whenever 
k  happened  that  a  diftrid  was  too  large  to  be 
iffedually  taken  cire  of  by  one  fociety — If  our 
nation  is  not  in  a  lethargy,  I  think  this  may  b^e 

*  See  Diliieratiom  If  nfmoires  dt  la  $ociiti  Royali  i*  Agri^ 
pAturt  de  la  Gemralite  de  Rouen,  8vo>  torn.  L  ijiSj. 

'  f  This  hwnane'and  cqqifiderate  prelate  (M.  de  la  Roche- 
jRmcaoU)  defiroyed,  when  he  firft  came  to  his  dioc^e,  a  large 
warren  of  hares  and  rabbits,  which  he  found  on  his  demefnes, 
jnerelybecaafe  they  did  ^reat  damage  to  the  neighbouring 

kuibandnaen* * 

• '  '        ' '  '  **fufficient 
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fufficjefit  to  iwaken  it — A  ftoien  march,  dccafiohc 
the  worft  ibit  of  defeat,  either  in  war,  or  pfdiocal 
aditiiniftration. 

In  the  year  X756,  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  iA 
fued  out  an  edid,  by  which  he  exempted  from 
land-tax,  (that  is  to  ^y,  in  fields  newly  broken 
up)  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  all  cukiv*^ 
tors  of  niadder,  in  drained  marfhes,  and  other 
wafte  negleded  grounds.  [But  at  the  fame  time, 
let  it  be  remembered, .  that  publick  encourage- 
ment in  France  was  given  to  the  draining  of 
fens  and  bogs,  firfl:  in  the  year  1607,  and  then 
in  1641.] 

As  a  proof  that  fomething  has  been  done  in 
jculture  of  madder,  the  board  of  agriculture,  held 
at  Beauvais,  made  it  plain  in  1769,  to  all  perfons 
concerned  in  dying,  that  madder  raifed  in  that 
diftriifl,  and  (contrary  to  common  cuftom)  itied 
when  the  roots  are  freih  gathered,  gave  a  finer 
tinfbure  than  the  Zeelahd  madder,  and  went  far* 
ihf  r,  in  a  proportion  of  eight  to  five. 

Auguft  the  1 6th,  1762,  it  was  alfe  ordered  in 
council,  that  no  tax  for  tl^  fpace  of  twenty  years, 
ihould  be  levied  upon  grounds  newly  broken  up ; 
provided  the  faid  grounds  had  lain  twenty  years  io 
an  uncultivated  ftate. 

Many  other  encouragements  have  been  fince 
given  to  the  cultivators  of  lands :  And,  if  I 
miftake  not,  all  pacqucts  and  letters  of  corrrr 
fpondence  to  anH  from  moft  of  thefe  focieties 
lately  eftabii{he4,  are  exempted  from  th^  payment 
of  poftage.*' 

But  the  greateil  encouragement  to  agriailture, 
which  the  french  in  thefe  latter  times  have  experi- 
enced, is  the  allowance  of  a  free  Exportation 
pF  Corn/:  which  was  granted  by  a  perpetual  and 
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%itv)Dpible  edid  m  the  year  1764.  Thb  mtfafiiM^ 
|ras  founded  on  the  trueii  policy  (  and  the  wifeft 
attention  to  the  coqdud  of  the  engliOi.  That 
pec^le  becaov^  great  from  their  exportation  of 
)Dom;  but  fuch  exportation  was  chiefly  owing  to  a 
bounty  gktuited  by  parUament~*and  this  is  the  lali 
point  of  encouragement  which  JFrancc  (in  that  re- 
fpeA)  at  prefent  wants,  to  render  her  more  poweiv 
pA  than  the  acquifition  of  conquered  provinces 
wiJl  ever  effeft. 

From  the  fyJAem  adopted  at  prefent  in  that  king- 
/dom,  with  regard  to  agricuiti^re,  there  is  great 
jpeafon  to  believe,  that  a  bounty  on  exportati<»i 
iH^ill  next  enfue;  and  it  will  certainly  be  allowed 
timt  fuch  a  meafure  bids  fair  for  being  moft  coiv- 
ducive  to  render  the  hufbandry  of  France  truelf 
flourilhing. 

The  number  of  taxes  and  impofitions,  under 
;which  the  french  farmer  groans^  will  moft  certsunlf 
be  a  hindrance  to  a  complete  cultivation  while  they 
continue  ^  and  if'  the  french  court  fhould  fee  their 
real  intereft,  they  will  efitd  a  change  in  this  pure 
of  their  revenue:  but  if  they  ftiould  not  be  fo  no- 
bly cxtenfive  in  their  views,  much  wooid  be 
efl^ed  by  a  large  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
*<rorn— inaeed  fuch  a  bounty  might  be  fo  managed, 
as  in  a  great  nieafure  to  make  amends  for  the  wane 
(pf  better  laws. 

It  is  incrediblp  what  an  effcd  fuch  a  nieafure 
would  be  attended  with,  iq  a  kingdom  <^  fuch  a 
great  extent  as  France — fo  finely  fituated — ^fo.  fer- 
tile in  the  prpdu6tion  of  corn— «and  fo  advantagt- 
ouiQy  watered  by  navigable  rivers.  French  agri- 
culture would  fpeedUy  carry  aviiew  face;  for 
nothing  b  lb  highly  encouraging  of  a  vigorous 
coldvatton,  as  a  fure  and  fpeoiy  iale  of  the 
ttoducp  of  the  cartbc  If  we  caft  cur  eyes  over 
**.'''  jhc 
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^he  feveral  kingdoms  and  ftates  of  Europe,  wc  fliafl 
at  one  view  perceive,  that  agricukure  flouriflies 
:bnly  in  thofe  where  exportation  is  allowed :  and  what 
is  remarkable,  the  prioe  of  corn  is  uniformly  lo^w^ 
4n  fuch  countries,  than'  in  others,  where  the  expor* 
tation  is  prohibited,  and  fltmipe  never  vifits  a 
people  that  are  allowed  to  (ell  abroad  their  fuper- 
fluous  corn.  To  fome  politicians  this  appears  para- 
'doxical;  but  no  truth  in  mathematics  is  more 
fufceptible  of  dcmonftration. 

There  has  lately  exifted,  and  at  prefent  exifts  a 
foirit  of  improvement  in  matters  of  agriculture, 
amongft  individuals  in  France,  which  bears  a 
countenance  of  great  utility.  At  the  head  of  th^ 
true  patriots  ftands  the  Marquis  de  Tourbilli;  the 
'author  of  the  Memoire  fur  la  Defricbemens.  This 
nobleman  inherited  a  conQderable  extent  of  coun- 
try in  .Anjou;  much  the  greateft  part  of  which 
was  reputed  barren :  coniifting  oi  unbounded 
heaths,  extcnfive  marfhes,  a  variety  of  wild 
xincultivated  country  j  vaft  quantities  of  which  did 
not  fo  much  as  maintain  a  flock  of  fhecp;  and  the 
few  inhabitants,  in  a  ftate  of  beggary  and  idlenels. 
The  marquis,  iniligated  by  a  noble  fpirit  of  im- 
provement, determined  at  leaft  to  attempt  a  change 
in  his  eftate,  confiderable  only  for  its  extent.  He 
broke  up  a  fmall  piece  of  land  adjoining  to 
his  habitation,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf 
in  France,  and  cultivated  it  vcryjudicibufly— -he 
continued  every  year  the  fame  work,  until  his  houfe 
was  furrounded  -by  a  confiderable  and  well  culti- 
vated  farm ;  by  degrees  this  beneficifilwork  pro- 
ceeded itirther^  numerous  farm-houfes,  with  all 
the  neceffary  conveniencies,  were  built,  and  tra^s 
of  improved  land  thrown  to  them-^vaft  numbers 
of  inclofures  were  flruck,  and  plantations  made — 
(lis  macihes  were  drained— ibis  vaft  meadows  redy- 
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ced  to  a  fine  ftate  of  profit — his  numerous  Woodar 
brought  into  regular  cuttings— roads  made  at  a; 
great  ezpence,  even  through  mountains  themfelves. 
—quarries  of  ftone  difcovered,  and  -bridges  thrown 
over  a  river,  and  feveral  rivulets — new  vineyards 
planted — the  breed  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  im- 
proved— ^feveral  manufactories  eftabliihed — and  ta 
conclude  all,  the  number  of  fouls  on  his  domaine( 
doubled  in  twenty  years  time,  A  feries  of  conduit 
of  vaft  and  important  confequence  to  himfelf,  hit 
country,  and  his  king* 

The  good  refulting  from  fuch  an  admirable  ex- 
ample is  unbounded.  It  was  the  ftrongeft  proof 
imaginable,  that  no  funds,  no  mortgages,  nor 
any  method  of  making  intereft  of  any  fums  o£ 
money,  were  equal  to  their  employment  in 
the  improvement  of  uncultivated  lands:  The 
benefit  of  fuch  a  cpndufk  was  difplayed  in  the 
moft  ftriking  manner;  and  the  near  and  intinut^ 
connection  between  culture  and  population^  proved 
indifputably.  The  fuccefs  which  attended  the 
marquis's  operations — and  the  particular  and  ju« 
dicious  inftrudtions  he  publiihed  for  the  ufe  of  all 
who  bad  the  inclination  to  follow  his  example, 
paved  the  way  for  many  to  perfue  his  fteps.  -  The 
importance  of  which  confequence,  nouft  be  felf 
evident  to  every  one  who  has  an^  ideas  of  the 
benefits    refulting   from  well  cultivated  provin* 

CCS. 

The  celebrated  M.  du  Hamel,  and  his  numc^ 
reus  correfpondents,  on  matters  of  hufbandry, 
among  whom  M.  de  Chateauvieux  may  be  confir 
dered  as  the  principal,  have  fhown  a  due  attention 
to  mod  branches  of  rural  oeconomics :  and  dif* 
played  in  their  valuable  writings,  a  practical  know* 
ledge  of  agriculture,   which  daily  incrcafcs  and 

becomes 
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feccionifcs  more  general :  M.  du  Harticl,  particuiarlyf 
in  his  pieces  concerning  trees  and  planttngygrana- 
ties — and  experimental  agriculture^  has  bcftowed  oa 
the  publick  the  valuable  eficfts  of  his  pra&ice  and 
h\$ftud]f. 

A'diftinftion  fliould  however  be  made  between 
ihofc  worthy  patriots,  who  labour  to  perfcft  the 
tommon  pradtice — and  thofc  who  arc  chiefly  bu{ie4 
ih  introducing  new  ones;  Until  agriculture  is  ar- 
lived  at  a  much  higher  pcrfcftionj  than  it  is  at 
prefeot  in  France,  the  principal,  and  moft  im-^ 
toortant  objeft,  is  to  improve  and  advance  co  per- 
ftftion,  the  methods  ot  hufbandry,  of  which  the 
common  people  already  have  an  idea ;  bccaufe  it 
is  infinitely  more  probable  that  they  will  .folIo# 
fuch  examples,  than  others  which  proceed  on  prin* 
ciples  of  whidi  they  are  ignorant :  Thus  the  Mar- 
quis dc  Tourbilli's  improvements,  are  all  of  a  na- 
ture extremely  plain  and  common,  and  the  benefit 
refuking  from  them  generally  known  ^d  under- 
fbod:  The  old  huCbandmcn,  or  their  landlords 
thcmfelves,  fee  at  once  the  propriety  of  draining  a 
marfh,  or  making  that  land  produce  com,  which 
never  produced  any  before ;  but  die  fame  people 
will  never  be  brought  to  allow,  that  lowing  corri 
in  rows,  infteadof  the  common  method,  will  ahfwer 
better :  a  million  of  prejudices  are  here  to  be  com- 
bated ^  and  when  got  the  better  of ^  the  effeift  will 
not  be  ail  hundredth  part  fo  beneficial^  as  thebufi* 
ncl^  of  breaking  up  uncultivated  heaths,  draining 
wet  lands,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  works  of  the  im* 
mortal  Tourbilli. 

A  company  of  patriots,  particularly  of  Bordeaux:^ 
diftinguiChed  by  their  zeal,  and  the  enlightened 
manner  in  which  they  followed  the  fyftem  of  the 
true  oeconomy,  lately  engaged  among  themfclves,  to 

try 
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try  by  all  pd&bie  means  to  dircft  rhe  view^  of 
their  countrymen    to  agriculture;    that  efiential 
but  heretofore  negleded  art.     The  piincipal  ob* 
jeft  of  their  immediate  attention,  was  the  vaft  trad: 
of  uncultivated  land,  containing  about  twohuiKlred 
and  forty  thouland  acres,  which  made  a  part  of 
the  domains  of  the  marquifate  of  Certes,  fituated 
in  the-  divifion  of  Bourdeaux.     They  purchafed' 
part  of  tbefe  lands  of  the  proprietor,  by  an  abfolute 
a)ntra&  of  fale,  with  fuch  claufes  as  muft  contribute 
cfficadoufly  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  pofleflbrs,  the 
utility  of  fome  provinces,  and  by  an  nappy  train  of 
coofequences  to  the  oooimon  good  of  the  fiate« 
That  which  raoft  favoured  the  projed  of  thefc 
worthy  citizens,    was    the  entering  into  poflet 
fion    of   the   power  of  eredbing   the    twentieth 
part   of  theie  wafte  lands,  either  into  fiefs,   or 
airier  fiefs ;    and  into  the  right  of  eflablifiiing, 
agreeable   to   the  necelficy  of   the  cafe,   manur- 
fadures^  onills,   prefles,   dove-houfes,  fairs,  ma.r-* 
kets,    i^c.  and  to  enjoy   a    general    exemption 
from  all  fines  of  alienation  and  lale,  in  the  firfi: 
changes  to  which  the  portions  of  property  might 
bcfubjcft,     Befides  thefe  drcumftances,  the  king 
approved  and  consumed  the  fale  of  the  lands  by 
an  arret  of  his  council  of  ftate,  given  the  ill:  c^ 
June  1762.    By  this  arret  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
cokivators  of  thefe  lands  (hould  be  exempted  from 
the  tailes,  and  all  other  impofts,  for  forty  years : 
and  fixed  at  fix  ibis  only  all  rights  of  control  on 
all  forts    of  fales,   contrads,    exchanges,  parti- 
tions, £ff^.  6?^     He.likewife  reduced  to. one  de- 
nier per  acre  (the  twelfth  part  of  a  frencb  fermy)  the 
rights  of  regiftry,  the  hundredth  denier,  and  the 
half  hundredth  denier.    He  likcwife  granted  to  the 
bourgeois  the  ei^oymenx,  during  forty  years,  of 

free 
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^ree  fiefs,  as  to  all  lea&s  among  them,  relative  ti 
their  undertaking;  and  laftly,  renewed  to  thenl 
the  privileges,  granted  by  the  edift  of  Henry  IV. 
1607,  to  all  who  worked  at  draining  marlhcs; 
Strangers,  who  employed  themfelves  three  years  in 
the  culture  of  thefe  lands,  were  to  become  natives; 
and  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  letters  of  natu* 
ralization.  They  had  an  entire  liberty  of  eftablifh- 
ing  their  habitations,  in  whatever  part  of  France 
they  defired,  and  of  exercifing  fuch  profeffion  as 
feemed  beft  to  them,  without,  in  any  refpedt,  k>fing 
any  of  their  rights. 

Under  fuch  favourable  aufpices,  this  ruftic  com«> 
pany  were  very  eager  in  taking  the  laft  meafures 
for  beginning  the  execution  of  their  ufeful  enter- 
prize  :  Ufeful,  it  might  truely  be  called,  if^  as  the 
frcnch  afltrt,  when  completed  it  would  augment 
population  with  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
(and  people !  Beyond  all  doubt,  fuch  a  vafl:  extent 
of  country,  might  be  brought  to  produce  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  various  commodities.  They 
alTerted  likewife,  that  above  an  hundred  thoufand 
head  of  cattle,  might,  after  fome  years  labour^  Be 
maintained  by  artificial  graflcs;  and  as,  continued 
they,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  always  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  fubfiftance  they  find ;  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  population  in  thefe  new  broke  up 
farms,  from  the  plenty  of  land  and  produce,  will 
fpcedUy  be  increafed,  after  a  proper  beginning. 
For  fuch  happy  confequence$  we  may  look,  when 
hemp,  leguminous  plants,  woods,  and  fruit-tcees, 

'«re  properly  cultivated.  How  many  manufactories 
of  wool  and  filk  may  be  eftablifhed  in  thefe  at 
prcfent  wafte  lands !  While  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
when   properly  prepared*,    and  the  near  aeigh- 

s  bour- 
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vboarfaood  of  the  fca,  pipmifc  plentifbl  produAions^' 
and  the  quickeft  fale  and  exportation  I 
!    Bu|  to  return  from  thck  ardent  expeftations  <£ 
jthe  favourer^  of  the  undertaking^d  to  proceed  with 
jtbe  execiition.    Meflrs.  Vallet  de  SaUignac,  an^ 
Chaulce  de  Chazelle,  the  firft  undertakers,  hcga^A 
with  a  mod  judicious,  ^eamination  of  the  ibil,  in 
jBvery  part  of  their  pufchafe,  took  the  neceflary 
time  tQr  making  feyeral  experiments  on  it,  and 
gained  ^e  beft  knowledge  of  its  various  natures 
jn  they:  power;  they  then  oublifhed  propo&ls  t0 
labourers,  and  all  othi^r  workmen,  that  they  would 
employ  them  by  the  Viear  or  day,:  as,  they  liked 
beft^  or  in  cafe  any  or  them  liked  better  to  hire 
portions  of  the  .land,  they  (hould  be!  treated  with 
the  utmoft  favour^    Seyenteen.hundred  farms  were 
eftabliflied,  eaqh  confifting  of  a  traft  of  land,  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    They 
placed  the  habitation,  barn,  ftable,  garden,  and 
orchard,  i^  (he  copter  of  each  divlQon,  one  half  of 
which  was  converted  into  arable  lands,  and  the 
other  into  paftui^  and  wood-r-*befides  all  thi$,  the 
undertakers  furniihed  the  iarmers  with  all  the  cat** 
tie  neceflary  for  tiieir  firfl:  works.    JPurfuant  to  the 
above  divifion,  the  houfes,  bams,  and  Aables,  occu-^ 
pied  tix  thpufafid  acr^s :   Five  thoufand  were  em<« 
ployeil  i^n  gardens  and  orchards;   one  hundn^ 
^nd  ten  tj^ou&nd  in  ai^able  lands;,  eighty  thou- 
sand ^  jn   giafles;    twenty    thoufand   in    woods; 
twelve  tboufapd  in  ^mf  and  flax;  forty  thou-* 
^d  in  roa^is,  c^n^  &V...&^«    And  lailly,  three 
thoufand  for  publick  places,  as  fairs,,  markets,- 
&r.  &A    Th^  i^hok  i;^9  hundred  and  &rty  thou- 
^nd 


acres 


^  See  Merc*  d$  F.  4oufi^  176a,  p.  107*  .    .         ^ .    .        ». 
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lui  qui  par  unc  guerre  meurtrici:c  $'cinparcrqit 
de  la  meme  quantite  de  terrein.  Mais  il  n'au- 
joit  pas  aux  yeux  du  vulgairc  unc  gloire  fi 
brillante,  parce  qu'elle  feroit  flxrquife  fans  peril 
ipilitaire,  fans  perdre  aucun  citoycn,  &  fans 
s'^ttirer  la  j^lou^e  de  fes  voiGns^ 


r^. 
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THE  extent  and  other  natural  advantages  oi^: 
the  kingdom  of  France,  you  will  doubtlefs 
allow;  are  not  the  only  cauies  of  her  grandeur--^ 
Ihey  form  a  noble  foundation  for  iaduilry  to  ere& 
her  fabric  on ;  but  ftill  they  are  nothing  more  than 
a  foundation.  Spain  is  of  greater  extent  than 
France-i^ias  a  finer  climate,  ^nd  mqre  fertile  foil, 
and  is  the  belt  fituated  country  in  Europe— **and 
yet  what  a  vail  difference  there  is  in  riches^  popu<» 
loufnefs,  and  importance,  between  them;  which 
differeiice  is  owing  to  industrv;  The  extreme 
flothfulnefs  of  the  Spaniards,  joined  with.fome 
other  circumftances^  occafions  their  infignificance ; 
whereas  the  induftry  of  the  french  gives  them 
flouriihii^  manufactures,  an  extenfive  and  highly 
beneficial  commerce,  and  confequently  both  public 
and  private  wealth. 

Until  the  rei^n  of  that  great  improvei^  Lewis 
XIV.  the  manutaftures  and  foreign  commerce  of 
France  were  very  incohfiderable;  but  that  monarchy 
executing  very  vigoroufiy  the  ideas*  of  lus  prime 
minifter  Colbert,  foon  changed  the  face  of  affairs^ 
Numerous  manufactures  were  eftabliihed^  colonies 
founded  in  the  moft  diftant  regions-^an  Eaft  India 
company  ereded,  the  Newfoundland  fifiiery  profe^ 
cured  with  great  vigor — and  the  foundations  laid 
for  a  fiourilhing  fugar  trade'. 

All  thefe  articles  encreafed  in  vigor  and  publick 

benefit,  until  the  fucceffion  war*,  which,  involved 
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•the  king  in  fuch  immenre  expcnces,  and  fo  Ovef- 
ftrained  the  refourccs  of  the  kingdom,  that  every 
thing  ran  to  decay — nor  were  they  then  under  the 
happy  inBiseiKe  of  fucii  a.  mim^r  as  Cylbert  to 
protcd  ihem. 

The  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  peace 
being  his  objcft,  was,  without  his  being  particularly 
attein;ive  to  tfaefe  points,  very  favourable  to  .the  re^ 
novation  of  manqfadures.  and  commerce.  Both 
continued  on  the  increafe,  iintil  ttc  war  17+1, 
which  proved  utterly  deftru&iv^  to  aii  the  forqiga 
trade  of  Frwce^,  and  e^^meJy.  ruihc^  to  her  ma«-^ 
Aufaftures.  The  immende  danpage  ibc  teceixed 
by  that  war,  proved  Iq  the  ftrongcft  mabner  haw 
much  her  oommercq  had  iAcreafed.  The  JDumbee 
e£  fbip&  flie  loft  in  thie  war,  the  vaft  aiu&ber  of 
fiiilors  fhe  employed^  an^  the  amount  of  her  eoe» 
dies  captures,  werje  all  points  of*  the  moft  fbiklng 
proof.  In  that  w^rher  mercantile  loilcs  amouhted 
to  upwards  b£  ten  milHons  ftei^icg.  ) 

The  fucceeding  peace  fpccdily  rcne^^xdhcrxoin* 
ignerce.  At-thfi  breaking  out  dE  the  late  imx  in 
lyS^j  it  waf'arris^ed  at.  i  &iQ>rizing  bfiight.:  itut 
number  of  failors,  which  her  enemy  madc.pri^ncrs 
cl^  in  fttfboi^t.a  4>ace  of  time,  convinced] all  Eu- 
rope, €faat(faer  trade  had.  fully  recovered  ihe  ihoch 
of  the  preceding  war,  arid*  had  e^en  encreafcd  in 
value.  r!The  ruin  which  ficJlow^,  moil  certainly 
exceeded  all  forrricrloflcs^r^a  total  deftru<fliDn..was 
the  confcquence  of  that  war — forwhilc.it  conti- 
nued the  trade  of  France  was  reallytahnihiiatcd — * 
and  her  maau&i&ures  at  a  htoft  wretched  ftagna« 
tiba.  -  .    ' 

However  ruinous  fuch  perjods  naayhc  to  the 
trade  of  France,  it  will,  nevenhclefs,  conftanrly 
tenewitfolf,  whi^e  Ibe  is  poffeflcd  of  fuch  valuablit- 
colonies:  it  is  the  circijlation  occafioncd  by  thelc 

which 


%h«^h  fk  gitsitl]^  juvboMM  dmi  her  cwfopOK^^ 
trade  and  Tier  manuraftwoti  The  engftft  «iv- 
<kre^  cfaeoifalzefi  inaftbre  of  Hhr  g«^M  foiar^s^of 
thfl  ununssoc  of  Fnaoe,  witm'  mef  cmqu^rtfd-* 

people  who  know  fo  well  how  to  conquer,  km^^ 
om  htm  ta  nigQ«ukte^  taui:  thej»  kMi^  gc^eiuicd  by 
obaofteiB^  atcbd  poadov  wiiowtfei^te  w^  decern 
ftMioBi  CO  1ie<  ipidcd  by  tb^  titie  intdt«ftH»  of  cluy 
Otttmiyv  ^^  wdujdt  itever  hoMe^ieftdied  to-  FrMM 
the  fugar  iflandn.  nor  yioXikd  a»  hQ»'«h€'  leaft  fliai^ 
aPjtim:  I>fewfe«ndinnrd;46(be»yt,  Tlttft  c^inons^  are 
of  fo  genuine  and  fteriing  a  vaW)  dKM  a^  yaft  andf 
impnrcanc  commerce  is  the  immediMicdiiftqiieflfce 
«f  thtir  poffrffiqjii :  and  we  maf  judge  {torn  hence^ 
tiiaDdiei  oado  of  France- will  agaiirfpeediljr  be  rfe^ 
ftortf ,  fiooE;  there  are  no  changes  in  hct  comfiMr^' 
'  oial  ^(fairs  that  can  prevent  fueh  a  hacural'  efl^ft 
fix>m  taking  place ;  -  as  to  th«  lofs  of  Cadad)L-4-4 
-muc^  qtieflq(u%  whether  it  oughr  to  be  caHotf^  ik 
fefs  i  fa  a  commercial  fenfe,  - 1  am  elear^  vt 
caniidt. 

'  Haying  thus  in*  general  traced  the  progrefr  of  th^ 
fiienah  Qoipmerce  at  large,  I  fhall*next  endeavour  td 
My  bofoveyou  a  few  elucidations  of  the  moft  mi* 
ierial-.bBsavche^of  it,  in -particular.-  Of  thefe-the 
Ifigar^rade  ehtims  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied 
panl^.  It  is  tio-ksitf  matter  to  ftace  the  value  of 
th»"tfade  accurately;  for  the  conqueft  of  Marti- 
Mco^and  (S^addMp9,^^^<fte<^MgBfli^  gav§  rife  to 
fiiQbr  a  i«ipie^Jd?  poHi;ioa4  •pLulMfiJbti^^  in-  tM; 
liifigdxMn,  reff»ddMng>thiir  v(al4ie,  *c4i^-idwas  wirli 
ibniddi^qilty/]  DBOomnl^  ms^f-c^faAiAo^y^M^ 
counts;  and  nvm  tttu^bexaggeAtion'^ined'-iofni 
truth.  The  method  I  (hall  here  follow,  will  be  to 
-lay..btfore  you  fome  important /^^j,  the  beft  autho- 

£  4  rizcd 
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Hzed  of  any  I  can  piootoc  %  and  then  g^e  y<Nt 
fooie  ohfervatians  on  thenu 
'  Ic  is  in  the  firft  ^acc  to  be  remarked,  that»  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Fnmce  exported  no  fu^ 
gar,  having  icarcely  enough  for  her  own  coor- 
fumption* 

In  1740,  Frante  exported  8o/x)o  hog(heads» 
after  fupplying,  at  a  moderate  rate,  her  home 
confumpdon.  The  vahie  of  thb  export,  was  re- 
puted to  be  i,coo,ooo /.  fterfing,  to  employ  40000 
ton  of  Ihipping,  and  4000  feamen^ 

In, 1 76 J,  the  produce  of  Guadaloupe,-  at  the 
briti(h  market,  was. 

Commodities.  Value. 


Cocoa-nuts 

•         )C-iH97    0 

a 

to&e             ^ 

.    66261  16 

3 

CaOiafiftula 

^lod    8 

0 

Tamarinds            • 

17    5 

0 

Dry  ginger              - 

-            27ig  17 

0 

§ugar               - 

405022     4 

0 

Cowhides 

508    4 

0 

Indigo 

Cordial:  waters            * 

462  18 

0 

27    0 

0 

Rum 

715    0 

0 

Succadcs 

*             ^19 

6 

Cotton            f: 

I 12792  10 

0 

Total  ^.603  2  69    3    9 

■ 

In  addition  to  this  produce,  the  captures  made 
by  the  french  and  fpaniards,  and  the  quantity  tx* 
.ported  to  North  America  immediately  from  the 
jfland,  together  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  will 
make  the  whole  amount  to  750000/. 

The 
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^c  Weft  Indian  exports  From  BtJurdeau?^,' 
ffom  January  1750,  to  Aoguft  tysiy  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Hogiheads  of  fugar  *  1 00,4^4: 

Pounds  of  indigo  ^  •  ^   '      i>624,2oS 

—    coflfee        -  -         11,824,454 

■■  cacao  -  •  224,405 

Annatto  -  *  -  ^5^*59^ 

Hides  -  -  -  75 1  ^y 

The  value  of  thcfef  articles  was  2,768,628/. 
It  hai  been  fuppofcd,  that  the  exports  from  this 
port  did  not  amount  to  one  half  of  thofe  of  the  reft 
of.  the  kingdom.  The  export  of  the  whole  per 
artnumj  was  calculated  at  2,070,471 1:  all  purchafcd* 
by  the  manufaftures  of  France,  fuppofing  that? 
Bourdeaux  exported  a  half,  which  is  certainly  above 
the  truth.  '  ' 

There  are  fome  very  ftriking  obfer nations  to-be 
made  on  the  immcnfe  importance  of  this  trade.^ 
The  prodigious  national  advantage,  which  muft 
CTidently  refult  from  the  vaft  number  of  hands 
employed  in  it,  iivhich  fupplies  the  home  con- 
famptiorr  of  France,  and .  then  exports  in  tmfy 
a  few  2irticlcs^  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  two 
millions  fterling,  muft  furely  be  very  apparent. 
In  1740,  before  the  produftion  was  at  the  higheft 
pitch,  4000  feamen  were  employed  in  bringing  the 
fugar  alone  from  the  Weft  Indies  j  6000  more, 
were  certainly  neceflary  to  bring  home  the  other 
produftions,  and  to  navigate  the  great  number  of 
fhips  employed  in  the^gcneral  exportation  from  the 
ports  of  France.  A  vaft  employment  muft  con- 
ftantly  be  found  for  multitudes  of  artificers,  in 
the  building  and  fitting  out  fuch  fleets  of 
Clips, 

Belides  the  employing  fuch  a  great  nmnber^of 
])eople,  and  thofe  of  fo  ufeftil  profefTions,  the  value 

to 
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tOr  FniQce»  of  aa  expaitcd  pifocjgcf ^  vKtdi  yieMtf 
her  i^waird$  of  cw9  ^iUions  fierlin^^  ^  a  u'aoQ  in- 
finitely beneficial.  It  is  a  fum  of  a  vift  amoi^nc^ 
ivlftici>  figures,  oo  comparilbn  of  turoiijc,  with  anjr 
q:^  i^  (he  uniyerfe.  Nor.ougpit  wc  CQ  ibrgjct 
the  vaJH:  quantities  of  nianiifaftui:cs,  which  the 
&fffX  iftands  cdnfiantly  take  froa>  (b«ir  t)os>tb/^T 
c^wntiy.  I  anxfuUy  perfugded^  that  if  we  coafidfc 
1^,  iipportant  point — the..value  of  tjic  other  ex- 
port$4  ni^c  abpx^  particularivd  *^<-the  employ^ 
qvmt  of  ^ip  hMiidecsis  &^.  and,  loltijf  QCKiGdec  hDW» 
k^i^  a  cs^ki^l^cion  it  13  to  fuppofe  the  Bomrfpaiw 
€Xgou  a  half  of  the  whole-t-~we  majr  reaibnabijs 
^cd  u;i4rboyc  wy.  exaggeration,  value  the  fu^ 
«mjp  q£  Fra^iqe  at  Th&ze  MiLUOMS^SxEALmq  p^ 
of^KPi^  befides  the  aoxMint  of  the  home  Gon&imp^ 
tion  f . 

The  next  branch  c^  the  french  trade  I  fliali 
examv^e)  is  the  Newfoundland  Qlhery.  U  i^ 
iif^efla^  to  confider  it,  a^  it  was  befope  tbr 
Vite  war  broke  out;  or,  in  other  words^  as  U 
will  be  again  very,  foon  ^  for  I  asn  crodibly  io-* 
^c(ped»  (b^  they,  at  prefent  carr^  on  a,  fi^ry^ 

^  I^  15  to  be  temavked^  that  the  Bbafdeaux  oxpott  coik» 
^dns  up  cotcon»  wbi(^  ip  ib  matQiial'  an  article  >  inr  the 
Gaadalott]^  prc^ipce — npr  fever4  other,  particulars  of  great 
value^vvhen  this  is  well  coiifidered^  the  boundlefl  value  of 
tbe  fugar  iAands,  will  appear  in  a  yet  fbx>Rger  light. 

f.  MftQy  circumftaQ<^s  might  be  quoted  to  proirc  that 
cycn  this  large  fuxiij  is  confiderably  under  the  truth.  The 
importation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1759^  (a  year  fiibM 
jo^  €0  the  ioSts  of  war)  exclufive  of  Guadaloupe,  amount* 
•d  to  upwards  of  i  »3oo,ooo  /•  ap4  if  the  North  Ai^eriean 
import  be  added,  it  will  exceed  2poo,oco/.  Nqw^  ti^ 
produce  of  the  French  ifland,  HiQ>anioIa,  amounts  to  as  mucif 
as  all  the  Britifh  iflands  together,  and  confequentiy  the 
import. to  2|0oo,ooo/. 
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noKAfZA  great  a$  ever,  ^A  villi  evfln  t^Kfn^ 
tbeir  foci^aer  one,  as  fooa  as  the^r  Q^ccbwts  ^t 
kamp  agre  a  little  better  reoj^fir^,  filQm  the  loOh 
of  the  war,  and  ibe  oui^^ei  ^  thek  fl^  ara 
more  encrcafed. 

France,  befoi^Q  tbo  breaking  out  of  the  litft 
war,  eniployed  upjf^^rda  of  1300  fail  of  (hips  in 
aicsrb^  the  produce  of  this  fifliery  fjcpna  An»» 
ncacoth^  european  markets,  and  12000  failors< 
A114  iP'  ^^  catdbog  aod  cilri^ng  their  fifli,  they 
employed  annually  3000  boats,  and  18000  men^ 
i^hicht  added  to:  tht  fprnm:  viim^r,  nxakesi  the 
aaonbqr  of'&ameit  empjk>y^4  by  Fi^anqo^  m  ubit 
Jifliery,  ta  acDoucut  t^.  30CKK:i.  . 

Were  tbcfe.th^  only  adsfiwrtagp^  of  this  fi(hory» 
they  would,  ^o  every  ccmCiderate  peribo^  ^pwi 
houndlefkaod  tnux3enfe,.to  a  vo^ritiOiQ  p^^^i  £m 
a^trade  that  employs  30,000.  (e^m^n,  i$  io  chM  fi«b 
gle  circumilance  of  vaft  importance,  if  np  otbec 
faciiefit  reliiHed  frotsn  it  If  a  n^vm  k  a^lo  to 
huild^  and^  fit  out  the  iQoft  formid^JW^  fl^  tbft 
0££aa:ever.  boie^  it  is  of  fmall  confequence,  widbr 
Qua  tfce  addition,  of  Qumoroua  ha^dy  failprs,  accuit 
coiDed  to  the.ftia  -^  and;  tbefp  can  oniy  be  procurcrf 
by  t^ofe  branches  of  trade,  \Khijcb.  employ  grieM 
iiumhcr&  of  meo.  : 

k  i&jiot,  however,  ia  thh  rcfpedt  al^ne,  tbat  the 
NewfoAindlandr  fift^ry  is  of  fugh  gre^  benefit  to 
Erapix  ;  the^valttc  of  thq  fiib,  is.ap  article  of  very 
imporunt  profit. 

The  foenchxaught  annua^y^  b^fcrertbe  late  waj:, 
2,000,000.*  quintals  of  fiftii  which,  at  10^.  4 

•  Ai\  a^tj^or  of  no  mean  credit,  computes  the  quantity 
at  5,ooo,OQO  of  quintals,  which  makes  the  whole  amounti 
near  3,^oO)OCc  /.  ikit  as  his  number  of  (hipping,  and  uea 
Aocs  not  »eefid  t^r  ^bovfi,  i  h^v^  not.  followed  it, 

quintal. 
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quintal,  the  prime  coft,   ufuaUy  at  Newfodnd^ 
land,  amounts  to  -  -        jC-  1,000,000 

The  freight  at  3  x.  a  quintal,  -  3oo,ooQr 

In  2,000^000  quintak  of  filh,  there 
are  20,000  hogiheads  of  train  oil,  at 
the  rate  of  one*  hogfhead  to  ctrcff 
loo  quintals-,  thcfe  at  1 8  /.  per  tonj       • 
"will  amount  to  about        ^  ^       ..     90,006 

^    ■  ■ 

^  Total  amount  £,  1,390,000 

This  account  includes  the  feveral  forts  of  fifh^ 
taught  by  the  french  at  Newfoundland  1  and 
difplays  on  the  whole,  in  a  very*  dear  manner^  that 
ki  point  of  value  of  produce^  this  fifhery  is  of  im- 
menf^  confequence.  An  amount  of  thirteen 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  the  gain  by  one  article 
of  commerce,  is  a  point  of  vaft  imporunce  to 
France. 

Yet  ftill  the  benefit  refts  not  here ;  for  the  ioi-i 
menfe  confumption  of  the  oianufaftures  of  Franccj 
which  this  prodigious  fifliery  occafions,  is  almoft 
incredible.  The  vaft  number  of  ufeful  hands 
employed  in  building,  rigging,  and  fitting  out) 
thirteen  hundred  fail  of  Ibips,  befides  a  great 
number  of  fmall  craft — the  vidualing  thofe  fhips 
*— i-the  imntcnfe  quantities  of  canvas,  cordage, 
hooks,  lines,  twine,  nets,  lead,  nails,  fpikes,  edgc^ 
tools,  graplings,  anchors,  the  infinite,  quantity  of 

cooperage all    thefe  articles  are  of  immenfe 

importance  to  France,  in  finding  conftant  employ* 
ment  for  fuch  numbers  of  ufeful  hands  at  home) 
Then,  in  refpcdl  of  the  confumption  of  woollen 
manufadturcs,  in  particular,  every  one  of  the 
thirty  thoufand  men  employed  in  this  fiihery,  it  is 
computed^  confutnes  near  forty  fhiUings,  in  that 
6  branch 


^fWoh-  of  tome  produce ;  which  is  a  point  of  no 
ipcc^derabk  cpnfequenccu  . 

To  attempt  to  value  thefe  circumftanccs,  would 
be  vain;  for  thejr  arc  really  invaluable :  The  im- 
portance of  a  conftant  employment  for  30,000 
&ilors  is  bQpndlei$9  and  beyond  all  idea  of  valued 
^nd  the  prodigious  confumption  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  manufafturcs— the  vaft  employment 
of  artificers  render  this  fifhery  an  incxhauftiblc 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  ftench  nation.  I  have  been 
afiured  that  the  value  of  the  fifh,  &?^.— and  the 
^<Mifymption.of  manufadureSjare  worth,  to  France, 
upwards  of  two.  millions  and  an  half  fterling,  an- 
nually ;  and  I  am  pcitfuaded  the  calculation  is  un*- 
der  the  truth. 

The  nextbranch  of  the  french  trade,  which  I  fhall 
by  before  you,  is  the  African.  A  commerce,  fup- 
pofed  by  many  to  be  of  but  a  fccondary  nature-^ 
4nd  inconfiderable  value  *,  but  fuch  ideas,  are  very 
fer  from  being  true.  I  have  already  difplayed  tho 
Vaft  importance  of  the  fugar  tr^dc,  and  I  may  here 
sidd,  that  it  depends  almoil  intirely  on  one  branch' 
qf  that  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  viz.  the  flave  trade, 
Jt  is  well  known  that  all  the  culture  of  the  Weft- 
Indian  iflands,  is  carried  on  by  negro  flaves ;  and' 
that  an  immenfe  number  are  .conftantly  tranfported 
thither  for  the  fuppqrt  of  that  beneficial  cultivar' 
tion*  without  which  it  muft.  immediately  decline, 
^d  foon  be  utterly  ruined, 

The  number  of  flaves  tranfported  annually  from 
the  coaft  of  Africa  to  America,  has  been  pretty 
a([:curately  calculated  at  200,000:  half) of  which 
number,  the  Portuguefe  ?arry  to  Brazil  j  and  the 
o(her  half  by  the  reffi^imng  European  nations  who. 
have  fettlements  in  America,  to  thofe  fetdements. 
This  fingle  article  of  European  comgnerce,  pur- 
^afed  entirely  by  European  manufadtures,  amounts 
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to-  ho  lefi  diah  fbtir  miilidas  :itertUb;,  ^Jt»i 
reckoning  the  flaves  at  the  modtavR  nl^l^t^mHQ^ 
pounds  ^fr  head. 

^  Thi  frcnch,  in  the  Weft  indieii  dd  nM  5ri!j^ 
import  frotn  their  afncaU  ftittement  6f  Qsftt^ 
flsvte  fufficie^t  fer  tke  dkltitttioh  tff  dH^if  iflnidit 
K-^hd  thdr  tobwco^  md  indiM  ^kint^rioAs  ilf 
liouifuaia;  but  rixey  htve  tt^  Uffimmfe  tri^lfc  iilf 
them,  by  means  of  the  iftatid  of  Hil^amibla  b«in§^ 
htl£  in  their  pofielBah,  ahd  hilf  betbfigl^g  id 
the  Spamard^:  For  the  Frxnch,  twl  thftt  i&lid^ 
farniih  the  Spaniirds  with  fift  itttmbets  <tf 
negroes  ibr  alt  their  eontinenttl  f^ttfeifll^nti, 
mdcing  tfaerbby  a  prdfit  beypnd  iti  cakokderM.-^ 
^ence  we  find,  that  the  african  trade  of  FHifiid  is 
if  prodigtoas  confequcnce  to  tiidc  kifigdotn^  in 
being  the  total  fupport  of  all  their  Weft  Inditti 
^rad^and  in  maintaininfg  a  vaAt^  benefieidl  cojte- 
merce  widi  the  Spanilli  colonies.  But  it  is  ^M^ 
infinitefy  b^nefit^  in  tnariy  othtt*  tte^£h!. 

The  articles  of  merchjiitdis:^^  imp6rfed  iSW 
Europe  from  the  fretich  fettlements,  6n  thtf  ^i^- 
coaft,  are  all  of  great  coni^quence  artd  i^Ae; 
Cum  feneg^,  gold  dui^  ivorf,  ^a\%  dyin^  wood^ 
drugs^  £sf  r.  fcf  ^. 

The  gam  ff^negal  }s  «  article  of  the  highelt 
importance  to  France  ^  being  an*  estteeding 
ufnul  material^  in  maify  of  her  mofli  c^pim 
manufafftures ;  fuch  particularly  a^  filk$,  abi} 
other  fabricks  which  require  a  gl^ilTy  luftre,  to 
recommend  thetp  to  ^reign  nations*.  And  f6 
neceflary  tP  thefp  manufafture^  is  thU  ^um,  that 
in  1 75 1)  there  pafi^d  an  arn^t  of  the  fren£h  king's 
pouncil,  prohibiting  any  of  it  being  t^fbed  OQt 

9^ 
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fit  the  kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  coiifiiTcatioB, 

and  a  fine  of  300  livrts. So  beneficial  indeed, 

is  the  gum  trade  in  general,  that  a  London  mer- 
chant gained  above  ten  thouland  pounds,  ty  a 
fmgle  loading  of  gum  fcnegal— ^thc  firft  coft  of 
which  cargo  on  the  outfet,  did  not  amount  to  0015 
ihoufand  pound. 

As  to  gold  duft,  a  vaft  quantity  k  aiintiaU|F 
brought  from  the  coaft  of  Afi-ica :  it  h^s  bcencal- 
f  ulatcd,  that  the  whole  amounts  to  half  a  millioa 
flerling,  yearly :  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  trade, 
the  freiich  pofleft  a  principal  (hare. 

Ivory  is  another  article  of  very  great  importance^ 
and  iniportcd  into  France,  in  greater  quaniiti^j, 
^nd  to  far  greater  profit,  than  by  any. other 
nation ;  for  the  infinite  quantity  of  their  manufac- 
tures in  ivory,  little  utenfils  and  toys,  is  one  of  thfc 

mod  lucrative  of  anv  in  the  kingdom, Wai, 

dying  woods,  and  orugs,  are  likewife  imports  of 
greft  value  in  themfelvcs,  and  the  two  laft  of  vaflt 
confequcnce  to  other  branches  of  domieftic  trade 
1 — ^particularly  the'  dyes  to  their  manufaftures. 

But  the  ckcurtaftance  which  gives  fuch  almoft 
peculiar  advantages  to  the  african*trade,  is  the  great 
fonfumption  of  french  raanufadures  it  occafions. 
Such  valuable  articles  of  trade — ^fo  abfolutely  ne- 
ccflary,  to  the  fugar  colonies,  as  flaves— and  fo  bet 
peficial  to  the  mother  country  as  gum,  gokJ  dali, 
ivory,  C^c*  are  all  purchafed  with  the  manufac-; 
tures  of  France :  and  even  with  fome  manufafture3 
which  would  fcarcely  find  a  marl^et  clfewlicrct 
There  is,  however,  fcarce  a  brapch  of  french  mai^<c 
faftures,  but  what  finds  a  ready  fale  at  their  fettle* 
ments  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  befidcs  caking  off 
^rcat  quantities  of  their  Eaft  India  good&,  to  fbq 
annual  profit  of  that  company  alon?^  of  300,000  A 
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So  Highly  beneficial  has  this  commerce  been  f^rr 
merly,  that  the  returns  in  gold,  and  flaves,  have 
been  had  for  the  meanefl;  trifles  imaginable  >  fuch 
as  bits  of  iron,  painted  glafs,  ordinary  knives^ 
hatchets,  glafs  beads,  and  the  cheapeft  coys  and 
trinkets.  We  have  an  account,  fays  Mr,  Poftlc- 
wthwayte,  among  the  records  of  the  old  African 
company,  th^t  one  of  the  firft  englifli  (hips,  which 
traded  to  Africa  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
brought  away  1 70  pounds  weight  of  gold  dull ; 
the  goods  with  which  the  fame  were  purchafed^ 
Aot  amounting,  as  valued  in  England,  belides  the 
charges  on  board,  to  250  /.  whereas  the  gold 
brought  in  return,  at  that  time,  amounted  to 
above  14000  /•  beiides  ivory  and  other  things  of 
value. 

The  (hips  employed  in  this  trade,  take  in  i^ 
loading  of  all  thofe  fjrcnch  manufaftures,  which 
find  the  readied:  demand  on  the  coaft.  They  pro- 
ceed immediately  tp  the  frcnch  fectlements ;  a;i 
exchange  is  fpeedily  efFefted  of  fuch  lading  for  a 
cargo  of  flaves.  With^thofe  flavcs,  they  ftecr  off 
dircftly  to  Martinico,  Guadaloupcj  or  Hifpaniol^', 
(which  latter  ifland  takes  off  by  far  the  moft) 
difpofe  of  their  flaves,  and  get  freighted  with 
fugar,  C^c.  home  again  to  France.  Nor  does  the 
world  afford  more  profitable  trading  voyages  than 
thcfe.  / 

.  To  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  frcnch  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, would  trefpafs  too  much  on  your  patience  at 
prefent,  and  take  up'  more  room  than  I  fhail  afford 
It;  but  the  idea  of  its  being  entirely  ruined  by  the 
late  war,  is  fo  far  from  the  real  faft,  that  fome 
few  ftriftures  on  it,  are  no  ways  unneceflary.  AncJ 
a  flight  review  of  its  revolutions  will  convince  us, 

*  that 
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thit  the  french  Eaft  India  trader  as  it  rbfc,  and 
torttinucd,  fo  contrary  to  all  cxpcdation ;  fo  it  will 
ajgain  prove  an  exception  to  all  the  ideas  we  can 
in  general  form  of  fuch  a  commerce^  fo  frequently 
ruinedi  and  fo  often  revived. 

The  firft  rife^  and  fucceeding  misfortunes  of 
this  company,  have  very  little  connexion  with  its 
prefent  ftate :  accident,  and  misfortune,  put  their 
India  direftors  in  poffeffion  of  Pondichery  •,  then 
a  place  of  no  confequence,  being  hardly  a  village ; 
wretchednefs,  and  defeats,  were  always^  to  this 
company,  produdive  of  great  advantages— —all 
hope  was  at  an  end,  when  the  dutch  took  that 
town ;  but  that  event,  inftead  of  ruining  the  com- 
pany, laid  the  foundations  of  all  tht  liicceeding 
trade  they  acquired.  The  dutch  rendered  it  a 
complete  fortification-,  and  then  reftored  it  by 
treaty  to  the  french  ;  who  being  fo  extremely  for- 
tunate as  to  have  their  afiairs  in  India  managed 
with  admirable  prudence  and  integrity  ;  vaft  num- 
bers of  people,  of  all  nations  and  religionsj 
flocked  to  Pondichery,  to  enjoy  the  valuable  ad- 
^vantages  of  mild  and  upright  government  and 
liberty  of  confcience.  The  Sieur  Martin,  who 
at  this  time  had  the  chief  diredtioh,  was  fo 
good  a  manager,  that  in  four  or  five  years  he  fo 
changecl  ithe  place,  that  it  was  fcarcely  to  h6 
known.  '  He  not  only  compleated  the  fortifications 
on  an  cxtenfive  plan,  and  affembled  a  good  garri- 
fon  of  between  feven  and  eight  hundred  men,  but 
built  one  hundred  new  houfes,  and  laid  out  a  re- 
gular plan  for  a  large  town,  into  which,  by  his 
pwn  prudence  and  good  management,  he  drew 
within  the  fpace  of  five  years,  more  than  50  or 
60,000  inhabitants:  fo  that  in  the  year  1710,  it; 
was  become  one  of  the  moft  confidcrable  places  in 
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the  iMtiesi.m  the  lands  of  the  turopeans;  aiul  if 
the  affairs  of  the  compaoy  in  EuiDpe,  had  k^ 
pace  at  M  trkh  the  inyrov^ecnents  nKwde  bf  dlk 
gcAtleo)^  in  the  Indies^  the  frencfa  company,  in 
point  of  trade,  might  rrry  feon  haire  been,  in  &Me 
meafure)  upon  a  fe^i  wtth  their  neighbours,  the 
^nglilh  and  <iutch  *.  It  is  from  fuch  a  leries  of 
•good  inana^nMnr^  that,  akhoogh  the  frencfa  pride 
themfelves  fo  mUoh  at  home^  on  die  granaeor> 
and  abfolut^  power  of  their  king,  and  talk  in  f^ 
high  a  ftfaia  of  his  conquefts,  yet  afitd:  x^uiie 
:aaother  language  in  eke  Indies  ^  for  they  vakie 
chemfelves  cherbi  upon  tiieir  joftice  and  modet^ 
tion;  their  hiving  purcfaafed  the  finail  territory 
which  th^  ptiBtik  ^  their  having  lived  upon  Mod 
ler^s  wkh  «keir  neighbours,  attd  their  eftaUifli^ 
i^g  fo  hrge  a  town^  and  acquiring  fo  many  thou« 
fyad  fub^St^  purely  by  the  equity  and  mikUieft 
p£  tbek  admiiiiftration  f . 

.  Pondichery  waa  oertaiaiiy  a  phce  of  gfe«t  C0ft» 
iequenoei  £or  before  the  £ng)i(b  took  it,  it  CCau 
tained  upwi^ds  of  one  hondrod  and  twenty  thod« 
^d  inhabitams.  The  magazines  of  the  company; 
and  of  private  jpcdbns,  were  both  num^ocrs  and 
HiagnificcM,  aa  far  as  any  thing  of  that  nature  caA 
be  fo.  'They  had  a  krgie  and  beautiful  maifast 
phce,  fue  fi^e  gates»  eleven  baftbos,  £>r  the  de« 
fence  of  theic  wfcUs^  h  regular  ckadel,  well  filt^ 
tiSed,  upwards  of  four  hundred  cannon  opott 
their  work$»  befides  a  good  train  of  field  pkoeft, 
bombs^  mortars^  and  <Mdier  military  (bores  in  their 

•  UoJ.  Vnf9.  mft,  "wil.  Ki.  p.  too.— — flj?.  ies  tnin  Orient 
udes^  torn.  iti.  p.  217.  ^ 

"  'f  Mc^.UttJ'V.Htfi.  voLxi.  p.  lou 

arfc-i 
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affenii  ♦.  Thefc  cattttbt  be  k  place  better  ficuated 
for  trade  than  Pondichery,  being  in  the  midft  of 
the  curopean  fettlcments,  on  the  told  of  Coro- 
rt^ndeU  and  having  all  the  bay  of  Bengal  open 
before  them :  So  that  the  company's  magazines 
ifehe  full  of  dll  the  comrtiodities  and  tnanofaftufes, 
XiW  only  of  the  coaft  of  Cotortiandel,  but  of  other 
parts  of  the  Indies ;  as  Bengal,  Surat,  and  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  s  as  alfo  of  fueh  as  are  imported 
from  Peffia,  awd  the  eoafts  of  the  red  fea :  and 
hcte  likewift  afe  theii-  wafehoafes  fof  all  fOrts  of 
Eifropeah  eortrriodities,  i«^hieh  are  convehiently 
tranip6rted  from  thenee,  as  oceafibn  recjaires,  to 
the  ftveral  markets  In  the  Indies  f.  the  ftapk 
trtde,  howcveh  bf  the  place,  is  efteemed  to  be 
piece  goods,  or  which  the  fineft  are  rtiade  in  the 
neighbouring  kiiiordofti  of  Goleonda,  ahd  the  beft 
psktited  here.  They  likewJfe  have  great  quantities 
of  fllk  raw  and  mariufiftuted,  gold  and  filvef 
bfotades,  perfames,  fpiees,  aftd  diamonds^  ia 
wfcich  they  were  faid  to  have  made  a  great  pro- 
grefe  of  late,  Md  for  which,  it  is  certain,  they  iife 
very  cdrtvehiently  (Ituated,  as  being  at  a  imall 
diftiance  from  Hhc  fineft  mines  in  the  Indies  5  and 
by  having  amonaft  them  perfons  as  well  fklUed 
in  jewels  as  any  in  the  woHd  f. 

The  pofifettton  of  fo  valuable  a  plaee  in  the 
Jit<flesr,  is  of  infinite  confeauehce  to  the  eompany 
-*and  fcareeiy  'fnfefit)r  is  that  of  the  Well  known 
Port  L'Orienf,  an  eftablifcment,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  term,  the  molt  extraordinary  in  the 
worid-^There  Is  not  an  Inftance  in  Europe,  of  fo 
comptete  a  confiruSiion^  for  a  mere  trading  cotnpa- 

•  Hijft  det  Ikdcf  Orhfitaled,  tortj.  iii.  p.  ^53, 
f  tHB.dfCom,  tm,  it.  col.  750, 
i.  M§i,  Ufti*p.  Hifi,  vol.  xi.  p.  108. 
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ny ;  acnd  will  for  ever  remain  a  ftriking  monu- 
ment of  the  munificent  encouragement  trade  has* 
met  with  in  France. 

Port  L'Oricnt,  is  a  very  fpacious,  lafe,  and  con- 
venient harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blavet^ 
in  Brittany,  capable  of  receiving  large  ihips> 
Which  may  fafely  pals  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  thofe  advantages,  it  was  very 
litde  frequented  by  veffels  of  any  fort,  until  the 
government  beftowed  it  upon  this  company.  ^ 
From  that  time,  it  was  the  center  of  their  com- 
merce in  France :  They  fpent  a  great  deal  of 
money,  in  making  docks  and  yards,  and  other 
conveniencies.  But  afterwards  it  received  moft . 
noble  additions,  when  the  Eaft  and  Weft  India 
companies  became  united.  The  park,  which  is  of 
confiderable  extent,  enclofes  their  ware-houfes  and 
magazines,  which  are  prodigioufly  large,  very 
conveniently  difpofed,  thoroughly  well  built, 
ftrongly  vaulted,  and  covered  with  blue  flatc : 
The  apartments  of  the  direftors,  and  other  officer* 
of  the  company,  compofe  all  together  two  handfome 
piles  of  building,  and  are  very  commodious ;  they 
have  likewife  a  Ipacious  rope  walk,  a  <naga«ine  of 
mfifts,  4nd  a  fine  arfenal.  Before  the  magazines 
lie  the  quays,  which  are  always  kept  clean  and  ia 
good  repair ;  clqfe.to  them  i\k  veflels  are.  moored, 
to  as  to  take  in,  or  deliver,  their  lading  with  all 
imaginable  facility :  and ,  the  town,  port,  docks, 
yards,  and  all  their  dependencies  are  covered  and 

protefted  by  a  good  citadel-: This  center  of  all 

their  commerce,  is  of  vaft  iitility  to  the  company, 
not  only  in  the  immediate  benefits  of  the  ftruc- 
tures  themfelvcs,  but  in  keeping  all  her  concerns-. 
directly  under  the  eye  of  proper  officers,  in  one 
place,  where  they  may  aflift.each  other,  in  cafes  of 
5  cmer- 
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emergency,  and  where  fuch  raeafures  may  be  talcea 
for  preventing  frauds  and  embezzlements,  as  mull 
-contribute  to  their  fccurity  in  a  high  degree.  It 
likewife  prevents  thofe  continual  difficulties,  and 
dilputes,  which  would  otherwifc  arife,  between  the 
company  and  the  king*s  officers,  or  farmers  gencr 
ral,  in  refpeft  to  duties,  and  to  the  diftribution  of 
Eaft  India  commodities  through  the  kingdom; 
and  which,  from  the  credit,  thefe  kind  of  people 
nfually  have  with  the  minifters,  mufl:  turn  to  the 
company's  prejudice*. 

This  excellent  ftate  of  the  company's  concerns 
at  Pondichery,  and  Port  L'Orient,  was  not  cffefted 
at  once,  but  was  the  gradual  work  of  a  confidera- 
ble  period  of  time.  It  is  neceffary  to  lay  before 
you,  all  the  revolutions  the  trade  underwent,  while 
protefted  by  the  great  Colbert — and  'till  the  union 
with  the  Weft  India  company. '  Under  the  pacific 
adminiftration  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  their  affairs  car- 
ried a  tolerable  appearance,  but  it  was  a  mere  ap- 
pearance, until  Meir.  Orry  and  Fulvy,  being  at 
the  head  of  the  finances  in  1737,  which  they  ma- 
naged with  furprifing  fuccefs,  took  the  company's 
aflfairs  under  their  proteftion.  They  faw  plainly  that 
large  fupplics  were  neceflary  to  extricate  them  from 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured ;  and  there- 
fore having  firft  made  a  ftrid  enquiry  into  their  af- 
fairs, and  taking  care  to  put  them  into  the  beft  order 
poffible,  they  furnifhed  them  with  fuch  fums  as 
were  neceflary  for  augmenting  their  commerce  5  fo 
that  in  the  Ihort  Ipace  of  two  years,  they  doubled 
their  returns,  and  in  three  years  more  brought 
them  to  thrice  as  much  as  they  had  been.  By  thi? 
management  their  faies,  at  Port  L'Oricnt,  became 

.    •  pffd,  Univ.  Hift,  vol.  xi.  p.  195, 
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regular  ^nd  confid^rable^  increaling  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  publicl;  falc  in  the  year  174a,  pro- 
duced 24,000,000  of  livres,  or  ^cujt  i,ogo,ooo 
ftcrlingr  bcfides  which,  they  rcfcrved  in  their 
magazines  goods  to  the  voJuc  of  4,000*000  of  livrca 
more ;  and  the  flrft  ftwps  that;  arrived  in  1 742^ 
brought  home  a  ftiH  more  valuable  ci^i^o,  Af 
that  time,  they  h^d  upwards  of  forty  very  |mc  ftxips 
of  their  own,  ^nd  according  to  their  cftablifhmcot 
fent  ten  or  twelve  every  year  to  the  Indies ;  that  is, 
two  to  China  -,  three  to  the  gulph  of  Bengal ;  thre^ 
or  four  tQ  Pondichery,  and  one  or  two  to  the 
iflands.  This  cxtraordiaary  change  in  the  com- 
pany's affkirs,  alarmed  and  ama^a  all  Europe,  but 
more  efpecially  the  maritime  powers,  yrhq  faw  witl\ 
infinite  concern,  a  company,  that  but  a  few  years 
before,  was  looked  upon  as  funk  §nd  deftroyed^ 
npw  rifing  into  as  high  credit  as  any  of  tjieir  own. 
But  perhaps  their  concern  would  have  been  in 
fome  meafure  allcviatedj^  if  they  had  but  fo  much 
as  fufpefted  that  this  prpfperity  was  in  a  great 
meafure  arcificial,  and  confcquenjly.  pinch  mote  ii\ 
the  power  of  accidents,  than  in  att  appearance  i% 
feemed  to  be :  For  all  affiftancc  from  M.  Orry,£5f<", 
was  a  profound  fecrct  *• 

The  fucceeding  war  involving  the  tninlftr^in 
great  c^pences,  M,  Orry  was  obliged  to  declare  tQ 
the  directors  of  the  company,  that  fot  the  f\iture^ 
their  trade  muS:  fupport  itfelf.  This  was  a  valt 
ibock,  which  almoft  at  one  ftrokc  tumbled  down 
that  fine  fabrick,  which  fo  lately  ha4  cavjfed  fuci^ 
envy.  The  werft  confequencc  which  attended  this 
liffair,  with  refpeft  to  the  nation,  and  the  com- 
pany, vas  the  l?;tting  aft  Europip  fee  that  this  qpoit 

^  Moa\  Utfiv.  Htfi^  vol.  »•  p.  ||4, 
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fliercc  wu  a  thing  not  to  be  carried  on  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries,  by  a  fociety  of  private  per- 
Ibna,  incorporated  by  publick  authority,  but  mult 
be  direfted,  upheld,  and  managed  by  minifters,  or 
at  leaft  in  fubondination  to  them  *,  fb  that,  whereas 
ki  other  countries,  trade  fbpports  the  State ;  in 
this,  on  the  contrary,  trade  cannot  flourifh,  or 
even  fubfii^  but  from  the  attention^  and  through 
the  afliilance  of  the  State.  As  to  the  company,  ic 
fliewed,  that  notwithftanding  appearances,  it  was 
very  far  from  being  upon  a  level  with  other  com- 
panies, though  never  any  of  them,  in  any  country, 
had  been  fo  much  cheriQied,  or  received  fuch  fup* 
pBcs  from  the  government,  which  gave  them 
being;  yet,  after  all,  this  affair  which  made  fo 
great  a  noife  at  the  time,  pafied  over  eaffer  than 
could  have  been  eapeded;  the  proprietors,  after 
a  Hftle  murmuring,  fubmrtted  to  what  they  could 
not  help  5  and  by  the  affiftance  of  a  few  lotteries, 
pretty  well  extricated  thcmfelves  from  the  difficul- 
des  brought  upon  them  by  M.  Orry^is  declara- 
tion. Then-  ftock  after  the  peace,  though  it  did 
not  rife  fo  high  as  before — rote,  however,  as  high 
as  could  be  expedcd ;  and  the  regularity  of  theii; 
iaies  and  dividends  was  again  rrftored*. 

The  laft  war  was  carried  on  with  fo  much  naval 
^rit  by  the  EngHfh^  that  the  French  company, 
after  the  taking  of  I^>ndichc^y,  was  in  a  manner 
annihilated.  But  notwithftanding  their  ill  fuccefs, 
the  french  miniftiT  made  greater  efforts  in  India 
than  any  where  elft — they  conftantly  kept  a  very 
ftout  fquadron  of  men  of  war  in  thofe  teas,  info- 
much  that  the  EngKfh  admirals  there,  had  no 
rcafon  to  boaft  of  ^ny  brilliant  naval  fucccfs  5  the 
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two  oatioos  being,  in  the  Eaft  Ipdies,  by  ^  mocf 
on  an  equality  by  fca,  than  in  any  other  region. 
The  keeping  fo  good  a  countenance  was  of  great 
fervice  to  their  affairs,  notwithftanding  the  lofe  of 
P©ndichery.  And  another  part  of  their  condudb^ 
which  was  equally  poliiical,  was  the  laying  by  iii 
Port  L'Oripnt,  the  beft  and  chief  of  Indiamen» 
whereby  they  efcaped  any  very  conQderable  lofies 
by  fea,  to  which  they  would  otbcrwifc  have  beei^ 
cxpofed ;  and  were  ready  againft  a  peac^  to  pro- 
fccute  their  trade  with  fome  vigour. 

Accordingly  the  war  was  nearly  a  fufpen^on  of 
the  company's  commerce ;  for  on  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace  of  Fontainebleau  i^  1763,  which  rc- 
ftored  to  the  french  the  conquefts  made  by  the 
fenglifh,  the  company,  it  is  fuppofed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  miniftry,  fet  immediately  about  a 
full  renovation  of  their  trade.  Proper  and  judici- 
ous direftors  were  fent  over  to  the  Indies,  to  re- 
eftablifh  order  in  their  affairs — to  reftorc  all  things 
to  their  former  footing — and  particularly,  fo  tq 
renew  and  improve  the  fortifications  of  Ppndi- 
chery,  as  to  put  it  entirely  out  of  all  fear  from  any 
future  attacks.  And  in  thefc  important  perfuits 
have  the  company  been  engaged,  from  the  peace, 
to  the  laft  advices  received  from  the  Indies. 
'Their  fliips  have  lately  failed  with  tolerable  exad- 
ncfs,  and  the  trade  in  general  is  op  a  good  footing, 
giving  many  fighs  of  once  more  becoming  cpnfi- 
derable. 

The  pofleffion  entire  of  the  iflands  of  Mada- 
gafcar,  France  and  Bourbon,  and  the  fpirit  with 
which  they  profecute  their  fettlements  on  them, 
will  tend  moft  powerfully  to  re-eftablilh  the  com- 
pany's trade  in  full  vigour.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
trench  Eaft  India  commerce  it  has  been  very  corn- 
mod 


pom  to  reckon  Pondichety  and  the  Bengal  trade 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Indies:  but  this  has 
proceeded  from  an  ignorance  of  the  importance  of 
thefe  iflands  ;  and  as  the  voluminous  work,  A-om 
which  1  have  chiefiy  taken  the  preceding  account 
pf  the  French  India  company,  cannot  poflibly  be 
in  many  hands,  I  fhall  take  the  fame  freedom  with 
it^  in  regard  to  thefe  iflands,  and  lay  before  you, 
in  as  ihort  a  compafs  as  poffible,  what  is  moft 
worthy  of  obfervation  in  them. 

The  iflahd  of  France  lies  in  fouth  lat.  20.  and 
2 1.     The  climate  is  pretty  warm,  but  very  whole- 
ibme,   and  the  air  ferene.     The  extent  of  it  is 
about  fifty  leagues.     The  foil  produces  all  the 
trees,  fruits,  and  herbs,  which  are  common  in  the 
&me  latitude.     Groves  of  oranges  both  fweet  and 
four,  as  well  as  citrons,  are  plenty  ;  and  the  pine^ 
apple  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  very  great  perfec- 
tion.    It  produces  ebony  of  feveral  colours,  amaz- 
ingly beautiful.     The  prcfcnt ,  defeft  of  grain,  is 
JTupplied  by  admirable  potatoes,   and  a  root  they 
call  manioc,  of  which  incomparable  bread  is  made* 
It  abounds  with  plerTty  of  black  cattle,  vcnifon,  wild 
fowl ;  and  fifh  in  great  abundance :   and  it  har* 
hours  no  venomous  infects  or  reptiles.     It  is  an- 
nually vifited  by  veflels  in  their  way  from  Europe 
to  the  Indies. 

As  fine  a  fpot  as  this  ifland  ever  was — the  India 
company  confidered  it  as  a  dead  weight  upon 
them  J  until,  in  I734,  M.  de  la  Bourdennaye  was 
fcnt  over  as  governor  of  the  iflands.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  ifle  of  France,  he  found  it  in  as  mifera- 
ble  a  condition  as  ever  colony  was;  very  thin  of 
people,  and  thofe  ignorant,  lazy^  and  feditious,  as 
if  they  had  not  been,  as  they  really  were,  naked, 
dcfencelefs  and  ftarving.  This  gentleman  went 
to  work  with  all  the  vigor  and  pufelick  fpirit  ima- 
ginable 5 
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gifiiUc  i  and  at  tbe  fxptiKie  of  irmkii^  tftrf  tnao; 
\iQcJe?  bis  cotqoHn^  hi$  f^cret  enemy,  thoygk 
they  lU  prafdit  (h^t  he  w«s  the  wifeft,  gentkft^aml 
beft  «f  g^vereorti  hu  fgim  pui  all  nhings  to  lighted 
^  brcH^gjbiq  tlm  gr^»ceft  pare  of  thetn  to  bdievcr 
U»t  h<^  really  w^  what,  out  of  forviie  flaitsory^ 
ii)«y  QtUcd  htm. 

He  feni  fof  yoyng  w^ocp  owf  from  Madagaf- 
car,  bred  th^m  ^  ^  honeft  tnd  rcl'^itms  pnocK. 
pies,  and  then  ma4e  \)fr  f f  ^hem  ^inft  Amm 
outlaws  and  bamiHti»  that  were  in  the  ifland, 
whom  he  obliged  either  to  fubmit,  or  qgit  k. 
He  (bund  in  tlie  iQand  fcurce  a  planter,  mani^^ 
turer,  or  ie^iet'i  he  m^e  every  abk  man  that  rcr 
fidf  4  therr»  aU  of  ihcfe,  by  iheving  him  that  it  was 
hia  intrreft^  and  placing  the  efience  oi  his  fma 
power  in  hh  e:scampk.  When  he  eatne  there  was 
nothing  but  eahiitt  \  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  yta(|» 
befide$  private  habitattoDa»  he  ere^d  nagazincsy 
vfeMb)  harra^ks>  fortifications,  n^illa»  quajp8» 
canals  and  aqti«du£t%  ptrtieularly  one  that  earrtad 
ffvih  waiQr  4own  to  the  port,  and  tq  tho  boTintais, 
three  thou^md  dx  b^ndnrd  toifes  in  Wngcb,  whkh 
effieftwlly  removed  the  »pgft  troqbkfome  eipoim, 
fttncc  that,  hitherto  had  impeded  their  thrivii^. 
They  ha^  nt wr  been  fkilful  enough  to  clear  or 
repair  the  fmallcft  veffel  for  their  ov/n  fervice,  ^M 
were  forced  to  lay  them  tip  when  foul  or  decayed 
tiU  iomff  ^p  came  in,  when  they  could  hire  ebo 
carpenters  to  do  what  ihey  wanted.  They  ha4 
mc  ritbar  raad^*  carriages,,  or  fawing  oills ;  tt» 
ggvcf  nor  enal^cd  them  to  ge^  the  better  oi  xkm&t 
wanes,  and  in  eighteen  oe  twenty  mionil^  bronglMi 
dowa  a  Urge  quantity  of  ^ervtce^ible  timber  to  th# 
porti  whew  be  provided  yards,  wet  and  dry 
docks,  poncpnss  eaaras,  iltalk)ps,  iind  whiMvw 
tii€  wai  neoafiary  fer  eareeoing,  which  he  por^ 
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formed  ^  cffedually  as  ui  Europe.  In  1797  he 
liunchccj  a  brigantine ;  in  1 738  he  built  two  good 
ftiips,  and  toward$  the  clofc  of  the  year,  pm  one 
y^n  the  ftockSf  of  the  burden  of  500  tons.  Itx  a 
word,  ip  four  years  time,  the  port  of  the  ifle  of 
Fr^mce  was  as  iii  for  building,  or  careening,,  a^ 
yOfient,  the  burinefs  as  effefhially  done^  and  wi(h 
more  expedition. 

AU  theft  fervices  cogld  never  have  been  brought 
about^"  if  he  had  not  attended^  at  the  tame  time, 
to  the  peTfonal  interefts,  and  private  advantj^  of 
?vcry  planter  in  the  iQand.  A  few  inftances  will 
fulBce  to  fet  this  important  affair  in  a  clear  li^ht^ 
In  the  firft  plage,  he  prevented  their  ever  being 
diftreJTed  for  food,  that  is,  for  bread,  which  bd 
oftcQ  happened  before,  and  waj;  the  principal  cauiii 
of  Uieir  poverty.  He  did  thus,  by  obliging  them 
to  pknt  500  feet  fquare  of  manioc,  for  every 
bla<^k  ipan  aiid  their  families.  At  firft  they  were 
very  aycrfc*  and  foitte  were  fo  wicked  as  to  deftray 
the^  pUMauoas,  after  they  were  made-,,  but  by 
degrees  becoming  more  accuftomcd  to  this  diet, 
they  a^'<^wircd  lagacity  enough  to  perceive  that 
brpwQ  bread  was  better  than  none.  He  next  ppt» 
vented  theif  Qaughxcring  cattle  at  random^  obliged 
the  crews  of  the  company's  Ihips  to  be  fetisfied 
during  their  ftay,  with  nfli  and  turtle,  when  it  was 
abfolutely  requifite ;  and,  by  this  tempocary  fhon 
allowance,  fccured  to  them  perpetual  plenijy.  He 
put  them  upon  rai0ng  commocSiiiefr  and  manufac^ 
cures,  of  which  they  never  thought-,  and,  amoagft 
the  Tfiftx  he  fet  on  foot  fugar  works,;  for  the  profit 
of  the  company,  which  brought  in^  when  he  left 

the  ifl^nd,  fixty  tho.ufand  livres  a-year. -As.  ta 

Wmrclf,  his  difintereftednefs  equalled  his  abilities  i 
for  be  never  poficfled,  a  foo«  of  landf  nox  tmdcct 
for  a  finde  liyr?. 

AH 
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All  thefe  ftfange  things  were  performed  between 
1735  and  1740,  and  certainly  contain  the  mod 
ftriking  inftance  of  the  vaft  power  of  induftry,  and 
perfevcrancc,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals 
of  hiftory :  So  very  remarkable  is  it,  and  fo  fine  a 
leflbn  does  it  contain  for  future  fettlers  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  that  I  could  not  deny  myfcif  the 
pleafure  of  laying  this  (ketch  before  you. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  than  M.  dc 
Bourdennaye's  happy  thought  of  cultivating  com- 
iRodities  of  gr6at  value,  as  well  in  the  Indies,  as 
in  Europe.  The  fugar  that  is  raifed  here,  has  a 
conftant  and  regular  vent  at  Surat,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  cotton  and  indigo,  likewife  cultivated  by 
him,  arc  ftaple  commodities  for  the  homeward 
bound  (hips.  In  confequencc  therefore  of  thefc 
improvements,  the  people  of  the  ifland  arc  enabled 
to  purchafe,  in  a  great  raeafure,  all  they  want, 
cither  from  homeward  or  outward  bound  ihips  j 
and  in  time  perhaps,  as  the  ifland  becomes  more 
populous,  and  confequently  more  flourifhing,  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  undertake  difcoveries  in 
thofe  unknown  fouthern  countries,  which  beyond 
all  doubt  fixes  for  ever  the  maritime  power  of  that 
nation,  which  has  courage  enough  to  form  fectle- 
ments  in  them,  as  this  ifland  is  at  leafl  as  well,  if 
not  better  fituated  for  that  purpofe,  than  any  other 
ipot  upon  the  globe. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon,  lies  in  the  lat.  21  de- 
grees, at  a  fmall  diftance  from  that  of  France.  It 
is  about  fifty  feven  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
air  is  very  pleafant,  and  wonderfully  wholefome,  in- 
fomuch  that  people  live  there  to  a  vaft  age,  with- 
out feeling  either  infirrfiities  or  difeafes.  This  re- 
markable falubrity,  it  is  fuppofed,  is  owing  to  their 
hurricanes,  a  kind  of  ftorm  well  known,  which 
generally  vifits  them  once  or  twice  a-year  :>  but 
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the  inhabitants,  by  many  fure  prognofticks,  ai^ 
enabled  fully  to  fecure  themfelves.  The  foil  is 
cxccffively  fruitful,  producing  turkey  corn,  and 
rice,  twice  a-year;  the  latter  in  vaft  abundance. 
Cattle,  fifli,  and  fruits,  plentiful;  and  the  latter: 
in  great  perfeftion:  .It  produces  fome  valuable 
commodities,  fuch  as  ebony,  cotton,  white  pepper, 
gum  benjamin,  aloes  and  tobacco  •,  all  excellent 
in  their  kind  :  Befides  fome  plantations  of  fugar-— 
and  feveral  years  ago,  the  company  annually 
brought  from  thence,  coffee  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  very  fuuation  of  thefe  iflands  render  thea> 
of  vaft  confcquence  to  the  french  company;  for- 
the  fuccefs  of  their  Eaft  India  commerce,  mull 
depend  upon  their  remaining  in  a  ppfperous  and 
tbriving  condition.    Neither  is  it  at  all  impoffible^ 
that  by  degrees  they  may  open  a  commerce  to  all : 
parts  of  the  Indies,  direftly  from  thefe  iflands,? 
which  are  certainly  as  well  fituated  for  that  pur-, 
ppfe,  as  can  be  wifhed,  as  by  a  proper  attention  ta, 
the  feafons,  voyages  may  be  made  with  great  faci- : 
lity  and  fafety,  from  them  to  the  Perfian  and  Ara^ . 
bian    gulph,  and  even  to  the  ftraits  of   Sonda,  ' 
and  China,  without  the  neceility  of  touching  at 
any  port  in  the  Indies,  and  returns  might  be  made 
thither  in  the  like  manner  *. 

Thofe  valuable  produflions  abovjc  Specified,  par-  ^ 
ticularjy  fugar,  coffee,  and  ricie>  have  been  lately 
cultivated  in  thefe  iflands  with  unufual  fpirit.  It 
may  be  reafonably  conjeftured,  that  the  french 
company  finding  them  in  the  late  war  their  only 
refource,  profecuted  their  fettlement  with  unufual  , 
diligence;    infomuch,    that  at  prefent   they  arc 

'*  Mud.  Vaiv,  ////?•  vol.  xi.  p.  170. 
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eftecnied  in  France,  the  moft  important  coloniw 
Mlanging  to  the  India  company,  not  excepting 
l^mdichery  itfelF.  And  the  ^exports  of  the  three 
aft4ctesi  above  fpecified,  have  bccbtfte  fo  confidefa- 
Me^  that  I  am  vety  much  furpmcd  their  vaft  im- 

eitRAce  ii  not  more  generally  known.  They  wU! 
yond  all  doubt  be  Ac  readitft  and  woft  effcftual 
irteans  of  fpeedUy  rcftorihg  the  Frettch  Eaft  Irtdfa 
cotnpkiry  to  aH,  and  more  than  all,  its  A)rmef 
gldiy^  arid  enable  it  to  reft  On  morc  ftable  fotinda- 
tkmi  than  we  hart  iecn  it  hitherto  has  don€. 

Thus  much  it  is  neceffary  I  fliould  lay  before 
yOu/'Cofteemihg  the  pifttciilafs  of  the  French  Eaft 
India  tfade--«s  to  the  comititrcc  in  general,  thcrt 
is  no  doubt  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to^ 
PWttcie,  fince  Ihe  w6iald  infallibly  purchafc  the  pfo- 
dace  of  It  ff6m  her  neighbours.  If  flie  did  not 
bi'ihg  it  h^weh^ffdf— and  fiieh  long  voyagfcs^^lth 
large  6Apii  training  up  a  conTidetable  number  ^ 
meift  valuabte  feamen,  itnder  th^m  in  that  refpeft 
of  great  importance  to  a  people  that  would  be 
maflrime.  Add  to  this,  that  notwhMandiog  the 
balance  is  here,  a^  viith  all  nations  that  trade  to 
India^  againft  them--^t  no  inconllderable  quto- 
tiiy  of  French  manwftftuws  is  exported— and 
y^ien  the  ilknds  of  France,  and  Bonrbon,  come  to 
be  fully  fctded,  which  they  fpeedily  wHl,  this  arti- 
cle will  be  ef  the  otmoft  conftqticnce. 

The  tttft  trade  which  the  French  have  of  late 
yiars  carried  6tt  to  the  Lewnt,  is  one  of  the  molt 
lueMtive  that  cah  be  imagined,  as  it  takes  off  at\ 
infinite  ^jwaritity  of  then-  mamifaaures :  It  is  aUb 
atttioft  fingalarJy  bentfidal,  in  being  entlrdy  wc^i 
ffonn  the  Englifli.-  A  commercial  weight  taken 
from  their  fcale,  and  thrown  into  that  of  France, 
is  from  that  circumftancc  of  double  value.    The 
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jiort  of  Mftrieille3  Is  fo  fiAtly  filiated  for  the  me- 
dfteiTaheah  ir^e.  that  vvhen  the  neceflki^  maifiU- 
faftures  wcfe  eftablilhed,  it  Was  aldioft  ifflpoflTi- 
ble  for  any  other  nation  to  rival  Frince  in  this 
trade ;  and  that  famous  fea  pott,  and  her  neigh* 
jhodriog  provinces  abound  with  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factures, and  affortments,  proper  for  the  Levant 
trade,  and  fVom  the  admirable  fnwation,  are  ena- 
bled to  carry  them  to  market,  much  cheaper  than 
any  other  people.  This  mott  lucrative  and  bene- 
fici^  commerce,  employs  afi  Immenfe  number  of 
ihips  and  libamen,  and  takes  off  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  the  manufaftilres  of  Prance.  It  is  almoll 
incredible  what  a  loll  that  of  this  trade  is  reckoned 
in  England,  and  how  much  the  fuccefs  of  the 
French  in  it  is  regretted  there  *. . 

The  tr^e  which  the  French  Carry  on  with 
Spain,  is  likewife  veiry  extfenfive,  and  highly  bene* 
£cial*«-and  has  been  for  fome  years»   and  is  at 


*  The  Fsenck  l^vc  for  fi)ft«  y«ars  pgJt  obufned  ^t  ibcrel 
from  Spain,  of  making  CajUle  S.oap»  a^  it  is  called*  and 
iAvt  ftt  Up  very  large  ftanufkfturfes  thereof,  both  at  Mar* 
iMm  and  Tottlott,  atid  hav«  tkereby  beat  the  Spaniards  ^t 
^  tfatt  TaioiUe  fanook  of  tmd^^  Kor  is  this  the  only  beiiedt 
which  France  recdves  bv  this  tna&ufa<Elar«;  for  aa  9^6  o£  th« 
chief  ingrecHeyts  of  malcing  this  foapi  is  Levantine  olive  oiU 
together  with  the  ingrttlieiits  of  folk  and  barilh,  their  large 
^fttkt  fi>r  tkeir  foap,  gives  thM  the  advantage  of  conft^k6t  back 
foists  from  the  Levant*  with  th^fe  oila;  which,  it  f0ciil4, 
has  ^mved  one  great,  if  not  the  only  tteans  of  the  French  ad^ 
vandng  their  Turkey  tr^e,  upon  the  ruins  of  ours;  foi^ 
%fe  having  no  fach  manufadure  of  Caftile  foap,  chat  will 
ttttfiOie  C«€h  ^ihcitiei  of  Levant  «il  as  the  FMoch,  #e  catk 
iMither  OBde  with  the  TiU-kt,  fo  mnch  lo  their  advantm*  M 
the  French  do,  nor  fo  much  to  our  own*  as  if  our  Turkey 
traders  had  the  like  benefit  by  conlUnt  back  freights,^  Mod, 
Vmv.  ffifi,  vol.  xKii.  p,  39a* 
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t)refent,  greatly  on  the  cncrcafe,  to  the  prejudice  of 
that  of  the  Englifh,  We  may  eafily  conceive  how 
lucrative  this  branch  is,  from  feveral  circumftan- 
ces:  I  ft.  The  high  value  it  was  always  cftimated 
at  in  England.  2d,  They  fetch  away  the  raw 
materials  of  Spain  for  their  own  manufadures ;  as 
the  raw  filk  of  Valencia,  Granada,  Murcia,  &?r.  the 
wool  of  Caftile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Leon,  &?r. 
both  which  articles  they  purchafe  with  French  ma- 
nufadures,  and  work  into  goods,  which  they  fell 
again  to  the  Spaniards.  Befides  thefe  articles,  they 
export  to  Cadiz,  vaft  quantities  of  all  their  manu- 
fadtures,  to  be  fhipped  for  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
returns  for  which  they  receive  chiefly  in  money. 

As  to  the  trade  of  France  to  the  north,  it  was 
formerly  extremely  beneficial,  but  has  not  of  late, 
fince  her  demand  for  naval  ftores  has  encreafed  fo 
greatly,  flouriQied  as  before,  the  balance  being 
againft  them. 

The  next  branch  of  trade,  of  which  I  fhall 
make  particular  mention  is,  that  to  the  coloi\y  of 
Louifiana.  I  fpeak  not  of  it  as  arrived  at  anyiull 
perfeftion,  but  rather  as  an  opening  to  a  commerce 
infinitely  beneficial,  and  of  vaft  extent.  This  co* 
lony  produces,  at  prefent,  no  inconfiderable  quan-* 
tity  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  rice,  all  highly  valuable 
articles,  and  the  foil  and  climate  fo  exfrcmely  fuit- 
able  to  them,  that  their  great  increafe  is  not  to  be 
doubted  of.  Since  the  peace,  the  French  have 
been  very  bufy  in  forwarding  the  growth  of  this 
fettlement — in  navagating  the  Mifliffippi,  and 
forming  an  extenfive  intcrcourfe  with  the  numerous 
nations  of  Indians,  on  its  banks,  and  thofe  of 
various  great  rivers  which  fall,  on  their  fide,  into 
it.  Thefe  meafures  have  opetied  the  door  of  a  no 
inconfiderable  demand  for  French  manufaftures, 

which 
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wl^ch  will  dottbtleis  increafe  by  good  manage^ 
bient  daily* 

The  borne  »ade  of  France,  which  well  defertes 
«ur  regard,  is  the  coafting  trade  by  fea,  in  ortJer 
to  brin^  the  produdt  of  the  Ibuth  parts  of  France 
to  thofe  of  the  north,  for  the  fupply  of  the  gre^t 
city  of  Paris,  and  of  all  the  northern  provinces  : 
and  this,  indeed,  is  a  very  coniiderable,  as  well  as 
material  part  of  their  trade;    next  to  the  coal 
trade  of  Eagland,  is  perhaps  the  greateft  article  of 
its  kind  in  Europe,  and  employs  more  fliips,  and 
more  people.    The  principal  ports  for  this  com- 
Bierce,  are  the  cities  of  Bourdeaux,  and  Rouen ; 
but  n»aay  other  places  (hare  in  the  trade  by  the 
way,  both  in  the  out  loading,  and  in  the  returns. 
The  firft  Ihips  are  loaded  at  Bourdeaux  with  wines, 
fruits    of   ui   forts,  and   all   other    products  of 
ihe  fouthern  provinces ;  and  there  fetting  out  in  a 
fleet,   dnd  under  convoy  in  time  of  war,  (top  at: 
5t.  Martins,  and  the  ifle  of  Rhee.     Here  they  are 
jcriqed  by  the  (hips  from  Rochelle,  laden  alfo  with 
wines,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  with  corn, 
which  the  adjacent  country  fupplies.    Hence  they 
proceed  to  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  and  anchoring  at 
BelleiOe,  are  joined  by  another  fleet  from  Nantes, 
Sberrant,  and  St.  Malo,  laden  with  white  wines, 
brandy  and  corn ;  though  generally  the  Ihips  from 
Nantes,  fcfr.  take  care  to  be  ready  for  the  convoy, 
and  to  be  at  Belleiflc  before  them.     The  fleet 
thus    gathered,  ibmetimes  even  during   a    war, 
make  up  from  1 50  to  200  fail,  and  they  proceed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.     The  (hips  defigned  for 
the  trade  of  Paris,  put  in  at  Havre,  and,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  winds  and  tides,  make  the  belt 
of  their  way  up  to  Rouen,  while  the  reft  feparate 
for  their  refpcftive  ports,  as  Caen,  Dieppe,  St. 
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Valery,  Boiogne,  Calais,  Dunkirk,  tSc.  thefe  are 
the  chief  ports  where  they  unload.     The  grofs  of 
their  loading  is  delivered  in  this  manner,  and  from 
thefe  places,  the  wines  are  difperfed  over  aU  the 
northern   provinces  of  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands •,  for  Dunkirk  being la  free  port,  all  the  mer- 
chandizes deftined  for  Handers,  on   board  thefe 
coafting  veflels,  are  difperfed  from  Dunkirk  by  the 
canals,  and  rivers,  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
Nor  is  this  coafting  trade  only  thus  confiderable  in 
one  fleer,   but  it  is  paffing  and  re-pafling   all  the 
year,  efpecially  in  the  autumn  after  the  vintage  *. 
As  to  the  variety  of  French  manufaftures  which 
fupply  all  thefe  various  branches  of  ext^nfive  com- 
merce ^  they  are  very  confiderable,  both  in  their 
value,   and   the  number  of  people  they  employ. 
It  would  be  no  eafy  matter,   to  prefent  you  with  a 
complete  defcription  of  them ;  but  a  (light  idea  is 
better  than  none  :  The  city  of  Tours  has  abound- 
ed fo  much  in  the  filk  manufadure,  as  alone  to 
have  had  8000  looms,  and  800  mills  conftantiy 
employed.     In   Lyons   there  once   were    18,000 
looms,   but  the  perfecutions   of  the   proteftants 
greatly   reduced   them.      The   woollen  cloths  of 
Abeville,  are  not  inferior  to  the  Englifh  ;  and  of 
all  the  manufaftures  of  France,  this  gave  the  moll 
fcvere  blow  to  thofe  of  England.     Abeville  is  alfo 
noted  for  its  manufaftures  of  foap,  fail-cloth,  and 
linen.     Auvergne,  for  fine  thread,  lace,  and  ftuflS  ; 
and  for  paper,  accounted  the  fineft  in  Europe. 
Nifmes,  for  fine  ferges,  and  ftufFs.    Cambray,  for 

•  Of  that  trade,  which  in  time  will  prove  the  grcatcft,  I 
fpcak  not  particularly — It  is  at  prefent  in  its  infancy — but  (  am 
i^uch  niiftaken  if  it  will  long  continue  fo — I  i^ean  the  Expqr- 
T/^TioN  OF  Corn. 
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cambricks ;  and  St,  Quintin,  for  lawns.  In 
Picardy,  arc  the  fined  glafs  manufaftures.  In  other 
parts  are  fine  manufaftures,  of  gold  and  filver 
ftufFs,  embroideries,  fewing  filk,  fattins,  crapes^ 
laces,  toys,  millenary  wares,  tapeftries,  plufli,  hats, 
parchment,  hard  ware,  pot-a(h,  pitch,  oils  of  olives, 
turpentine,  lintfeed  and  almonds,  brandy,  raifins, 

A  particular  view  of  thefe,  and  a  vaft  many  other 
manufaAures,  would  be  highly  worthy  the  publick 
notice;  but  there  is  no  defcription  of  them,  on 
any  good  authority,  to  be  had :  It  would  be  a  very 
curious  part  of  knowledge,  to  be  informed  pre^ 
cifely  of  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  all  of 
them,  with  the  refpe(9:ive  amount  of  the  value  of 
each  ;  but  through  negligence,  neither  the  French 
xniniftry,  nor  the  intendants  themfelves,  know 
fcarce  any  thing  of  the  matter,  which  ignorance 
has  appeared  more  than  once.  I  may,  however, 
from  no  inconfiderablc  authority  affert,  that  before 
the  late  war,  they  were  very  confiderable — though 
not  equal  in  many  branches  to  what  they  were  in 
Lewis  XIV's  time  :  The  iate  war  ruined  (for  the 
time)  many  of  them ;  and  greatly  diftrefled  all  i 
But  many  are  again  in  a  thriving  way,  and  if  the 
peace  Ihould  (unexpeftedly)  be  of  any  material 
duration,  they  will  all  doubclefs  regain  their  former 
(lourifhing  condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  prefent  miniftry  in 
France,  (and  any  future  ones)  will,  as  long  as  the 
peace  lafts,  give  all  poffible  encouragement  to  the 
commerce  and  manvifadures  of  the  kingdom : 
It  is  fuch  a  condudi:  which  can  alone  reftore  a 
nation  fo  exhaufted,  as  France  frequently  has  been 
*— and  this  condudt  will  doubtlefs  again  be  at- 
tended with  the  fame  effe6b,  as  bcr  enemy  bos  left 
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her  in  pojejjipny  cf  fucb  immenfify  ten^fitial  c^imhs^ 
Whether  fuch  a  reftoration  of  trade,  will  itfelf  be 
attended  with  thofe  cfFefts,  the  fcnfihle  part  of  the 
nation  wilhcs  for,  is  a  point  pn  which  t  oflfcwJ  % 
fcyr  Qonjedturcs  ia  my  ftrft  Ic^cf^ 


t  H  ) 
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THE  gireit  and  fnaterial  point  of  enquiry  cort^*^ 
ccrning  every  country,  is  the  Revenues.  Wc 
are  apt  too  often  to  abforb  all  conlideration 
in  this  alone — and  too  frequently  imagine,  that 
every  circumftance  attending  a  nation,  is  of  great 
or  tnfling  value,  only  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
the  revenue  of  the  ftate.  But,  without  falling  into 
this  almoft  univerfal  infatuation,  you  will  doubtlefs 
agree  with  me  in  aflferting  that  the  revenue  of  a 
kingdom,  is  a  point  of  vefy  confiderable  impor- 
tance, and  highly  deferving  all  endcivours  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  iti  A  clear  knowledge 
of  the  income  of  the  government^  and  the  refbur- 
ces  which  have  been  made  ufe  of  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  will  difcover  many  points  of  valuable 
political  knowledgct  and  throw  a  great  light  on  the 
unirerfal  concerns  of  any  people. 

The  revenue  of  fcarce  any  kingdom  in  Europe, 
has  been  more  magnified,  and  diminifhed,  by  poli- 
tical writers,  than  that  of  France:  Some  have 
rated  it  ihconiparably  higher  than  the  truth — i 
while  others  have  been  as  fedulous  in  lowering  it 
as  much  beneath  the  reality  5  however,  notwith- 
ftatiding  the  variety  of  opinions,  it  will  not  be  a 
diMcult  tafk  to  ftate  it  pretty  near  the  truth ;  and 
in  this  I  fhall  follow  the  beft  authorities  I  can  meet 
with,  my  principal  guide  being  jthe  author  of  the 
Stale  of  France.  1  Ihall  lay  before  you,  in  the 
firft  place,'thc  fcveral  articles  of  the  revenue,  with 
G  3  fome 
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fomc  remarks  on  the  tendency  and  confequences  ef 
each,  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  general. 

The  greateft  branch  is  the 

I.  General  Farms. 

Thefe  farms  are  the  chief  of  what  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue  hire  of  the  crown,  and  eonfift  of  the 
aids — gabclls — cuftoms — ftamps — entries — fundry 
duties-^and  confifcations. 

I.  The  aids,  are  duties  on  the  retail  of  wines*  ' 
brandies,  and  other  liquors.     * 

Thefe  articles  form  fo  great  a  part  of  the  inter- 
nal circulation  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  revenue, 
in  its  prcfcnt  ftate,  could  not  be  kept  up  without 
the  aids  :  but  it  is  ever  worthy  of  remark,  that  a 
tax  had  much  better  be  laid  on  the  land  itfelf,  than 
on  the  land's  produftions,  as  the  confumer  always 
pays  an  advance  for  the  tax,  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  tax  itfctf.  However  the  aids  are  more  to- 
lerable to  the  people  than  fome  other  taxes. 

2-  The  gabells.  Thefe  are  the  fums  arifing 
from  the  fale  of  fait  made  by  the  farmers,  or 
bought  by  them  at  a  low  price  on  the  fea  coafts, 
and  which  they  afterwards  fell  at  eleven  fols  the 
pound  throughout  the  kingdom,  except  in  the 
conquered  countries,  where  fait  is  a  free  trade. 

This  monopoly,  from  the  univerfality  of  the  ufe 
of  ll:lt — and  the  neceflity  of  it  to  the  poor,  is  very 
burthcnfome  to  the  kingdom  :  There  is  not  in 
nature  more  pernicious  methods  of  raifing  publick- 
money,  than  by  this  of  monopoly — none  that  is 
5  felt 
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felt  heavier  by  the  poor,  nor  more  difcouraging  to 
induftry. 

3.  The  cuftoms,  are  duties  laid  on  all  kinds  of 
merchandize,  either  brought  in  or  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  alfo  on  the  import  and  export  from 
and  to  the  provinces— which  all  together'form  a 
fpecies  of  impofition  not  fo  politically  deviled,  as 
one  would  expeft  from  the  attention  the  French 
have  given  to  commerce.  The  duties  on  exporta- 
tion are  too  heavy,  but  they  begin  to  have  better 
ideas  of  this  part  of  domeftic  <3economy ;  for  late- 
ly the  exportation  of  corn,  duty  free,  has  been 
allowed,  and  it  is  expedbed  that  this  indulgence 
will  be  extended  to  fome  6ther  articles  of  confc- 
qucnce. 

4.  The  damps,  on  psrper  and  parchment,  are  fo 
lucrative,  that  the  farmers  fell  the  material  for 
eight-ninths  more  than  the  real  value.  The 
ftamps  on  gold  and  filver,  are  fixed  before  gold- 
fmiths  and  others  are  to  expdfe  their  goods  to 
falc.  The  ftamps  on  iron,  and  other  metals,  are  a 
duty  on  every  hundred  weight,  before  it  comes  out 
of  the  forge  :  It  likewife  includes  all  manufaftories 
for  looking-glafs,  earthen  ware,  porcelains,  and  a; I 
glafs  houfcs.  The  ftamp  on  leathers,  is  a  duty  on 
every  hundred  weight,  before  it  is  fent  from  the 
tanners. 

5.  The  entries,  are  duties  fettled  at  Paris,  and 
all  the  great  cities  in  the  kingdom,  called  free  ci- 
ties, from  not  paying  the  tax,  and  being  exempted 
from  furnilhing  a  militia.  They  are  collefbed  at 
the  city  gates,  for  all  cattle,  wild  fowl,  game, 
freOi  and  faked  fifh,  barley,  oats,  and  fmall  grain, 
pulfe,  peafe,    beans,  lentils,  &?f.    butter,   chc^efe, 

.     -   •  G4  eggs. 
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eggs,  fruits,  ftrong  liquors,  French  and  forcigif 
wines,  beer,  cyder,  fire  wood,  and  wood  for  manu- 
faftures,  and  in  general,  on  all  merchandize  and 
goods,  not  fubjeft  to  the  payment  of  cuftom. 

It  certainly  will  bear  a  queftion.  Whether  a  tax 
on  thofe  who  chufe  to  live  ia  cities,  in  preference 
to  the  country,  be  a  burthen  on  the  people  at 
large  ?  I  (hould  be  inclined  to  think  it  advanta- 
geous, if  only  the  inhabitant  of  cities  paid  it-^but 
the  misfortune  is,  this  tax  ^hich  appears  to  be  paid 
by  the  citizen,  is  moft  undoubtedly,  in  a  great 
mcafure,  borne  by  the  hu/bandmeni  for  all  taxes 
or  incumbrances,  on  the  fale  of  the  land's  produc- 
tions, muft  fall  heavy  on  the  occupier,  as  the  con- 
£umption  is  cramped  and  leiQcined.. 

6.  Sundry  duties.  Thefe  confift  of,  i.  ^be  ikh 
tics  on  manufc^ures.  Every  piece  of  filken,  or 
woollen  ftuff,  wrought  in  any  of  the  manufaftoriea 
of  the  kingdom  ;  as  alfo  every  pair  of  ftockings- 
of  filk,  worfted,  thread,  and  cotton,  are,,  be- 
fore they  arc  carried  out  of  fuch  manufaftory^  to 
pay  a  certain  tax  or  duty,  after  which  a  piece  of 
lead  is  fiaftened  to  them,  marked  with  a  flower  de 

luce. ^2.  DiUits  on  wild  fowl  and  gatnf^  and  on 

frejh  and  failed  fifb.  Over  and  above  the  entries 
paid  by  thefe  commodities,  they  are  liable  ta  an- 
other duty,  on  being  brought  into  market,  before 
they  can  be  fold.  3.  Duties  on  tallows^  oilsy  anit 
foap.  Hie  duties  upon  this  farm,  are  collefted 
upon  every  barrel  of  oil  fold  in  the  kingdom ; 
on  every  hundred  v;eight  of  candles  iffued  from 
the  manufadtories,  and  on  every  hundred  weight 
or  foap  expofed  to  fale. 

1  hcfe  feveral  duties  are  a  very  heavy  weight 
on  the  French  manufadlures  5  which,  were  it  not 
for  them,   would  be  exported  much  cheaper  to 

foreign. 
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foreign  countries :  neverthclcfs,  weighty  as  they 
are,  the  goods  are  fold  in  many  parts  of  the  w6rld 
cheaper  than  the  fame  can  fae  aflfordcd  by  feme  0- 
ther  nations. 

7.  Confifcations.  All  frauds  and  fraudulenc 
traffic  are  liable  to  heavy  fines,  and  all  the  goods 
confifcated-*-All  foreign  merchandize  not  allowed 
to  be  fold  in  the  kingdom,  is  con^fcated.  Like- 
wife  all  kinds  of  internal  trade^  contrary  to  ihe 
letter  of  .the  law— and  all  omiiBons  of  paying  du- 
ties, fcff.  all  thefe  articles,  6?^.  forfeit  fcvcrcly  to 
the  farmers  general. 

11.  Tobacco  Farm. 

The  farmers  of  the  revenue  buy  up  tobacco  in 
foreign  countries,  at  a  very  fmall  price,  manufac- 
ture it  themfelves,  and  afterwards  fell  it  all  over 
the  kingdom,  at  54  fols^^  pound,  excepting  only, 
in  the  conquered  countries,  where  tobacco  is  a  free 
trade;  and  in  fome  other  provinces,  where  they 
fell  it  for  no  more  than  24,  30,  or  36  fols  the 
pound,  according  to  their  diftance  from  the  fron^ 
tiers.  This  monopoly  is  but  a  trifling  burthen  to 
the  people  -,  and  as  eafy  a  method  as  any  of  rai- 
fing  money ;  but  all  monopolies  are  deftrudlive  of 
trade  in  general. 

III.  The  Post  Farm. 

This   revenue,  befides  the  poftage  of  letters^' 
includes  that  of  pacquets,   and  a  duty  of  one 
fol  per  pound,  for  all  remittances-  of  cafh  from 
one    province    to    another,    and    one    town    to- 

another befides   a  tax  on  poft  horfes.     The 

duty. on  remittances  raifing  any  funis  is  a  ftrong. 
"  ■  "  ~        proof 
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proof  that  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  is  on  ;p 
very   wrong  footing — this  is  occaGoned  by    the . 
want  of  paper  currency.    What  a  ridiculous  figure . 
would  fuch  remittances  make  in  England  or  Hol- 
land !  What  a  contemptible  fum  would  fuch  a  tax 
raife! 

IV.  The  Farm  of  Carriages  and  Tolls. 

The  carriages,  include  all  forts  of  publick  ones 
travelling  by  land,  and  even  by  water.  The  tolls 
are  a  duty  of  10,  15  or  20  fols,  more  or  lefs,  for 
every  hundred  weight  of  goods  croffing  over  cer- 
tain rivers  and  canals. 

V.  Land  Tax. 

This  is  divided  into  feveral  branches,  viz. 
I.  The  taille,  or  tax,  on  the  pais  d'eledion  (or 
thofe  provinces  without  parliaments)  is  an  arbi- 
trary, tax  impofed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  twen- 
ty provinces  of  the  pais  d*elcdion,  excepting  the 
clergy^  the  noblejfe^  the  offuers  Qf  the  hinges  boujhold^ 
the  princes  and  pincejjes  of  the  bloody  the  officers  cf  the 
arnrj^  and  marine^  and  thofe  who  are  foffeffed  of 
fofis  and  offices.  This  tax  is  impofed  yearly  by  the 
king,  and  ajflcfled  upon  each  province,  according 
to  its  ability  of  payment ;  the  intendanr  lays  the 
affeffment,  firft  on  each  elcftion,  then  on  each  pa- 
rifli,  and  at  length  it  is  charged  on  each  inhabi- 
tant, according  to  his  means,  by  the  deputies  of 
the  intendants,  on  each  eleftion,  and  the  elders  of 
each  parifh,  in  prefcnce  of  the  judges  of  the  place, , 
and  the  fyndic. 

One  of  the  moft  oppreflive  and  unequal  taxes 
the  wit  of  man  could  devife!  All  thofe  of  the. 

whole' 
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vfaole  kingdom,  who  are  alone  able  to  bear  it,  are 
excepted  Irom  it :  while  prgudice,  partiality,  and 
picque,  guide  all  the  afleflmentS)  which  are  as  ar- 
bitrary as  any  Turkifh  impofuion,  and  liable  to 
no  appeal.  It  is  this  villainous  tax,  which  will  for 
ever  keep  down  the  hulbandry  of  France.  En- 
couragements of  various  kinds  may  be  given  to  a- 
griculture,  and  be  attended  with  great  confequence, 
but  never  can  fet  it  on  that  independant  and  fecure 
bafis,  which  a  fair  equality  of  taxes  would  eScdi: 
in  a  moment.  This  tax,  it  is  faid,  is  laid  on  every 
one  according  to  bis  means^  but  that  is  a  meer  ex- 
prellion,  without  a  reality,  for  intrigue,  and  a  miU 
lion  of  other  caufes  warp  it  from  the  original  in*, 
tention :  and  under  the  notion  of  taxing  every  one. 
according  to  his  ability,  all  improvements  in  huf-- 
bandry  are  fevercly  taxed. — No  fooner  does  a  far- 
mer improve  a  piece  of  indifferent  land  and  gaia 
good  crops — ^no  fooner  does  he  increafe  or  improve 
his  breed  of  cattle,  or,  in  a  word,  give  any  fign  of 
the  leaft  ability^  however  it  is  expended  in  the  pro- 
portion of  culture  and  induftry,  than  whip  comes 
the  intendant's  myrmidons,  and  rate  him  up  for 
fuch  circumstances — and  with  this  dreadful  addi- 
tion, that  fuch  a  Yxtxitjhew  of  wealth  is  ever  taken 
as  a  proof  that  more  is  concealed,  which  would 
appear,  were  it  not  for  a  fear  of  being  taxed,  and 
therefore  they  are  extremely  careful  not  to  under 
aflefs  the  matter.  It  rnufl:  be  apparent  to  the  leaft 
attentive  obferver,  what  terrible  confequences 
muft  flow  from  lijch  an  oppreflive  tax,  fo  partially 
levied  o;i,  I  may  fay,  the  huibandry  of  the  king* 
dom. 

The  grofs  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  on  a  nation, 
is  not  of  that  determinate  confcquence  fome  may 
imagine.   If  politicians  fuppofe  that  the  kingdom  of 

'France 
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Ptinct  \i  very  able  to  jricld  ^  reveniic  of  ten  mit* 
lions  fterling^  it  is  not  from  hence  to  be  concudcd^ 
that  even  eight  millions  are  eafily  raifed :  A  lefi 
futn  may  come  into  the  royal  treafufy,  almoft  to 
the  ruin  of  the  kingdom :  For  the  nature  of  the 
taxes,  and  the  method  of  collefting  them  are  to 
be  eonfidered  •,  which  aire  beyond  all  lb  frequently 
pernicious,  that  the  manner  of  raifing  four  million^, 
may  be  more  burthenfome  to  the  people  at  large, 
than  the  ^hole  amount  of  the  four  milHons  fepa- 
raifely  eonfidered— -or,  in  a  word,  that  nine  millionr 
had  better  be  railed  in  the  riioft  beneficial  and  equal 
manner,  than  four  on  any  other  plan.  All  that 
can  be  faid  on:  this  fubjed):  is  applicable  to  the 

The  fecorid  part  of  the  land-tax,  h  that  on  the 
pals  d*etat.— —  In  Languedoc,  .Burgundy,  firi- 
tany,  and  Provence,  which  are  the  four  provinces 
of  the  pais  d'etat,  the  tax  is  laid  in  each  parilh,  on 
the  lands  held  in  focage:  The  gentry,  the  clergy,  and 
fwordfi-nen,  pay  according  to  the  vsriue  of  the  lands 
they  are  in  aftual  poffeflion  of  i  the  merchants^  ar- 
tificers and  tradefnien,  are  taxed  according  to  their 
ftations.  But  the  porters,  day-labourers,  and  poor, 
are  not  included  in  this  tax,  as  they  are  in  the 
^a'is  d'eleftion. 

The  third  part  of  the  land  tax,  is  the  fubfidy  of 
the  annexed  and  conquered  countries. 

It  is  impofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  pais 
d*erat.  The  annexed  countries  are,  the  three 
biftiopricks,  and  the  diitchies  of  Lx)rraine  and  Barr* 
The  conquered  ones,  Flanders,  Haynault,  Alface, 
Frariche  Compte,  and  RouiTillon. 

yi. 
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VL  The  Capitation. 

This  tax  on  the  pais  d'eledion,  the  pal^s  d'etat, 
^nd  the  annexed  and  conquered  provinces,  is  la;d 
on  every  individual  without  exception.  Every 
one  pays  it,  from  the  Dauphin  of  France,  to  the 
men  and  maid  fervants,  and  water-carriers.  It  i^ 
Jaid  according  to  the  quality  of  each  perfon,  whe- 
ther in  eftates,  trade,  pofts,  employ,  afts,  calling 
or  labour  5  the  military  are  likewifc  fubjc(Jt  to  this 
^ax,  down  to  the  loweft  foldicr,  who  pay  every 
year  22  fols,  but  their  commanding  officer  gene? 
rally  makes  thcni  a  prefent  of  it,  by  not  dedufting 
it  from  their  pay.  The  clergy,  and  the  officers  of 
judicature,  aye  aflefled  in  comn^on  with  every  one 
clfe. 

The  capitation  is  laid  on  the  town  of  Paris — 
Penfions — ^King  and  Queen's  hou(bold — troops  of 
the  King's  houfchold — Princes,  Dukes,  (^c.  (^c. 
•—war,  marine  and  gallies — clergy— courts  of  juf- 
ticc — ^places  and  offices— fundry  other  capita- 
tions-— 

VII.  General  tenths  of  the  CtERoy. 

This  tax  is  laid  on  all  kinds  of  church  reve- 
nues :  none  exempted  ^om  it,  but  the  mendicant 
ifriars. 

VIII.  Free  gifts  of  the  Clergy. 

A  prefent  to  the  kin^  by  the  clergy  of  France^; 
in  their  great  aflembhes,  which  are  held  every 
tfn  years.  / 

9  m 
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IX,  Free  gift  of  the  pais  d'etat. 

A  prcfent  made  to  the  king,  by  the  provinces 
of  the  pais  d'etat,  for  the  prcfervation  of  tteir 
privileges,  which  is  regulated  every  two  years  by 
the  afTemblies  or  feflions  of  the  dates.  It  is  Uid 
Oil  all  the  inhabitants  in  general. 


X.  Produce  of  the  Colonies. 

An  impoft '  laid  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  or  French  iljands  of  the  Weft  Indies,  the 
djities  on  goods  carried  from  thence  by  forc.ignen, 
j^nd  on  foreign  goods  brought  thither. 


XI.  Tenth  P^nny. 

A  tenth  of  the  income  of  all  eftates  in  the 
kingdom,  without  exception — has  not  been  Jeviisd 
lately. 


XII.  Ditto  on  Pensions,  C^c. 

XIII.  Coinage  of  Money, 

XIV.  Demcfns,  Waters  and  Forefts. 

Confift  of  the  land  eftates  belonging  to  the  king 
-^— quit  rents -fines — —efchcatages^^;^r— quint 
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and  requint,  or  a  tax  of  a  fifth,  and  the  fifth  of 
a  fifth,  on  the  fale  of  all  land— firil  fruits  on 
purch^es  of  manors^— vacancies  of  church  pre- 
ferments— King's  timber,  with  ftvexul  other  mofc 
trifling  articles. 
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GENERAL  SPECIFICATION. 


1.  General  fanii^ 

2.  Tobacco  fana 
3.Poftfann  » 
^.  Carriage  fitfm 

5.  Land  tax  « 

6.  Tht  Capitation 

7.  General  tenths  of  the  Clergy 
$•  Free  gifts  of  the  Clergy 

9«  Free  gifts  of  the  pais  d'etat 
10*  Produce  of  the  Colonies 

1 1.  Tenth  penny 

1 2,  Ditto  on  penfions,  ffc. 
1 3  •  Coinage  of  money 

14.  Demefns,  iic.  * 
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«739- 

1740. 

«74«  •» 

174*  f. 

C 

£' 

£: 

£' 

3561*50 

3727450 

3631250 

37«75«« 

437$o« 

481250 

481250 

481250 

175000 

183750 

105000 

183750 

96*50 

100625 

113750 

105000 

aai6375 

2226375 

23 "43 75 

*3«4jy$ 

,149391 » 

1526432 

1319597 

»3S»«75 

3JO00O 

37«87S 

37««75 

356650 

91875 

96250 

lOOOOO 

91875 

1S1824 

201250 

236250 

275625 

100625 

70000 

64093 

6615 1 

484111! 

1609581 

9362J 

96250 

»®5437 

105771 

1006S5 

61250  . 

74375 

78750 

105365 

160625 

1231J6 

i68o«o 

9,114,229        9»303»38*       9»5«M39        10,916,154 


*Tlie  debt  ofFranceencitaied  this  year       £.  1,050,000 

t  IMtto  (part  of  it  at  lo^  /^  r/jv/.)        •  it 382*5M 

Thefe  fams  were  borrowed  j  befidoi  the  above 
verenue. 

t.  Oaljr  for  cbiee  flioatka* 


H 


Propor; 
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ProportroR  *of  the  LaIto'  Tjv  x. 

i74t  and  1742. 

On*1ie  pais  d'eteaidfe            -        £.  ^sSf9Ji75^ 

On  the  pais  d*etat                  -  ^^i^S^ 

On  the  annexed  and  conquered  ceiui-7  .^o      . 

tries.              -        .       -          J  *^^»750 

'  -   - 

In  thefe  years  the  capitatign  on  the  annexed  and 
conquered  countries,  amounted  to       £.  1^8,125 

When: the  tendi  penny  raifes  two 
millions  on  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
annexed  and  conquered  provinces,  pay  £.  400,006  ' 
or  a  nftli. 

The  iame  proportion  nearly  holds,  between  them 
as  above. 

The  proportion  of  "the  capitations  cannot  *bc 
gained,  as  they  include  fo  many  different  fetts  bf 

officers. 

According  to  M.  de  Mirabeau,  the  fevcnue  of 
Ffance  is  as  follows  : 

Impojls  not  farmed. 

Tailles  -  *i;888,i'67       '    '  * 

Winter  quarters  -  396,991 

Particular  impofuions  -      137,196 
Capkadonft            -»  i>io2,i5a 

Gfam^ 


Gratuitous  gifts         -  55  ^4 1 S 

Capiution  on  the  pais  d'etat   434,308 
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General  and  particular  farms. 

rms  - 

^oifly  -  21,875 

"Pitto  of  lx)rram      -        145,862 


Pep^ral  farms  -  -         £.    4,812,500 

jParcQs  of  Poifly  -  21,875 

167,737 


Tbe  marks  on  leather        -  -     '       51,012 

To  which  we  muft  add,"  as  territd- 
rial,  k  appanages  or  eicchanges  439750 

9^5851229 


lo  this  table  of  &he  ordinary  revenues  of  France 
j(iays  M.  de  M*)  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reve- 
iuies  of  the  crown,  and  others,  9s  the  domains  ali- 
jenaced,  the  woods,  pofts,  n^ojcues,  and  cafual  arti- 
cles. 

I  fliould  remark  to  you  here,  that  by  much  the 
^eaceft  part  of  this  revenue,  confifts  of  the  gene- 
cal  farmsV-ithe  land  tax,  and  the  capitation;  and 
fhac  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  bear  by  far  the 
beaviefl:  of  thcfe  burthens;  for  the  greatefl 
fxurt  of  the  land  tax  lies  entirely  on  th^n :  fcveraJL 
articles  of  the  farms  bear  prodigioufly  heavy  pfi 
them-7-and  the  capitation  is  dreadfully  unequal. 
The  tenth  peony  likewife,  when  it  is  raifcd,  fills 
die  hcavieft  upon  the  poor.  .You  will  alio  doubt- 
lcf$  obierve,  that  .of  fundry  other  articles,  th«y 
:mvi&  bear  a  no  inconfiderable  (hare. 

H  2  From 
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From  this  general  inequality,  refults  the  Wretch* 
ednefs  of  the  lower  people  of  France ;  and  the 
reafon  why  the  revenue  is  not  as  large  as  fome  have 
aflerted  it  to  be.  For  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  kingdom  migbi  pay  fifteen  millions  with  as 
much  eafe  as  the  preceeding  ten,  were  all  the  taxes 
levied  entirely  equally,  and  the  method  of  farming 
them  changed  for  an  excife:  It  muft  never  be 
imagined  that  fuch  nine  or  ten  millions,  which 
really  flow  into  the  treafuty,  is  really  the  whole 
railed  on  the  people;  the  farmers  general  take 
care  that  that  (hall  never  be  the  cafe,  for  all  the 
furplus,  after  their  leafes  are  fulfilled,  is  their  own  i 
and  that  this  is  immenfe,  the  prodigious  fortunes 
they  every  day  make,  is  the  moft  irrefragable 
proof.  It  /hould  not  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that 
on  a  change  of  fyftem,  and  railing  the  revenue  to 
fifteen  millions,  the  people  would  feel  the  weight 
of  ?.n  additional  five  millions — very  far  from  it. 
Some  Frf  nch  writers,  of  no  inconfiderable  autho- 
rity, have  even  aOcrted  the  charges  of  colleftin^ 
and  the  profits  of«  the  farmers,  to  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  revenue  ;  but  this  mu(t  be  fbmewhac 
exaggerated — however  the  real  additional  burthen 
to  the  people  on  fuch  a  change,  would  be  very 
trifling ;  and  if  we  confider  the  vaft  benefits  re- 
fulting  from  the  taxes  being  equally  paid,  it  will 
perhaps  appear  fcarce  any  thing :  withiftis  benefit; 
that  the  hujbandmen  and  lower  numufaSHtrtrs  woul4 
then,  with  a  publick  revenue  of  fifteen  millions^ 
be  far  better  off  than  lately  with  one  often. 

Nine  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  pay  aa 
aniounc  of  raxes,  as  great  as  fixteen  millions  and 
a  half  in  France.  It  is  true,  the  trade  of  the 
Utter  kingdom  is  not  id  great  as  that  of  the  for- 
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mcr,  but  neverthelcfs  it  is  very  confiderablc ;  and 
half  as  many  again  of  inhabitants,  molt  certainly 
more  than  renders  that  point  equal.  Examine 
the  different  appearance  of  the  two  people  i  and 
how  infinitely  more  happy  is  the  Englifhman  than 
Lis  French  neighbour,  in  points  where  I  might  al- 
moft  fay  liberty  had  nothing  to  do :  But  without 
ftretching  the  aflertion  fo  far  as  that,  there  is  be- 
yond a  doobt  an  infinite  difference  in  the  burden 
of  taxes  laid  on  the  hufbandman  and  manufadurer 
in  the  two  kingdoms,  which  caufes  a  prodigious 
difierence  in  their  property,  and  neccffarily  in  the 
general  riches  of  the  States  -,  for  it  is  the  lower 
people  having  a  good  Ihare  of  the  general  wealth, 
which  conftitutes  its  greatcft  valine — not  the  pre* 
dfe  amount  of  the  whole,  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations.  There  is  an  infinite  differ* 
ence  in  publick  benefit,  between  forry  rich  farai^ 
crs  of  the  foil — ^and  forty  rich  farmers  of  the  reve- 
nue.—-—! am  very  fenfible  of  many  points  of  ad- 
vantage which  Great  Britain  has  over  France  j  but 
I  am  likewife  fatisfied  that  if  the  former  kingdom 
conftantly  yields  a  larger  revenue  than  the  latter, 
with  fcarce  a  man  that  difplays  the  weight  of  it — 
while  all  the  poor  in  France  are  ground  with  a 
lefs  burthcn-^that  there  myft  be  an  infinite  differ- 
ence in  the  taxes  themfelves,  and  the  method  of 
coUefling  them-r- — and  if  we  do  not  recur  to 
thcfe  points  for  a  folution  of  the  difficulty,  I  an> 
-certain  it  can  be  had  no  where. 

M.  de  Mirabeau  makes  the  expcnces  of  the  col- 
lecting the  taxes  very  great ;  the  following  is  his 
calculation  of  the  fums  aftu^lly  paid  by  the 
people. 

H3  It 


It  has  been  found  that  the  reve- 
nue of  the  kingdom,  being  about 
17,500,000  /.  have  raifed  liiore  than 
26,250,000  /.  that  is  &,^50500o  I* 
of  ordinary  impofts^  which  cortiprc- 
hends  the  farms  and  trther  diffctTCht 
articles,  yielding  double^  ind  oftcri. 
treble,  the  price  of  the  leafes;  torn 
iway  in  exactions,  in  the  proiSts  df 
the  farmers,  and  in  the  expehcels  of 
a  coftly  management,  to  more  than 
double  the  reality ;    in  all       -        £•  19,68^,500 

•  The  augmentation  of  the  im- 
pofts  by  aids,  in  times  of  neceflity, 
which  comprehends  the  twentieths, 
the  double  impofts,  the  grants,  the 
taxations,   and  exaftions  of  every 

ipccie,  amounting  to  more  than  6,562,500 

I        I       in  u  1% 

Total    16,250,00© 

i     ■     ■■■■■  n.-ii> 

*  Our  finances,  fays  he,  are  confided  to  mcA  that 
are  ever  animat^  by  a  vile  imereft, 

Our  fur-intetidants  look  more  to  their  own  fbr- 
tunes,  than  thofe  of  the  ftate. 

Pouquet  appropriated  to  his  own  profit  mbre 
than  2,.ico,oco  /. 

The  difgrace  of  that  minifter,  followed  by  hv 
chaftifement,  has  done  nothing  fince  for  the  difor- 
der  of  our  finances.  The  monarchy  has  alway$ 
its  Fouquets.  The  evil  is  in  the  thing  itfelf. 
Inllead  of  a  XingTc  fubjrfl:,  we  have  a  fmall  num- 
ber united  together  for  difpofing  of  us  according 
to  their  will  >  we  can  therefore  never  have  any  or- 
der 
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.  4ssf  in  OUT'  (in^ncj^  Mankiad  are  n(}t  changed* 
ijhcy  arc  the  fime  pqw  fts  licretofore :  psrfonal  in- 
tereflr  alw^y?  ia  them  gets  the  better  of  ajl  other 
confiderations.  All  that  morals  can  do,  is  to  make 
tbeai  difguUe  thjis  vic^  to  tjicmfclves.  ^The  pro- 
bity pf  thQ  age  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
<waift?r  of  inisgrity,  ai;  prefent,  is  he  who  knows 
not  <)i^t  t}e  ritip?  otnersi  in  enriching  him- 
fclf.  • 

All  %hp  gre^t  fortup??  that  e^ift  ar  prefent  iij 
tb?  kingdom,  (pome  from  thoie  thgt  have  had  fomp 
ih^ie  in  t\^  pianagement  of  the  finances  :  that  is 
CQ  fiy>  this  form  of  adminiftration  furniflies  itfelf 
the  0)«ans  fqr  a  fm^U  number  of  individuals  ^o  ruin 
the  3tfit^.  They  become  inrenfibly  the  poflcflbrs, 
ipr  their  plgce  givj£$  them  *  title  to  fuch  acquifi- 
tiqi>3. 

,Hqw  is^  i?  poflib^e  to  eft^hliil^  qrder  among  thofe 
who  h^v^  a  peribp^  inc^reil  in  perpetuating  dif- 
Qrder  ? 

-  The  fuqccflbrs  of  our  fur-jntcndants  have  turned 
to  their  profit  very  coi)fidera.bk  fums,  apd  with 
th^n)  ^  part  of  the  power  f^i^  ^thoricy  of  ^overn- 
m^nt.  '  The  king  is  no  longer  mafter  of  his  will ; 

•/ihoft,  whp  by  this  form   of  ^dminiftration  have 

•:^UF^  tp  theinfelves  his  riclies,  hold  a  check 
upon  his  power.     As  they  have  the  means  in  their 

'^Jiands  qI  his  defending  his  rights,  thcfe  uion  find 
themfelves  neceffarily  connected  with  the  grcatcft 
affairs  of  the  (late;  and  that  comes  to  pafs, 
which  in  refpeA  of  our  confticuiion,  changes  the 
prder  of  things,  and  overturns  the  lyftcia  of  the 
monarchy. 

At  prefent  the  finances  have  but  one  mo^on. 

The  farmers  plunder  the  people,  anJ  in  transivrr- 

H  4  ing 
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ing  a  part  to  the  treafury,  pro^de  but  little  for 
the  kingy  and  leave  nothing  to  the  people.  Such 
in  two  words,  is  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  finan- 
ces. 

If  we  fearch  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers, 
and  all  thofe  who  have  any  connedton  with  the 
general  farms,  we  ihall  find,  at  lead,  the  fum  <^ 
131^25,000  /.  always  cxifting  in  their  cofiers*. 

The  following  years,  until  the  peace  in  174^^ 
the  revenue  increafed  confiderably,  at  the  (ame 
time  that  the  ability  of  the  nation  diminilhed. 
This  was  an  infinite  hardihip  to  the  peo- 
ple  and  could  only  be  exceeded  by  finding 

their  burthens  continued  longer  than  the  war— 
this  was,  however,  in  fome  meafure  neceflary  to 
re-eftabli(h  ihe  finances ;  and  to  enable  the  mini- 
ftry  to  profccute  their  great  fchcmc  of  their  navy*s 
renovation.  From  that  time,  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  war,  the  revenue  was  pretty  equal,  and 
the  Turns  raifed  on  the  people  far  from  being  ex- 
celfive;  a  conduct  very  political,  and  which  gave 
much  encouragement  to  their  recruiting.  Du- 
ring the  late  war,  vaft  fums  were  raifed,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  it  borrowed  j  but  that  prac* 
tice  was  nearly  deftroyed  by  the  bankruptcy 
which  fuccceded the  latter  years  of  the  war 

*  A  jate  author  gives  the  following  detail  of  the  whole  of 

what  is  paid  by  the  people.  £, 

Ordinary  revenue                 •  -  t29%^6^666 

Extraordinary  ditto  174.8            -.           *  2>3a6,i33 

Ditto  in  the  laft  war                -                •  3*^52,923 

Expence  of  raifing              -  -  *>557»   33 

Waterworks,  tt,  Cyr,  cloathing  militia,  fcff.  i*^' 3*3  31 

Expences  of  the  courts  of  law                -  i>2oo»ooo 

Church  and  poor            *            .            *  i>S44#444 

£'  a4,74C>S34 
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the  people  were  entirely  exhaufted,  and  the  fOTal 
revenue  fell  (hort  fo  greatly,  thisit  the  mkiiftiy 
were  infinitely  involved  in  difficulties  to  carry  on 
even  a  tolerable  face  of  power,  and  which,  at  laft, 
was  efFefted  partlys  by  running  in  debt  to  every 
mortal  to  whom  immediate  payment  was  not  ab- 
foUitely  neceffary.  Since  the  peace,  the  former 
plan  of  letting  the  people  recruit,  by  eafing  them 
of  ibme  of  the  moil  burthenfome  taxes,  has  taken 
place,  and  will  doubtlefs  have  great  efiefts. 

I  (hall  now  lay  before  you   a  table  of  the 
l^g's  expences. 


6$'NERAL  SPECIFICATION- 

Expe»cisof  the  C(wrL 

^Tbe^g.&nd  queen's  houihold 

X*  King's  privy  purfe  -  .  .  - 

■  J.  Qiieen*5  ditto  .      '         . 

'^Daufhin's  ditto  ^  .  .  « 

ju  Kkig'8  ofFerings  and  alms  ~  *  "^ 

m^  Ttc  kij^g's  ftables  and  fluds 

7*  VenCiy,  Falconry,  manageric,  lie. 

%^  The  king's  wardrobe  -  -     .  - 

fllTh&vmarihairea  of  the  piklace  .  ^  «. 

ic  Madamc's  houfchold  -  -  * 

11.  Penfions  to  the  princes  and  princefTes  of  the  blood      - 
B2*  Expences  of  ihews  and  entertainments 
13,.  The  king's  fecret  and  extraordinary  expences 

Total  of  the  expences  of  the  Court 


The  Fine  Arts,  iSc. 


i«  The  king's  buildings 
2..  Univerfities  and  academies 
5*.  Pictures,  prints  and  medals 
4«  Libraries,  and  prindng-preiTes 
S«  Operas,  and  play-houfes 


Total  of  the  fine  ArU 


L  iof  1 


*m*  - 

^9 1,888 
43.999 
5.2501 
2.6251 
26,250  • 
124,822 
83,125 
118,125 
3.937 

>1.«25 
83.  "25 

183,750 

>' I . 

I,02*,O2t 


1740. 

344.750 

8».37S 

7.875 

26,250 

108,937 

83.I25 
118,125 

4.37  S 
8».937 

te)5,odd 

I     ■  ■■■» 

J960.749 


«74«. 


174a; 


297»5<^ 

26,250 
87*500 
52,500 

l<2,5«o 

5.250 

2,025 

17.500 

78.750 

43.750 

64.969 

8,75* 
30*6*J 

67,987 

'  '•/7SO 

♦48,469 

St8,irj7 

201)250 

21,875 

26,250 

50,625 

8,750 

«C5«5>5«» 
21,875 

26,25« 

30,625 

.    8^5« 
293.990 

253.750 

9,187 

5.250 

26,250 

122,500 

6,561 
17,500 

288,750 

294.437 

"  152.249 

PVBLICI^ 


r.  toz  I 


PuBLicK  Works. 


I .  BriSgcs  and  canfewiyt 

3.  Moles  and  banks 
5.  Tlic  Paris  watch 

4.  The  marihalica  of  the  kingdom 
5«  Priibna        -  -  - 


Total  of  the  PabSck  Works 


PSNSIOflS)    SALARIES)   &f. 

The  faiariesof  the  prime  minifter»  fecretaries  of  fiate,< 

licm  The  treafo^ The  orders  of  knighthood 

Ambaffadors— — fecret  fervices ;  foreign  pen£ons 
*  ■  ■  officers  of  courts  of  juftice,  meflbngers  — ^recom- 
pences  esctraordinary,  f^c,  C^r. 


Commerce. 

J.  Sundry  gratifications,  bfc.  lie. 
z«  To  the  £aft  India  company 

Total  of  Commerce 
R   B  V  E   H   r  E. 


I.  Salaries,  gratifications,  fie. 
a.  Chaises  on  the  tenth  penny 


Total  Revenue 
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X739- 


i74q. 


lUif 


»74«* 


140,000  - 

tjSio^    ' 

sto,ooo 

»i3,rfo 

26,250 

2r,875 

34.«»S 

a».«7$ 

«7.;o» 

I7i500 

17,500 

17,^)0 

52,500 

52,500 

52,500 

5«.S«> 

24,281 

*7.<4« 

87.500 

$3.««« 

260,531 


294,(tt6 


401,625 


a$9.437 


«47.6SS 


788,847 


750,66a 


74«»S?^ 


96.JSO 

3jo,ooo 

100,625 
3jo,ooo 

450,625 
191,500 

8«.375 
350,00* 

61,250 

350,00a 

446,250 

43«.375 

4"'*J*> 

190,312 

173,250 
•8.37S 

191,625 

»9«.4«7 
4«.87$ 

190,312 

192,500 

«osi36« 

C   I"  1 

.4ffcBSiDiJ|»,  and    R,$^:iTTA!f€«^ 

rf#.TaKingStiMlilb*i»-         *    .    I.     . 

^TtPtheSwifsCfij^pns  -  -  • 

..f,.Tp  Sweden        .  - 

4^  To  Marfhal  ]ktU^  at  Franck^. 
.  $*  fondly  fubild^^  fiarticulars  i)i»i^9pm 

Totsi 


Intereft  of  National  Debts. 

I.  Peipetaal  annuities         %          m              -  • 

:i.  Lite  annuities             #              -               -  .  • 

Total 

Thfi  royaj  houfes  of  invalids^  and  St.  Cyr  • 

Sj^^dr^  affairs^  ordinary  and  e^ctr^ordlnary*  in  the  ifite* ) 

'    jaorqf  thK  kingdom             '-   '          -  S 


A  E  M  y. 

f.  Honfehold  troops        -  • 

s.  Marfhals  of  France^  general  officers,  and  govornoxs 
f  *  Ajrtilleiy  w  •  .      , 

4.'  Fortifications 


5.  Extraordinary  of  -war 


GfatlficatioQi^  to  clLi  officers  Off ^h€  aivny 

7  Total 


i  %ii  5 


1739- 

S7,5oa 
87,500- 


87,500 
H»7SO 


103,250 


26,250 

.  sri^5^ 

<973r*5« 

1,196,562 


tMS^cwDOO 

JiJUk  imp  '"• 
1,165,750 


|,^,8ai  ^*«7^  .?Wiftfc37i5  MiM75 

969/xx)  .  883,867.  1,09^,650  4,106,115 

»          ■■»  ■■'    ^-   '    ■  ■       '     ■  '■  ■        I  ■  ■■■ 

2,245,801  ..:2,«,3i,?36  .^:?,287,D25  ,  2j^3^49o 


iM/y^i  viS^^fo  224,359 

^  www   ill    MliTi  WWW    ""       '  '    i   ■ 


W« 


43.754 


61,250 


406,437 

274»750 

79.844 
148,750 

•1,688,750 

21,875 

~       ■      _ 

•4,620,406 


4o^>437 

•    ?W»7'0 

.««5i750 

-  280,000 

259.525 

4»8,750 

91.875 

1149^686 

■rt$»t>oo 

431,250 

175.O08 

«0l,'25O 

1.758.7SO 

3,607,335 

S,«55*>oo 

S2rS0o 

• 

■            l-^ifWi 

2,7«0,8/2 

-    3,j66,8o; 

'4fy>^>TlS<» 

C   I"   3 

N  A  T  T# 

t;  Marine  »  <^  » 

9*  Gallics  -  - 

J,  Ordinary  expence  of  marine 
4*  Esctraoroinary  expence  of  ditto 
$•  Ordinary  expence  of  galties  ' 
«b  Bxtraordinary  cxpen€es  of  ditto 


Total 


Charities. 

1.  Bstraoidinary  cbarides,  on  account  of  the  deardi  of  I 
^  bread  •  •  -  •J 

0.  Remittances  of  taxes,  on  account  of  oTerflowingt*of  ) 
rivers  -  -  -  S 

}« Indemnifications  to  contradors,  fiirmers,  bfc,  on  ac- 1 
oouttt  of  lofts  aaui  failures  of  crops  •        S 

Total 

General  Totals. 

t.Expences  of  the  Court  «  ** 

2.  Fine  arts 

3.  Publick  worics             •  -• 
4«  Penfions»  falaries,  C^c.  *        -  -^ 
5.  Commerce  ...  - 
6»  Revenue  expences  •• 

7.  Subfidies  and  remittances  «» 

8.  Intereft  of  tf&tional  debt 

9.  Invalids,  and  St.  Cyr 
10.  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  of  the  kingdom        - 

v^li.Army  -  -  -  - 

-  -I*.  Navy  -    •        ^  •      - 

^.  Charities  and  indemnifications  • 

Total 
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^7i9^  ^740*  i74i«  1742* 

105,000!  »79>375  148,750 

7t)0,ooo 

319*375 
96,250 
26,150 


17,500  97^^00^ 


840,000  879*375  1,141,875   •        1,225,000 


436^250  46*8  II 

393*750 


87,500  87,500  636,000  46,811 


I>(5'20|021 

960*749 

628,469 

528,437 

288,750 

293,990 

293*437 
401,625 

152*249 

260,531       . 

394,016 

259*437 

847,655 

788,847 

750,662 

742,526 

446.250 

450,625 

43^*375 

411,250 

190,312 

192,500 

191,625 

205,362 

190,750 

103,250 

1,196,562 

1*163,750 

2,245,801 
18.375 

a»i3i*836 

^,287,02; 

2,293,490 

26,250 

24*500 

i>3«« 

43»750 

61.250 

, 

3,620,406 

2,720,811 

3,566,105 

4*306,31^0 

840,000 

879*375 
87,500 

8,990,999 

»*H»>875 

1>225,000 

87,500- 
9,100,101 

630,000 
ii,(;43,26o 

46,811 

i»*336,i74 

{    "4    1 


Revenue  of  1741 
J^prrowcd 


Expencesof  1741 
Revenue  as  above 

Expences  exceed  the  receipt 


9^5^4^539 

IjOSOyOOO 

io.574>539 

11,543,260 

10.574.539 

968,721 


Revenue  of  1 742 
Borrowed  • 


10,916,154 
.1,3^55,500 

12,298,654 
11.336,174 

III  I    MW      ■  I   I    IM 

96294SO 


Expences  of  1743 

Receipt  exceeds  the  cxpencc, 
which,  with  the  remainders  in  the 
ioyal  treafury  of  1739  and  i740» 
pays  off  the -former  deficiency, 
and  leaves  a  confiderable  funi  in 
the  king's  hands. 

The  reafon  why  fo  large  a  fum  was  borrowed  in 
1741,  when  there  was  fo  great  a  furplus  the  pre- 
cccding  year,  is  not  known. 

I  (hall,  in  the  next  place,  prcfent  you  with  a 
few  explanations  of  thofe  of  tKe  preceding- artU 
cles,  which  do  not  fiifficienily  cxplaiij  theni- 
fclvcs. 


Penfieflf 
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PeaGons  to  the  jprinces  and  princefTes  of  the  blood* 
In  1 7401  thcfe  were  as  follow : 

Duchefs  of  Of leani        -           -  10,^00 

Duke  of  Qrkans            «-           •  10,500' 

Duke  of  dhartres           -            -  5,250 

Abbefsof  Cfatelfes          -         '  -  ;&,62o 
•Duke<rfBoortx>n*(x  monthof  5,250/.)  437 

Prince  of  Cond2          --          ♦  2*625 

Couat  of  Charolois           •        *  2,625^ 

-     Count  of  Clermont         -            -  2,625 

^  *  Dutchefs  of  Bourbon,  ill  Dowager  51^50 


o 


Dutchefs  of  Bourbon,  2d  Dowager  2,625 

Mademoiielle  de  Sens  •  2,6^ 

Madetnoiiclle  dc  Charolois         -^  2)625 

MademoiieUe  dc  Clermont  -  2,625 

^Abbefi  of  St.  Anthony  •  2,625 


Prmcp  t^  Contjr         •  -  ^,6125 

Coufit  dc  la  Marche        -        -  ^^^^S 

Princeis  Dowager  of  Coney       *•  2,625 

Mademoifelle  de  la  Roche  fur 
Yon 


2,625 


o 


I 

U 
^< 

5;  (.Young  princefs  of  Conty  -            ^9750 

'3  fDutcbels  of  Maine  ♦            i»625 

g  I  Countefs  of  Touloufe  •            2>625 

.2  <  Prince  de  Dombes  -            2,625 

'5)  i  Count  d*  Eu                ^  •            2^625 

h]  tDokede  Penthievre  «         .   2,625 

C  80,937 
*  Died  the  end  of  Janouy. 

la  The 
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The  King's  buildings. 

This  article  includes  falarics — gardens  and  gar- 
dcners — ^watcr-works-^ftatues ;  in  1 739 -and  1 740 
Choify  was  built. 

Bridges  and  Caufcwjqrs. 

The  annexed  and  conquered  countries,  alfa  Bur- 
gundy, LangueiJoc^Brittab^  and  Provence,  bcfldes 
all  taxes  are  obliged  to-  maintain  their  bridges,  and 
cauf.^ways,  and  the  annexed  and  conquered  coun- 
tries, many  ibrtifications,  '     -    "^ 

.   ExtTaordinaty  of  War. 

This  article  includes,  (bcfides  pay)  recruiting 

—  cloa  thing—  -forage— —magazines-— garrifons — 
hofpit;ars,  (^c^i^c. 

-  Tlie  reft  of -the  artides,  I  appre'Rend,  fufficiently 
explaip  ihemfelves.  I  very  much*  regret  the  not 
beiogable  to  lay  before  "you  an  authentic  accoUnt 
of  the  receipts  and  ifliics  during  the  two  laft 
vrars.  I  have  a  table  of  the  expenfces  of  the  year 
K75^yi  of  which  I  fhall  lay  before  you  the  totals  in 
fterhng  money.  I  (hould  obferye  to.  you,  the  re- 
dufti(^  of  this-  and  all  the  preceding  are  at  10^  d* 
p£K  livre.  I  cg^^oc  anfwer  fo  well  for  the  original 
accuracy  of  tins  year,  as  I  can  for  thofe  above  in- 
fcrte^j::  but  believe,  from  the  bcft  intelligence  I 
ciin  gain,  that-it  is  not  veif-y  far  from  the  truth. 


I 
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The  King    of   France's    cxpcnccs 

during   tbe 

year  1759. 

C 

i^  Expenccs  of  the  Court 

• 

470,000 

2,  Fine  Arts 

- 

97,000 

3.  Public*:  Works 

- 

176,362 

4.  Penfions,  falaries^  &r. 

- 

640,450 

5.  Commerce 

- 

350,000 

6.  Revenue  cxpences 

- 

207,650 

J,  Subfidies  and  remittances 

- 

1*970*^30 

8.  Intcrell  of  national  debt 

. 

4,342,650 

9,  Invalids,  dfc. 

- 

»3.»50 

iq.  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  of 
the  kingdom 

I 

4^>775 

!!•  Army 

- 

4.345.^5 

12.  Navy 

- 

1,766,372 

13.  Cliaritics,  Qfc*            ;: 

* 

72,862 

* 

« 

>5.i99»546 

Extraordinary  cxpcnccs  on  account 

of  Ae  hat  watt 

^vcn  by  a  late  author. 

are, 

1 

For  1756 

5.377.778 

1757 

6,044»444 

1758 

6,000,000 

.    »759 

8,652,924 

1760 

".1.86,431 

1761               -               - 

5.364.034 

176a               s               s 

a 

7,076,924 

- 

1 

49.702,535 

I3 


The 
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Tiic  intcrpft.of  the  national  debts,  at  the  coocl»!» 
Hon  of  the  war,  as  follows : 

£' 

Intcreft  of  the  old  debt,  ftandlpg 

fince  1 72a,  at  24  per  cent.  1,3 1 1,  x  i o 

Ditto  of  thofc  contraftcd  fincc  ^307,06^ 

Total      51618,176 


About  1,500,000/.  a-ycar  expefted  to  b?  difr 
charged  in  1 2  years,  or  thereabouts. 

There  are  fome  very  material  obfervations  to  be 
made  on    the   general  expences  of-  the  Frq^ch 
government :    Thofe  of  the  court,  fine  arts,  fala* 
rics,  &fr.  are  very  enormous ;  in  1739  ^^^  amount-* 
cd  to  upwards  of  2,300,000/.  or*  e^aftly  a  tKtrd 
part  of  the  revenue,  intereft  of  the  debt  deduced 
—a  proportion  infinitely  too  great  for  any  king« 
dom  to  thrive  under.    This  article  in  En^and 
'  does  not  amount  to  a  twelfth  of  the  whole.     In . 
the  next  place,   the  army  is  360,6^00  /.  more  than 
another  third  •,  another  cxcefs  of  lycfc  worfe  conie-^ 
quence  than  the  former.    The  fum  expended  on 
the  navy  is^  I  muft  own,  more  confiderable't^an 
I  cxpcfted  it  had  been,  but  it  nevertheleft  is  far 
beneath  what  is  neceffary  to  render  France  a  mari^ 
time  power — and  even  far  lefs  than  was  eicpcnded 
on  it  in  1750  and  1751. 

The  amount  of  the  debts  is  prodigious,  and  not* 
withftanding  their  facility  of  plying  them,  muft 
for  very  many  years  remain  a  dreadful  burthen 
upon  the  kingdom. 

I  ihould  remark  to  you,  that  the  preceding  re-> 
ttipts  are,  except  the  tejath  peany,  the  common 

9  and 
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and  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown ;  but  in  times  of 
great  diftrefs,  other  extraordinary  methods  are  ufed 
to  raife  money,  many  of  which  are  veryopprcffive  to 
the  fubjeA.  Tlie  nioft  common  are  the  tenth  and 
twentieth  penny — -and  extraordinary  free  gifts; 
befides  draining  all  the  before  recited  taxes  to 
their  higheffl:  pitcli.  It  is  to  Tuch  fevere  conduct 
that  the  nation  owed  their  dreadful  miferies  during 
the  twi)  lift  wA-s :  for  being  deprived  of  nearly  all 
their  foreigii'tride — thi  fale  of  their  manufafturcs 

ptttdlgfcUfly'  fcflcned vaft  trafts  of  their  landi 

untultiyated  for  want  of  hands — and  thofe  whicH 
were  cultivated,  taxed  exceffivc  fcverely,  all  com- 
Inned  i6  difblate  the  kingdom.  The  number  of 
men  that  fall  by  a  campaign,  is  not  the  only  total 
to  be' attended  to,  but  the  wretchednefs  brought 
on  the  country  at  large,  by  fupporting  fuch  cam- 
paigrf-^the  ftop  put  to  population — the  numbers 
that  are  ruined — ^thofe  that  perifti  for  want — thefe 
ztt  the'  circumftances  which  prove  ten  times .  as 
filtal  in  iftiluccefsful,  nay,  fometimes  in  fuccefsful 
periods,  as  the  precife  lofles  of  an*army.  Thefe 
efft&i  will  appear  in  their  ftrongeft  colours  to 
thttfe  Who*  rcffeft  on  the  manner  of  collefting  their 
ta*«s  :  I  touched  on  this  point  before,  and  it  is  of 
thUt  infinite  conlequence,  that  too  much  cannot 
be  laid  upon  it.  When  great  efforts  are  to 
be  made,  and  extraordinary  taxes  to  be  confc- 
quently  raifed,  we  Ihould  remember  that  the 
pock*  hufbandmen,  and  the  other  lower  ranks  of 
pcoplfe  continue  even  then  to  carry  their  mon- 
ftrouQy  extra^gant  Ihare;  the  oppreffion  there- 
fore which  miift  infallibly  attend  them  in  fuch 
circumftances  ]&  eafiec  c(mceived  than  expref- 
fcd. 

14 
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LETTER    V. 


IN  the  preceding  letter  is  feen  how  large  a  part 
of  the  French  revenue  is  fwallowed  up  by 
the  military  power.  In  this  I  (hall  prefenc 
you  with  as  clear  an  jdea  of  the  particulars  of 
that  power,  as  the  beil  materials  I  can  procure 
will  enable  me  to  perform,  and  I  have  great  fatis- 
faftion  in  my  authorities  for  this  letter,  as  they  are 
extremely  full,  and  of  undoubted  authenti- 
city. 

There  is  not  a  more  popular  topic  than  the 
military  power  of  a  people,  that  made  fuch  a  pro^ 
digious  figure  in  the  field  in  the  laft  age,  and  that 
attempts  in  the  prefent,  to  equal  all  their  former 
renown.  The  furprizing  failure  of  this  laft  en- 
deavour, adds  to  the  cifrioufnefs  of  the  fubjeft. 
In  the  laft  war  of  Louis  XIV.  France  had  440,00a 
men  in  pay,  and  made  aftonifhing  efforts  againft 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  and 
a  confiderable  part  of  Spain  -,  whereas  in  the  war 
of  1741,  fhe  made  no  fuch  figure,  her  armies  were 
i)ot  near  fo  numerous,  nor  were  her  enemies  near 
fo  powerful,  and  yet  her  aftions  had  no  eclat,  nor 
were  they  fuccefsful,  except  in  the  laft  campaign  in 
Flanders :  But  what  an  amazing  falling  off  was 
there,  even  from  that  war  to  the  laft?  when 
England  and  a  German  electorate  were  her  only 
enemies — but  enemies  powerful  enough  not  only 
to  cppoft:  the  whole  power  of  France,  but  to  attack 
her  with  wonlkrful  iucccfs  :    In  the  fpace  of  a  f^w 

years 


years  to  reduce  her  to  a  more  wretched  fituatioii 
than  ever  Ihe  was  in  the  worit  times  of  Le:fis 
XIV. ! 

I  have  already  in  my  firft  letter  confidered  this 
point  pretty  attentively,  and  ftiall  therefore,  at 
prefent,  only  obferve,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  French  monarchy,  phyfically  fpeaking,  to 
make  the  efforts  now,  which  (he  formerly. did : 
The  prefent  King  of  France  cannot  ratfe  the 
number  of  men  his  great  grandfather  did,  nor  if 
he  did  raife  them,  could  he  pay  them.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  aflertion,  if  we  confider  that 
the  revenues  of  Lewis  XIV,  were  greatly  more 
coniiderable  than  thofe  of  the  prefent  king,  and 
that  the  nation  wants  above  fix  millions  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  fhe  confiiled  of,  in  the 
bcft  times  of  the  former  monarch.  Thefe  are 
points,  in  oppofition  to  which,  the  mod  arbitrary 

I)Ower  upon  earth  cannot  aft : There  muft 

ever  be  a  proportion  between  the  efforts  and  the 
ability  of  a  people ;  and  whenever  we  fee  the  for- 
mer ftretched  at  the  expence  of  the  latter — zn 
unnatural  languor  and  mifery  is  fure  to  fucceed,  and 
out  of  which  a  people  do  not  recover  foon.  We 
have  feen  this  dangerous  point  ftrained  very  far 
l^cly,  without  any  extraordinahy  power  proceeding 

from  it: All  which  proves  in   the  ftrongelt 

manner,  tha(  there  is  a  great  falling  off,  both  in 
men  and  money,  from  the  laft  to  the  prefent 
king*s  reign. 

The  number  of  men  which  you  will  find  in  the 
following  lift  of  the  French  army,  is  by  far  too 
great  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  no  in-^ 
confiderable  prejudice  to  the  royal  revenues. 

LIST 
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tstST  of  t&c  Military  Land  Forces  of 
France* 

The  King*^  hou&tid. 

<jlatc  guards        —  —  —  55 

Guards  of  the  marihalfea  of  the  palace  109 

Swifi  gujrd$       —  —  —  100 

Six  battalions  of  I^rcneh  guatds      46^$ 
Four  battalions  of  Swifs  guards       2620 


Total  infantry  of  the  houth'old    7275 

Vow  companies  of  body  guaMs  143^ 

One  comp.  gendarmes  of  the  giiard  2 1  o 

One  ditto  of  light  horfe  of  ditto  2 1  a 

One^ditto  of  horfe  grenadiers  1 30 

Total  cavalry  of  houfcold    198a 


wi 


19W 


One  comp.  black  Moufquetalncs  19S' 

One  ditto  grey  dittd            -^'  198 

Total  dragoons  of  houthold  396 

Sixteen  comps.  of  Gendarmerie  —          80a 

Toul  hou(hold  troops  10,717 . 


Fren(^.and  ibr«igia  Infantiy; 

» 

155  Q^ttalions  french  infantry    107,750 
5  Royal  ditto  of  artiUcrv  2,790 

0  Battalions  German  iniantry    4,850 
17D0.  Swifs  —  IM54 

a  Do.  Griibn)  — •  1,002 

5  Do.  Irilh  — .  3,590 

1  Italian  battalion      -^  75or 

1  Corfican  do.  -^  649 
X.  Battaiion.Lpraine  guards  520 
J  Company  of  Miquekts'  64 

2  Do.  of  Fuzileers    —  460 

3  Independent  companies  of  7 

Swi6  and  Grifont        i     "^ 


Total  Fr.  and  forcigft  infantry    1 33,7 80 


M   I    L   I  T   I   At 


i33>78a 


|00  Battalions  of  anicient  mi* 

litia,30o  meneai:h with  ^  3 15300 
their  officecs 
New  militia  — ^  3i>30o 

Total  milidi      61,600 


js... 


62^600 

15C1  Inflependent.companie&^f  inva-c  ] 
lidk  for  garrifon  guard,  exclu-  / 
five  of  thQfti  VrH^rwn^n  in  the  C       ^^'^i^ 
bofpital  -^  J 


Total  of  thft  infantry        205,6 10 

French 
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French  and  foreign  Horse^ 

164  Squadrons  — *  iS,84} 

■      II  >■■■ 

DRAbOONS, 


610  Squadrons  of  dragoons        9*274 
8  Free  companies  of  do»       .        862 


Recapitulatiok. 

Gate  guards                —  ^g 

Guards  to  the  marihalfea  109 

The  hundred  Swifs    —  100 

Houfhold  infantry    -^-r  7*275 

Cavalry  do.             —  ijpSz 

Dragoons  do.               —  396 

Gendarmerie                —  8oq 


10,136 


10,717 


.u 


French    and   foreign  infantry,  7  , 

militia  and  invalids  J    205,610 
Horfe            —            —  .18,843 

Dragoons  —  —  10,13^ 

General  total  245,306 


This 
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This  lift  exhibits  a  very  complete  view  of  th« 
forces  of  France,  (in  times  when  there  is  any  likc- 
khood  of  a  war)  and  difplays  m  too  clear  a  manne^ 
the  real  principle  of  the  French  governnicnt* 
That  kingdom  is  by  nature  too  potent,  to  have 
any  thing  to  fear  from  her  neighbours,  and  con-' 
fequently  fo  great  a  ftanding  army  can  be  kept  up' 
for  no  other  purpofe-chan  to  perpetuate  the  flaveqr' 
of  the  people,  by  finding  conftant  pay  and  employ- 
ment for  one  part  of  them,  to  keep  the  rdt  in 
fiitje&bn  'y  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  take 
the  advantage  of  her  neighbours,  in  attacking 
thofe  who  cannot  be  as  well  prepared  for  war  aa 
herielf.  This  is  the  fyftem  of  French  government : ' 
a  fyftem  of  ruinous  confequence  to  their  neigh- 
bours, but  periodically  produdive  of  ablblute 
wretchcdneis  to  thcimfelves.— ^I  fliall,  in  the 
next  place,  fubjoin  a  lift  of  the  French  army  in 
1748  *,  which  will  fiiow  you  the  addition  ^cca-^ 
fioncd  by  the  war.        . 


Infantry. 

.   BattaK 
Regular  national  foot        356 
Foreign  regular  foot           84 
Irregulars           »            13 

Men; 
261,455 
59.»83 
9.569 

Battalions     45$ 

.  .' 

Cavalry. 

Squad. 
Regiments  of  horfe          301 

. dragoons            85 

Irregulars  —              25 

Squadrons     411 

47.531 

13.824 

3,120 

395.382 

.  *  Frefent  Stutc.of  Europe,  p.'  390. 

Annual 

I  126  J 

Aonualpay  -^  "^       C  Si^jhs^f 

The  tudiar  fwm  vfhom  I  tike 
tbis  lifti  cakulfttei  the  ektraordi- 
xKUries  of  w^rv  w^j  ^uid  <ioionieSy 
£(S^.  at  as  flttidi  iMSc^         -m  5,o>t«)ii 


10,156,6^4 


^ 


B^  thie  pb^diflKMis  amoMt  of  idie  whole  (htw^ 
c^eaily  chat  the  French  gOTermtient  muft  in  the 
laft  fears  of  the  war  of  1741^,  have  buithened  the 
fni^jeA  immenSd]^  aod  increafod  their  debt  at  an 
in^eedibk  ra<e,  which  will  appear  ^m  exsanmiag 
the  pfeeediiig  jiib^^atri  ^^'A  lifcxwlfe,  iii  foitie 
icu^nTQi  eicplaia  the  foipming  difllcuMes  tbejr 
were  under,  in  finding  money  tor  praftctning  Ae 
late  war. 

There  are  feme  circumftances  relative  to  the 
French  land  ftrvice  .Wfatc&  deferves  to  be  minuted. 
Many  of  the  rdgimente  are  hereditary  in  ikmiUe^} 
and  it  is  not  uocommfia  for  a  young  nobleman  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  t^  have  the^eommand  of  fkit 
given  to  him,  as  his  firft  ftcp  in  the  army.  There 
are  many  ill  eSeds  Bowing  from  fuch  abufes, 
which  muft  be  evidettt  to  you  on  the  vciy  men- 
tioning the  caufes.  Add  to  thh,  intrigue  aAd 
court  favour,  are  al^ys  in  France  the  road  to 
rank — merit  in  the  fields  is^  rewarded  if  ftriking, 
but  in  all  other  promotions,  intsereft  Carrie*  every 
thing ;  I  fpeak  in  general ;  to  fiaeh  aflfertions,  of 
whatever  kiody  ^xcept4ona  are  ever  to  be  made. 
But  the  theatre,  on  which  the  French  armies  are 
generally  drawn  out,  being  Flanders  or  Germany, 
Siey  enjoy  wonderful  advantages  from  the  neigft-* 

bourhood 


'^ 
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bourhood  of  home  behind  them.  The  prdfilgiout 
iocoDvenience  of  iending  troops  to  fight  at  a  di- 
ftance  is  exceffive ;  for  inftance^  the  houfe  of  Au^ 
liria,  maintaining  armies  in  Italy,  notwichftanding^ 
her  having  territories  there— —The  Swedes  car- 
rying on  a  wax  in  Livonia  or  Pomerania; 
the  Spaniards  in  Italy,  and  above  all  the  Englifh 
in  Germany.  The  French  commifTariate  is  an 
eftablifhmeDt,  regular  and  exceHently  managed;' 
and  being  m^r  of  aH  the  back  country,  quite 
to  their  own  doors,  they  are  for  ever  well  £ed,  well 
ch^cbed,  and  well  fupplied  with  every  neceflary  \ 
•—that  is,  unkfs  their  commander  in  chief  is  verjr 
negligent.  During  the  late  war  no  troops  could 
be  better  fupptird  than  the  French,  while  un  jer 
the  Marfliels  d'Eftr^es  and  Broglio.  With  their 
enemies  the  Englifh,  it  is  totally  the  reverie. 
They  are  at  an  immenle  expence  to  arrive  at  the 
theatre  of  the  war,  and  when  got  there,  are  fup- 
plied with  forage  and  provifions  at  as  great 
an  one;  infomuch  that  the  moft  experienced 
people  aflert,  that  the  French  fpent  all  the  laft 
)l^ar,  a  penny  in  Germany,  to  better  purpofe  than 
the  Englifh  a  fliilling.  Indeed  the  plain  confequencea 

•  The  maps  of  the  French  are  all  colourtit  zgreeMe  to  the 
ffAn  the/  know  each  conntry  produces,  by  which  no  miftakes 
sve  comadttedx  not  hjaitle^jotfrne^s  undertaken.  And  talk- 
ing nibi(l  tankages,  they  arc  not  guilty  of  fuch  ndftake^  whidlk 
an  EngUfh  fuarter-mafter  was,  who  rode  his  horic  to  death  ta 
find  a  town,  as  he  thought,  which  bore  the  name  of  Jour  de 
ifp9s  :  Wont  which  whca  translated  mean  a  day  of  bait. 
Bur,  being  mingled  with  other  hard,  names,  very  pleafing  ta 
Grangers,  particuJarly  the  EngUJh^^  his  fidelity  to  the  com- 
manding (^cer>  ai^d  diligence  in  his  duty  had  near  difmount*. 
ed-  hi^i  for  the  reft  of  the  campaign.  Sec  Anecdous  relative 
tfi-Qur  affairs  imQirmanjy  p.  34,  * 
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O^fituation  muft  be  that  .disproportion ;  but  thi  eX« 
pence  is  not  the  only  circumftance  to  be  conQdered; 
thchealthof  the  armies  is  very  different,  fickncfs  and 
death  ever  attends  bad  provifion^  and  forage  \  and 
both  thefe  articles  will  always  be  deficient,  when 
the  commiffaries  are  lb  wretchedly  ignpr^nt  as  the 
Englifh  ones — and  fuffered  to  be  guilty  of  fuch 
x}umerous  abufes.  If  all  thefe  circumftances  are 
cohfidered,  (without  reckoning  the  ridiculous  poli- 
ticks of  the  Englifti  intermeddling' in  continental 
affairs,  when  there  is  no  ab(olute  danger  of  the 
French  becoming  too  powerful)  it  will  clearly  ap- 
pear^ to  bethewifeil  and  moft  prudent  meafune 
which  France  can  ever  adopt,  to  draw,  if  poffible, 
the  Englifh  into  Germany  -,  fuch  a  dcfign,  if  it 
proves /fuccefsful  (no  matter  what  turn  the  war 
takes)  will  infallibly  balance  all  the  conquefts  the 
navy  of  England  can  make,  and  at  any  time  gj,T( 
France  the  terms  of  peace.  Thefe  affertions  are 
not  drawn  merely  from  the  effedts  of  the  late  war,. 
but  from  the  nature  ^nd  reafon  of  the  thing'-r — A 
war  in  Flanders  (the  Dutch  engaged  with  the 
Englifh)  is  a  very  different  affair — but  even  ia 
that*  cafe,  the  French  have  .^eatly  the  advan- 
tage. '  * '    ' 

As  to  the  French  navy,  I  mofl  heartily  wilh  it 
jwas  in  my  power  to  lay  before  you  an  exad  ac- 
count of  it,  as  it  is  at  the  prefent  hour— rthe  fums 
lately  expended  upon  it,  and  the  number  and  ftatc 
of  all  the  Ihips.:  fuch  a  lift  would  give  the  cleareft 
idea  of  the  defigns  of.  the  French  .miniftry,  and 
Ihow  how  intent  they  arc  upon  once  more  difput- 
ing  the  empire  of  the  fea.  But,  although  I  can- 
not have  this  entire  fatisfaftion,  I  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  nearly  equalling  it,  in  giving  you  a  lift  of  it,* 
z%  it  was  in  the  year  1755,  with  all  the  loffes  of 
^'  the 
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the  latd  war,  iM  confcquehtljr-  the  ftate  of  it  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1703^  a  period  of  no 
Johg  daite.  The  totals  *  are  95  fafl  of  the  line;, 
ahd  I42  frigates,  9,682  guns,  and  110,755  men. 
purinig  the  war  the  Englifli  took  47  foil  of  the 
ftnc;  84  frigates,  guns  5,278,  and  the  complcAcnt 
5f  meii  60,430. 

T  have  given  them  their  fufl  complement  of 
fiien,  whereas  many  of  them  being  taken  at 
(h6  latter  end  of  the  war,  were  Aot  conipktely 
ttianriea :  Perhaps  the  nurriber  of  men  taken  by 
tiii  EngTift  in  part  of  thefe  ttiips,  did  not  exceed 
46,606  i  fome  were  'burnt,  6f r. 

the  fitnttbrtr  of  gttos'  itf  1 755        -  ^f€B:{ 

Taken,  £ffr.  by  the  enemy  -^  53278 

Remaining  in  1763,  of  their  old 

fleet,  beGdes  fuch  new  ones  as  were    . 

built  during  the  war,  and  not  taken  4)494 

Coft  of  the  total  fleet,  at  a  thou-.  i 

£md  pounds  a  gun,  ready  for  the^   , 

fca  -       .       -  -';  iC' 9>^^2,ooo 

Coft  of  thofe  taken,  i^c.  by  the 

enemy  -  -  5,278,000 

The  foregoing  tables  offer  matter  for  reflediofi 
of  the  moft  curious  and  important  kind.  It  is 
60m  thence  very  evident  that  the  French  miriifbry> 
made  moft  prodigious  efforts  to  faiie  a  formida- 
ble naval  force  alter  the  war  of  17419  for  moft  oj^ 
the  preceding  lift  were  built  after  1748.    As  ID 

*  For  particulars,  fee  a  lift  in  Letter  X« 

K  the 
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the  pumber  of  ihips  and  their  force,  it  mull  be 
tonfefled,  that  in  five  or  fix  years,  to  raife  fo  fhat* 
tered  a  navy  as  theirs  was  at  the  concluGon  of  the 
war^  to  g5  fail  of  the  line,  and  142  frigates,  was 
afting  with  amazing  vigor,  and  wonderful  expedi-- 
tionr;  and  proves  in  the  cleareft  manner,  that  in 
relpeft  of  ihips,  the  king  of  France  in  any  ten 
years,  if  the  point  is  determined,  may  exceed,  and 
that  greatly  too,  the  puiflant  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
That  you  may  not  think  me  inattentive  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Britifh  naval  power,  and  as  it  will 
throw  a  light  on  the  fucceeding  argument,  I 
fhall  prefcnt  you  with  a  Ihort  view  of  the  (hips 
that  compofed  it  in  1755,  which  will  render  the 
comparifon  between  the  two  nations,  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  the  more  complete. 

Guns. 
-  600 

99a 
1,040 
22a 
1,190 
135 
J98 

576 

1,620 

290 

^750 
1,848 

60 
1,200 

60 
196 


6  of 

100  guns 

II 

90 

«3 

80 

3 

74 

>7 

70 

a 

6B 

3- 

66- 

9 

H 

47 

60  • 

•5 

58 

35 

50 

4a 

44 

a 

30 

$0 

24 

3 

20 

14 

«4 

6 

12 
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Dklo.of  French        9,682^00^ 
;Sup{jri0rity.of  Eoglmd-  £^ '  2^550,000 

:    :     ■"■■■     f.,  I      lim. 

The  French  Ihips  in  the  lift,  that  have  dates- 
1750,  1751^  and  17^-i,*  againft  thciii,  amount  in 
value  to  £.  1,354,0005  but  as  thedate^^refo  few, 
I  may  fafely  aflfert  that- the  Ihips  built  by  France  - 
in  thofe  three  years,  coft  upwards  of  two  millions 
ftetiing :  nor  can  it  be  faid  that  fuch  tiiunt  makes 
any  great  figure  in  th^ee  years  revenues  of  the  * 
king.     But  to  come  to  prefent  times:—- -i^' 

The  navy  royal  of  England,- at  thisj^fent  time,  * 
carries  13^200  guns,  and-  the-  value  amounts  to'' 
jC*  13,200,000.     In  1763   the  remaining^rcnch 
navy  carried  4,404  guns  ;  the  value  £.  4,404,000, . 
which  dedufted  from  the  prefent  amount  of  the 
Biitifli,  leaves  £.  8,796,000  for  the  then  inferioritjr ' 
of  France,     FoUr  years  have  elapfed  fince,  during 
tke  whole  of  which  period,  the  minfftry  have  given 
a  moft  watchfiri  attention  to  every  concern  of 
their  fleet,  and  prodigious  fums  have  been  fpenr, 
and  are  now  expending  in  the  building  fiiips  ;  and  ^ 
the  great  quantities  of  all  the  materials  neceffary 
for  uat  work  now  amafling,  (hows  clearly  enough 
that  it  18  a  bufinefs  which  will  be  profecuted  wich  ' 
vigor. 

It  -fliouid  be  remembered  what  animated  (pi- 
nt the  kingdom  fixowed  for  the  increafing  the 
K  2       I  king's 
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kin^navy  in  1762 ;  notwithftandine  the  vaft  bur* 
tbtn  of  their  taxes,- mod  of  the  pn&inces,  ciifesy 
&C.  (howed  their  ei^ernefs  in  this  ftvourite  mta- 
fur^r  ^  flaking  prefents  to  the  king  of  fhips  of 
war,  f©r  which   they   voted    the  cxpcncc,    ^tnd 
they  were-  accordingly  put  on  the  flocks  5  tliey 
foffecccj  /bi'lcyeaiy  Af'^wkVof   a    powerful 
manpe,  >  that    t&ef  ^obid  'ioH^it  to  any  bur- 
then* ieMhatpurfofe.     I  Ihall  here  lay  before  you 
ao  cxtnt^-of  %ii  of  dldb>s^n(M(»rtlQtil;  for  they 
wiU>  bcft  prove  to  you  the  eager  wifhesof  the 
lution  in<  tins  JbuCncfs;  .^/;         ;:  *    ;        .:      \ 
'  The  nobieflc  of  Lyons,  remitted  a  confiderable 
fum  to  the  treafury^ /tt  thAdiufffmtation  of  bis  ma* 
jejiy*s  i»tfr/>rtf.— — The  court  dk  Mommes^  the  fcne-. 
fcaU's  and  prelidial  courts,  and  the  treafurtr^ofr 
France  at  Lypns,  remitted;  ^  ej^f^  full  of  filver  for 

tte  fame  jpuxpofe.- The  re^iv^rs  general  of: 

ifourSdniipiv^^id  the  receivers  of  the  taiUes  of  the; 
famepix^vi^fce,;  each -voted  the  coft  of  21  frigate  of 
war.— ~The  receivers  of  the  taiUes  of  Berry  volied 
another-r^ — ^The  religidus  $f  MaUay  l)uilt  a  (hip  of 
war,  called  the  St.  John-— The  parlitfment  of 
Bburdeiaux,  all .  the  chambers  aflembled,.  voted  a  - 
confiderable  fum  for  the  augmeAtattion  of  the  ma«-  * 
riile,  and  the  other  courts  of  the  fanie  city,  wkho 
divers  other  contributions,  mifed.  a  fum  fu£cicnr» 
and  ordered  a  man  of  war  of  the  i^eio  be::bmlt 

for  the  king. The  receivers^  genorgl  .f)f  pau- 

phine  voted  a  ftdp,  undthe  receivers  of  cbc  taUfea 
aaother-T-i — Thofc  of  Champagne,  two  more  f 
The  city  of  Clermont  Ferraidf  ji  €onfidci5Jibte  fom 
of  money — -The  noblc|fc.  of,  BrioudQ  all  tte 
timber  of  their  province  fit  for  (hip  buildti^, 
and  tranfported  it  at  their  own  expeAce^^— ~rXhe 
llaccs  of  Langufdoc^  anieighty  gun  &i|)-*-rIii 
7  •  Apra 
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Aptil  t}i6^9  iihe  ooatabutioM  ttKHtotod  ko  fbur- 
Aen  ikil  of  ttbc  l^t  ufA  M  itig;ue  iof  44  gmn, 
and  itfe.'lcbfiiDe  ivas  t>ut  iSwr  mditciis^aidt  at  >(hac 

At   ToATtDv*  ;        : 

.Le  LsM^ucdoc  ^o  g^n$^  TJbie  ftatcs* 

Le  Z^e  74         .  Kc;cclvcRK9iH:ral,.    , 

X4  BoiMMne  74  The  ftatcsw  '  V  '       ^ 

I^  .Miufl^i]4Ql$  ^4  Chamber  prcooimcroc. 

(Ll/x^  64  Unionof  diffctfgptvotcf* 

At  IBp.^j?;©  E  A.u.^1,.' ,  7: .  r.   -'. 

Le  Flamand    .54,  r '.,  \  St^atcs  q^Ffehderi. : 
UBordclQia        s*.:}:        vincic  of  ^eS^ 
At   -Ro^  H-E  ro^H  «'•   *,^'   ',.  ' 

UtUlc4cParis.^c^,,;/:    CntypfP^^^^     • 

Le  piligeflF    '  ;  |t,~ii V   Rcgift^^^  ^^^^  ^^  P^^^- , 
,     ^.    ^         . '  \  '  Six  bo^iies  of  merchants 

LcsfaGorps'    74     i         Paris, 

iAt-  "Br  b  s  t.   • 

I^^Samt*£^t    iOy,,  Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'    '.   ^          '    *.'  /■;  r  Bankers  of  the   court, 

Lc  Cjitoyen  7f4^  ^\  and  the  treafurers  of  the 

.  , '    *       extraordinary  of  war. 

At    D  tri^  KIRK, 

L'Arteriennc       44  States  of  Artois. 

^    K3  Such 
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-  fitR^itrfplfivid  eMunplewfts  prcfendy  foDowed 
,'bf  Qther  ports  ^  the  kingdom  v  the  Froith  clei^gr 
.  after  thfirfrce  gift  on  the  eighth  of  May,  piefented 
the  king  with  a  iMlliori^of  livirs,  or  43,750  iL 
fterling,  towards  the  re-eftabUfhtnent  of  the  ma- 
rine. The  citicff  of  Redifi>rt>  fiochcUe  and  Peze- 
nas,  each  a  frigate.  The  brokers  of  Paris  a  fhip 
of  war.  Therer  contributions  between  April  and 
July*,  T  have  not  a  correft  lift  of  the  fuccecding 
ones,  but  they  wcrfe  doubtlcfs  confiderablc.  The 
•fliips,  at)o\re  itientioned,  were  building  at  the  time 
■  of  the  late  peace,  arid  have  fince  "been  launcheth  I 
quote  thefe  inftances  to  fhow^  you  how  popular  a 
bufinels  the  re*eftabti(hnKht-of  the  navy  is  in 
France;  and  that  while  the,  kingdom  i<m  very 
large  Iv^s  expending  oh  the  marine,  they  will  not 
murmur  a?  their  burthens.  The  innportancc  of 
trade  is^^no  where  bettei;  known  than  in  France, 
and  the  experience  of  thn  laft'  war  has  fully  con- 
vinced the  whole  kingdom  that  trade  can  only  be 
protefted  by  n  powerral  navy-i^^ — as  I  faid  before, 
the  French  miniftry  are  of  the  fame  opinion^  &r  all 
the  ports  of  France,  at  this  time,  refound  with  na- 
val preparations;  a;]^iflknt,fleer  will  fpeedily  be 

rand  a  briflc  trade 


built,  gunjiM  and  rigg'd 
with  forty  or  fifty  thoulan^ 


land  iharine  forces,  would 
in  a  few  years  fupply  the  mea^  It  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  aflcrt",  that  in  five  years,  from  the  prefent 
time,  the  French,  navy  m^eqatji  that  of  England 
five  years  hence,  and  without  at  all  cramping  the 
*  royal  treafury;  but  if  the  court  of  France  afts  with  all 
the  vigor  poflible,  and  pardcularly  if  (he  perfues  tl^e 
plan  prefcnted  to  the  miniftry'by  a  moff  ing^ious 
ihip  builder  of  Boufdeaux,  (which  the  prefent  traia 
of  naval  bufinefe  fcems  to  irnport)  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  in  five  y^^rs  the  French  navy  will  be 

& 
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fo  fuperior  to  that  of  England,  as  in  a  great 
meafure    to  balance  the  very  reputation  of  the  ^ 
enemy. 

Indeed  the  expencc  of  making  the  prefent  navy 
of  France  fuperior  in  point  of  Ihips  to  the  Engliih, 
IS  not  fo  great  as  to  render  it  any  work  dimci^t 
to  a  monarch,  with  fo  confiderable  a  revenue  as  the 
king  of  France,  and  finks  to  nothing  when  we 
confidcr  that  he  may  take  his  own  time  for  it,  a$ 
he  is  very  fure  his  enemy  will  not  attack  him  Jirft, 
The  great  fault  of  the  French  politicks  is  the  be- 
ginning too  foon. 

When  we  refleft  on  the  wonderful  fuccefs  which 
has  fo  often  (and  more  remarkably  in  the  laft  war) 
attended  the  Englifli  navy,  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  the  French  ought  not  to  reckon  thcmfelvc^ 
on  a  par,  in  naval  power,  with  their  enemy,  fronj 
poflefling  the  fame  apparent  force*  In  refped  of 
ihips,  when  once  the  equality  is  gained,  the  fuperi^ 
ority  will  foon  follow,  nor  will  a  truly  politick 
miniftry  enter  again  into  a  war,  before  that  fupe- 
riority  is  confiderable  :  If  their  refolution  is  fixed, 
and  their  meafures  vigorous,  fuch  a  fuperior 
ftrength  will  be  gained  in  a  few  years— indeed  it 
may  moft  certainly  be  gained  much  fooner  than 
the  nation  at  large  will  .be  recruited  enough  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  another  war.  A  million  and 
an  half  expended  every  year,  for  ten  to  come, 
would  amount  to  fifteen,  which,  added  to  the  fliips  ^ 
built  the  laft  four  years,  would  ^eatly  turn  the ' 
fcale  in  favour  of  France,  in  fpite  of  all  the  ad- 
ditions which  it  is  at  all  probable  England  will 
make  to  her  navy. 

But  what  are  fliips,  you  will  fay,  without  failors  ? 

—True,  but  thofe  who  imagine  that  France  does 

not  find  employment  to  a  vail  number  of  thefe, 

K  4  are 
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arc  greatly  miftakep  \  and  it  is. only  for  wai?^  of 
lolloping  the  advice  of  feme   very  able  FrcAclj 

Eoliticians,  that  the  miniftry  have  not  almoft  trjpr 
led  their  numbers.  At  the  breaking  out  of  itKe 
late  war,  the  feamcn  of  France  amounted  t<i 
7^0,000  :  It  is  fuppqfcd  they  are  at  this  time  nej^ly 
^s  numerous :  but  they  neyerthelefs  are  npt  }Xi 
nuniber  fufEclept  to  afford  the  royal  naVy,  whieii 
augmented,  its  full  complement/  Jn  that  r/^e^ 
iiideed,  the  Englilh  labour  under  <jie  fame  diihcul- 
ty,  for  not  hair  the  men  in  the  king's  fhips  ip  tcio^s 
of  war  are  failors  by  profcflion,  but  landmen. 

The  ftandjng  army  of  France,  in  time  of  pe^e, 
is  from  150,  to  200,000  men :  It  \%  this  great  nuoir 
ber  of  ufelefs  hands  being  kept  uneniploycd,  thax 
burthens  fo  heavily  the  people ;  for  they  are  takei> 
from  labour  and  induftry,  to  be  paid  by  the  indus- 
trious, for  leading  a  life  of  ihdoleijfe.  It  wa3 
propofeduo  the  miniftry,  on  the  concWion  of  ib^ 
■  peace,  in  a  very  mafterly  memorial,  to  reduce  tb^ 
^rmy  to  100,00.0  men — to  raife  60,000  marines  *p 
and  train  tbpm  all  to  the  fca  fervice,  by 
keeping  them  alternately  at  fea  and  land,  never 
letting  any  of  them  remain  on  fhore  fo  long  as  to 
ipfe  their  maritime  fkill  and  aftivity.  Belldes 
thefe  marines,  to  regifter  as  foon  as  poffible,  4^^ 
50,  60  or  70,000  Teamen ;  leaving  them  in  thf 
merchants  fervice ;  bur  their  appearance  ciillpd 
for  once  a-year,  on  which  occaGon  tQ  receive  each 

♦  This  advice,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  was  acquiefced  in, 
and  a  refolution  taken  to  follow  it— -Some  particulars  f 
li^ve  already  meationed,  and  another  not  Icfs  pemarkablc  is 
the  ordaining  fo  early  as  ihe  beginning  of  1763^  tKeox^ 
three  regiments  of  foot  to  ferve  on  board  the  navy,  which 
may  be  remarked  as  no  inconfiderable  beginning;  as  at 
that  time,  they  had  fo  few  (hips  to  man.  5>ee  Mercure  de 
France,  Jan.  v^\.  p.  X9v  vol.  2d.  it  feems  to  be  daoe  oq 
M.  ^iir;ibeau's  plan.    See  letter  X. 

a  ^  wH 
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a  Ibsfll  ^adiicstbn— *~jEo  keep  a  fonnidafale  nwsry 
€ontaa|S|r  in  commiffion,  and  oa  aftual  duty— ^for 
ffbkh  puipofe;  k  was  voy  lenfibfy  propofed  to 
jiMnt  federal  new  colonies,  and  improve  thdr  old 
ones.  This  part  of  the  pcopofidoa  is  wortby  of 
a  anoie  minu&e  cxtraft. 

The  naemoriafift  cemaa^  that  in  plaiuii\g  oak^ 
pies,  regard  fhould  always  be  had  to  the  numfaep 
q£  feameB  kept  in  employaienit  by  tfaem:    that 
when  they  wece  left  to  be  letded  by  private  peo* 
pk,  little  thought  was  given  to  (uch  interefts ;  and 
thercfoi^  it  was  highly  advisable   to  omke  the 
fixiDg  new  fettlements  the  bufinefe  of  the  crowa^-^ 
and  to  keep  the  Ihips  in  eommiflibn  pretty  warmly  > 
employed  in  it.     If  fuch  ideas  were  embraced,  it 
was  humbly  propofed,  ift.  To  profecute  the  co« 
lony  on  th^  ifle  of  Bourbon,  widi  9II  imaginable 
Tigor,  an4  tp  efiablifii  a  conftant  correfpondenoe 
fattw^en  it,  and  the  Eaft  India  fettleoients.     2dly» 
To  iettle  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Madagaicar 
immedtatdy;  to  penetrate  into  the  countryand 
inake  all  the  dkfcoveries  of  its  prefent  ftate,  a^ul 
poflibje  improvements,  to  fcrm  plantations  of  rice, 
and  indigo,  &fr.  &r.  and  bring  home  large  quan* 
tides  of  its  natural  produdions.     gdly.  To  en- 
oonragt  the  colony  of  Louifiana,  fix  new  fettlers  in 
it — ^employ  a  fket  of  frigates,  between  new  Orleans 
and  old  France,  for  the  tranfporcatbn  of  fettlers, 
their  materials,  implements,   &^. — the  bringing 
home  naval  ftores,  and  carrying  out  military  ones 
«-*^tb  give  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  hemp, 
rice,  indigo  and  cotton.     4thiy,  To  plant  colonies 
on  fome  iQands  in  the  great  South  Tea,  and  alio  the 
Malouin  iflands,   near  the  ftreights  of  Magellan : 
to  form,  if  poflfible,  a  chain  of  fettiements  around 
the  world,  with  a  conftant  communication  of  royal 

ihj|)s 
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fliips  from  one  to  the  other— from  the  Malouine  iflands 
to  thofe  of  Soloman— from  thence  in  varioiis  lati- 
tudes to  different  iflands  in  the  great  pacific  ocean; 
from  them  to  the  new  Philippines,  and  alfo  the  great 
fouthem  continent,  from  many  parts  of  whidi  it 
is  an  eafy  and  quick  voyage  to  the  ifle  of  Boor* 
bon,  or  that  of  Madagascar.  To  form  fuch  a 
chain  of  colonies,  adds  the  memorialifl,  the  chief, 
if  not  all,  of  which  would  be  fituated  in  a  fine  and 
healthy  climate,  with  a  conftant  navigation  from 
one  to  the  other,  of  large  numbers  of  royal  (hips; 
befides  the  merchantmen,  which  the  trade  of  them 
would  employ^  would  be  laying  the  foundation 
of  immcnfc  wealth  to  France,  and  be  a  nurfery  for 
prodigious  numbers  of  valuable,  experienced  and 

hardy  failors- Every  colony  fliould  have  one 

fortified  poft  on  the  bed  and  fecureft  harbour,  and 
if  pofiible  on  a  convenient  inland  navigation,  not 
pnly  for  the  purpofes  of  planting  and  traffic,  but 
alfo  for  the  conveyance  of  (hip  timber-^^docks  and 
yards  and  magazines  of  the  bed  naval  ftores 
the  countries  will  afford  fhould  be  eftablilked^*- 
ihip  builders  fettled,  men  of  war  built,  and 
loaded  home  with  the  prddudtions  of  the  refpcc- 
tive  countries,  in  exchange  for  the  manufaAures 
of  France ;  building  men  of  war  in  this  rnanner, 
would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial  than  to  have 
them  gratis,  even  from  the  Swedes  and  Genoeie. 
The  king's  fliips,  which  were  not  employed  on  re- 
gular convoys,  and  home  ftations^  fliould  be  con* 
Itantly  failing  from  colony  to  colony — ftrengtben- 
ing  and  invigorating  them,  and  in  a  few  years 
not  only  perfedly  fecure  them  from  all  foreign  at* 
cacks,  but  ellablifli  their  importance  to  the  mother 
country,  on  the  moft  durable  foundations.  5thly, 
To  prolecutc  the  Newfoundland  fiflicry  with  aU 
4  imaginable 
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imaginable  vigorf^but  to  keep  to  tbe  letter  o£  the 
treaty  fairly^  and  not  give  the  court  of  England 
aay  reaibn  for  umbrage — to  keep  a  fleet  of  ftoic 
ihips  in  the  fifhing  feafoo,  on  the  banks^  tjiat  the 
fiiihing  fiiip3  may  not  find  the  W2|nt  of  Cape  Breton 
a  lofs,  and  from  this  mcafure,  find  the  iflands  of 
,St.  Peter  and  Miquelon  amply  fufficient  for. all 
Jifibifi^  purpo&s — The  memorialift  further  ihows 
how  vaft  a  difFcrehcc  there  is  between  keeping 
50,000  marines  in  pay,  or  the  fame  number  of  Sol- 
diers, as  the  one  will  be,  in  the  aforefaid  manner^ 
employed  in  greatly  increafiog  the  trade«~and  the 
confumption  of  the  manufadures  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  thereby  adding  prodigioufly  to  the  general 
wealth,  and  confequently  to  that  of  the  king : 
wherea$  the  fervice  of  the  other  has  a  dired  con- 
trary tendency.  In  the  next  place,  the  memoria- 
h&  urged  the  neceOity  of  the  king's  encouraging 
the  hoblefle  to  ferve  in  the  navy,  in  confiderable 
numbers,  as  a  great  encouragement  to  the  failors— 
and  laftly,  propofed  that  in  time  of  war  the  pro- 
perty or  all  prizes,  royal  (hips  and  others,  be 
vetted  in  the  captors  *. 

If  this  extremely  fenfible  pager  was  not  fo  long, 
I  fhould  have,  inferted  a  tranflation  of  the  whole; 
but  as  it  would  have  exceeded  the  bounds  I  could 
allow  it,  I  have  given  you  as^  clear  an  idea  of  its 
contents  as  I  was  able. 

I  may  withoitt  any  exaggeration  aflert,  that  was 
this  plan  fully  and  vigoroully  followed— all  other 
encouragement  given  to  the»agriculture,  trade  and 
manufadtures  of  the  kingdom ;  the  bufinefs  of  fhip 
building    profecuted    as    before    obferved— and 

*  I  have  tranilated  M.  de  Mirabeaa's  piece  relative  to  the 
l^rench  navy,  which  is  carioas»  and  proves  the  truth  of  man j 
of  the  feQtimeats  I  have  venture^  to  adopt.    See  Letter  X. 

witbaly 
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iNrklnl,  Older,  regulartty.  and  oeconomy  mtrodiiced 
iocothe  managementiof  the  fintncet,  andexpeofive 
canneftions  with  other  powers  ghren  up-— n^eK 
thefe  points  $o  become  fix  a  few  years,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  ^vernment,  we  fiioiila  aat 
then  i^En^and  fuperior  fay  fea  to  Franoe,  but  ki 
«U  piobsUnkty  far  inferior:  hot  all  muft:  Md  w31 
depend  OB  the  giving  the  pcofit  a  cpnfidem- 
ide.  tioie  to  recruit— ^ajnd  not  hurry  them  into  ano- 
ther war  becaufe  die  kingdom  bears  a  flourifliiiig 
appearaace,  and  becaufe  (Ihould  foch  an  c^i«at 
tidce  place)  a  noble  navy  is  ready  far  aftion  :  The 
avil  day  of  war  ftiould  be  put  off  as  long  as  pof- 
fible ;  but  preparations  for  it  never  forgot  in  the 

times  of  the  prafoundeft  peace Such  is  what 

true  politics  requires  of  the  French  miniftry :  how 
£ir  they  are  likely  to  execute  fuch  ideas,  is  tiA> 
Prague  a  conjedure.  That  part  which  they  have 
engaged  in,  fhey  profecute  with  vigor. 
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SO  many  voluhies  have  been  written  oti  thd 
government,  and  ranks  of  people  m  Francd 
— on  their  manners,  cuftomS,  and  reli^oufe  dif^ 
putes ;  ted  at  the  fame  time,  the  three  latter  points 
tolerably  well  known  to  her  nfcighbours,  that  yotf 
will  not  exped  I  (hould  tak^  up  mtich  of  ^our 
time,''  in  giving  you  any  details  on  thefe  fvbJeG6i* 
I  cannoCy  however,  fo  entirely  let  them  paft,  bttt  t 
muft  ofier  a  few  remarks  j  and  endeavour  to^  diC-* 
play  their  real  pcuUdrities-^idx  thefe  arfe  <}vc**wor- 
thy  of  obfervation ;  and  afford  no  flight  entertain* 
ment  to  a  philofophic  mind. 

The  government  of  l^'rance  is,  without  tfoabt; 
the  mofi:  fecurely  arbitrary  of  any  upon  eafth  *,  tCiptiy 
have  the  appearance  of  more  delpofic  authority,  but 
none  more  of  the  reality*  The  eaAeiil  empirAs-^ 
the  African  ones — that  of  the  Turks — ^the  Rul^ 
fian,  and,  in  general^  thofc  where  a  mere  defpotifm 
reigns,  are  greatly  fubjeft  to  revolutions,  attd  blbody 
cataftrophes :  That  excels  b/ppwer  render  them  fo 
infccure,  that  the  prince  is  fcarcely  foi^  a  moment 
£&fe  and  firnlly  fcated"  on  his  throne.  Whereas  in 
thofc  kingdoms  where  parllahients,.  fenates,  or  other 
public  k  bodies  of  people  exift,  with  an  appearance 
of  great  power,  and  the  reality  of  fomey  between 
the  iovereign  and  people,  the  idea  of  a  certain  de- 
gree or  mixture  of  liberty,  ftrikcs  the  attfentioh  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  keeps  them  from  engaging  iri 
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ebofe  defperate   and  bloody  conipiracies,  which 
hurl  fo  many  dcfpotic  princes  from  their  thrones. 

The  edifts  of  the  king  of  France  have  not  die 
force  of  laws,  until  they  are  rcgiftcred  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris ;  the  members  of  which  frequent- 
ly remonftrate  to  their  fovereigp  in  very  warm  and 
expreiBve  terms  agaihft  his  edids,  and  fometimes 
even  rcfufc  their  concurrence :  Here  lies  the  fccu- 
rity  of-the  king's  power  j  this  (how  of  liberty  fcrv« 
the  people  inftead  of  the  reality ;  they  are  fatis- 
fied  with  daring  to  oppofe,  where,  in  faft,  oppofi- 
tion  is  of  no  effedj  for  the  king  holds  a  bed  of 
juftice,  and  caufes  his  edifts  to  be  regiftered  in 
hts  prrfence — after  which  they  have  the  fame  force, 
as  it  the  parliament  had  regiftered  them  without 
him.    This  bed  oiF  juftice,  as  it  is  called,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  king's  prefiding  in  a  council  of 
the  parliament. 

Such  a  fyftem  of  government  could  fcarccly  be 
framed  for  any  purpofe,  but  to  render  arbitrary 
power  wonderfully  fecure.  It  effeftually  deceives 
the  people :  for  to  their  minds,  fo  infatuated  with 
the  rnagnitude  of  their  idea  of  the  grand  monar- 
<}ue,  fuch  refplute  oppolition  as  his  edifbs  fome- 
times meet  with  in  Parliament,  amazes  them ;  and 
gives  them  a  notion  of  liberty,  which  renders  the 
truth  lefs  apparent.  It  is  incredible  what  num- 
bers of.  Frenchmen  will  infill  violently  that  their 
king  is  far  from  being  abfoUite — ^that  they  arc  a 
free  people — and  that  the  legiflative  power  re- 
fides  not  in  the  king,  but  jointly  with  his  parlia- 
ment. 

The  parliaments  are  indeed  fometimes  fo  very 
rcfraftory,  and  oppofe  the  court  fo  ftrehuoufly  as 
to  draw  on  themlelves  the  immediate  difoleafurc 
of  the  king"-all  the  oppofing  members  of  that  of 

Paris 
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Paris  have  been  banifhed  from  the  capita)  to  fomc 
oSfcure  towns  more  than  once— with  other  figns  of 
anger,  not  a  little  formidable  to  a  French  fubjeft — 
but  the  popularity  they  gained,  and  their  conti- 
nued oppofition  to  the  royal  will,  was  not  a  little 
flattering  to  the  advocates  of  French  liberty. 
The  fame  fpirit  has  animated  the  provincial  par- 
liaments, and  induced  them  to  perfcvere  with  the 
lame  rcfolute  fteadinefs  againft  fome  of  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces :  they  have  been  treated  indeed 
pretty  cavalierly,  fufEcicntly  fo,  one  would  appre- 
hend, to  convince  the  French  patriots,  that  their 
idea  of  liberty  is  wretchedly  delufive. 

If  you  Jook  from  the  parliaments  to  the  feveral 
ranlcs  of  people,  you  will  find  the  utmoft  deference 
and  dependance  upon  the  royal  powers  and  this 
in  a '  furprizing  degree.  The  very  principles  of 
the  court  is,  that  all  mujifervej  and  be  implicitly 
obedient.  The  very  princes  of  the  blood ;  the 
dauphin  himfelf  is  nothing — ^the  king's  will,  is 
the  only  enquiry.  They  are  kept  in  utter  depen- 
dance on  the  minillers,  and  fcarce  ever  fuffered  to 
have  any  (hare  in  publick  bufmefs,  which  natural- 
ly throws  them  into  diffipation  and  debauchery — 
the  ftate  in  which  the  minifters  like  beft  to  fee. 
them.  The  prince  of  Conty,  with  great  difficul- 
ty, in  the  war  of  1741,  obtained  a  command  in 
Italy,  gained  a  battle — and  became  popular  in  the 
army — the  confequence  of  which  was,  he  was  im- 
mediately laid  afide,  and  never  more  heard 'of  in 
a  military  capacity. 

The  nobility  are  educated  with  a  conftant  idea 
of  obedience  to  the  crown,  and  reverence  for  it. 
Jt  is  expefted  by  the  court,  that  they  fhould  fpend 
Ibmc  vears  in  the  fcrvice — it  is  the  fafliion — and 
they  aimoll  all  do  it-* whoever  omits  it,  can  fcarce 

Ihow 
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'Aow  him^  In  tbtAp^tif.  tt  IS  very  cafy  to  Gori- 
ccivc  what  a  valf  depeiidcncy  this  throws  them 
into.  Their  eftatts  arc  id  general  fihall,  not  & 
confidefabJe  as  the  Spanjih  nobility— nor  near  fo 
grtat  as  thofe  of  England ;  of  courfe  they  flfand  hi 
Med  of  pofts  and  penfions,  great  nunibefs  of  thele 
ate  at  the  king's  difpofal,  and  add  another,  and  M 
ineoftfiderabfe  link  to  the  fame  chain. 

^  The  military  fife  is  entirely  decifivc  \?itE  our 
nobility,**  fay's  M.  de  Boulaihvifliers,  "  it  is  the 
only  prOfeflion  at  prefent  in  France  that  is  thougjot 
honourable  In  general  our  gentlemen  abandofl 
their  lands.  And  the  care  of  agriculture,  for  cm- 
bracing  the  profeflion  of  arms.  We  caH  this 
amongft  us,  ferving  the  ftate.  The  riobUity 
would  ferve  it  much  better  if  they  gave  their  atteh* 
tion  to  augmenting  the  riches  of  the  itioiiarchy, 
by  employing  themfelves  on  the  produds  of  thdr 
cttates.** 

EcclcGaftical  preferment  is  entirely  m  the  crown, 
and  ptodigioufly  confiderable  it  is :  after  which 
faft,  I  need  not  cAferve  on  the  king^'s  meeting  with 
all  reverent  obedience  here. 

Indeed  their  revenues  are  greatly  out  of  propof- 
tion  with  thofe  of  the  kingdom  at  largc»  M.  de 
Boulainvilliers  fays,  **  The  clergy,  in  genera]^-  cri- 
joy  a  rental  of  8,750,000  /l  and  ncverchelefe*  tkcy 
cotfapofc  a  body  of  only  500,000  fubjeffe,  that 
fs  fo  fay,  the  thirty  fourth  part  of  the  nation  j  if 
the  reft' enjoyed  a  proportionable  revenue,  th^t  of 
the  monarchy  would  be  297,500,006  /.  wficfcas  ic 
is  fuppofed  to  be  only  87,500^00/.'^  And  in 
another  place  he  fays,  ^^  that  their  buildings  alosef 
amount  to  21,875,000 1.  fterfirig." 

To  rivet  all  the  numerous  fets  of 'people  tliat 
depend  on  the  court,  yet  ftrgnger  to  their  implicit 

obedience 
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ipbcdience— the  clor^,  miJitary  and  nebteflc,  have 
in  France  a  grejit  power  over  the  lower  people,  or 
Bourgeois,  as  they  are  called,  and  peafants  :  thU 
power  extends  fb  far  as  to  be  twenty  times  a  hea^ 
Tier  burthen  upon  the  latter,  than  the  immedtatey 
though  heavy  hand  of  arbitrary  power  itfelf.  The 
oppreflk>ns  of.tbisfort  under  which  they  frequently 
labour^  are  very  terrible.  The  didance  between ' 
the .  decreet  ranks  of  people,  is  fo  great,  that 
juftice  fcarce  ever  reaches  the  lower  ones,  when  op- 
pofed  to  a  fiipefior.  This  is  no  where  more  vifible 
than  among  hrofbasxdmen  and  labourers,  who  are 
i>  wietchcdy.  dependant  on  the  petty  ddegaifei 
of  power  as  to  nneet  with'  oppreffion  in  everjr 
ihape  :  according  we  fee  them,  almoft  urliverfel- 
ly,  a  very  miferable  fct  of  beings,  bringing  their 
childroi  in  general  up  to  the  army,  that  they  may 
JIM  meet  with  the  ihvnt  fate  as  themfelves :- tbi^ 
fyftem  unites  all  the  fuperior  ranks  yet  ctofer  tD 
the  crown^  as  it  is  from  thence  they  receive  their 
power  over  their  inferiors — but  it  is  attended  with 
very  fatal  e&£b  upon  the  culture  of  th^  earth.' 

Even  asnoDg  higher  degrees  of  ni^n  v^^-  i^nd 
the  &me  dcipendance  of  every  rank,  on  that  Above 
it :  a  great  nobdeman  has  a  train  of  people  endi^ 
ly  depenc&nt  oniiim— he  is.  the  Have  of  the  mini^ 
fler,  and  the  latter  of  his  mafter's  mifbrefs  perbsips^ 
Jbot  moft  certainly  of  himfclf*  ^ 

It  b  the  taiftr  in  France,  fen*  ^  that  can  poffibljr 
^ordiCy(.aad  of  coiirfe  for  many  that  cannot)  to 
live  in  the  cajprcal.  This  is  a  wibft  devoted  ftiend 
?to  luxury,  which  neccffairily  begets  povefty— and 
then  depcndance-^it  is  therefore  encouraged  by 
the  court.  There  are  however  many  ifl  effediss 
flowing  from  this  pradice  :  befides  the  ftrong  ten- 
4eDcy  it  muft  undoubtedly  ha.ve  to  ailift  the  view^ 

L  of 
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of  the  crown,  in  rivettmg  for  cwr  its  arbitrary 
power  on  the  necks  of  the  people ;  it  occafions  the 
;provinces  to  be  neglefted  j  land  owners  not  con- 
tent with  having  a  power  of  oppreffing  their  in- 
/criors  on  their  eftates^  delegate  it  to  their  agents, 
(tewards  and  managers ;  in  fuch  hands  the  people's 
mifery  becomes  ten-fold:  Agriculture  receives  a 
deep  wound,  in  fcarce  ever  having  her  intereft  un- 
,dec  die  eye  of  the  Jord  of  the  *  foil :  the  poor  are 
governed  defpotically  by  his  reprefentatives  ;  and 
ail  ranks  of  people  in  his  power,  doubly  fqueezed, 
jBrft  to  fupport  the  landlords  expenfive  life  in  the 
capital;  and  fecondly  to  enable  the  agent  to  fill 
-his  own  pockets,  a  bufincfs  which  will  not  fell  to 
go  on  brifkly,  when  he  is  never  under  the  eye  of 
Jiis  matter.     The  cafe  would  be  very  difierent,  if 
the  fummer  was  fpent  in  the  country  :  inftead  of 
which,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  large  fortunes, 
rrefidc  the  whole  year  in  Paris,  never  feeing  their 
eftates  except  now  and  then  poffibly  in  a  hafty  par- 
ty of  pleafure,  if  at  no  great  diftance  from  Pans— 
but.  if  in  a  remote  province,  fcarce  ever. 
.  The  noanners  of  that  celebrated  metropolis  (I 
piean  among  the  better  rank)  are  of  the  agreeable 
volupjtuous  kind,  and  lulls  them  into  the  moft  ef- 
feminate foftRefs  :  of  fuch  pernicious  effeft  is  fuch 
^a  life,  that  were  it  not  for  the  principle  of  honour, 
the  national  character  would  never  be  fupported, 
fo  few  commanders  are  there,  who  have  not  been 
in  fome  meafure  enervated  by  the  luxurious  rc^ 
finements  of  Paris :  Indeed  we  find  that  honour 
has   not  of  late  years   been  able  to  make  head 
againft  the  ftronger  principles  of  the  timei,  which 
.are  far  from  being  truly  honourable. 

It  is  commonly  aflcrted  with  fome  appearance 
of  ttuth,  that  it  is  the  French  officers  who  in  gene- 
ral 
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ral  fupport  the  credit  of  their  arms,  and  that 
whenever  any  failings  happen,  it  is  owing  to  the 
common  men.  I  do  not  enquire  into  particular 
aflertions,  as  they  muft  ever  be  very  dubious,  but 
the  fad  ought  philofophically  to  be  true :  The 
conimon*  men  can  have  no  principle  but  the  cud- 
gel, and  fixpence  a-day — they  are  in  many  cir- 
cumftanccs  of  life,  bore  down  with  wretchednefs, 
before  they  enter  the  army,  expeding  in  the  mi-- 
litary  life,  bread,  and  an  afylum  from  their  pcrfecu- 
tors :  From  their  birth  to  their  grave  they  never 
meet  with  any  thing  but  flavery  in  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent Ihapes,  which,  if  it  does  not  b  >w  down  the 
courage  of  the  moft  daring,  while  hunger  oppref- 
fcs  the  body,  I  know  not  what  will  cffe<a  it.  So" 
circumftanced,  what  can  be  expedted  from  their 
commcMti  men !  Inftead  of  wondering  at  their  per- 
forming fo  little ;  it  is  to  me  amazing  they  (hould 
ever  (how  any  figns  of  courage :  but  this  difficulty 
miift  be  refolved  into  the  pcrfeftion  of*  the  art  of 
war,  which  by  means  of  taftics  and  artillery  turns^ 
an  army  into  a  mere  machine — a  general  of  the 
true  military  genius  (may  I  net  fay  the  falfe  ?)  now 
a  days,  expe6ts  not  courage  from  his  men,  but 
mechanical  accuracy :  This  is  the  generalfhip  of 
the  late  war  5  never  was  any  truth  rendered  more 
ftriking  than  this  by  the  king  of  PrulBa.  He 
gained  every  thing  by  mathematicks  and  calcula- 
tion-!?—were  I  not  an  enemy  to  paradoxes,  I  Ihould 

add— nothing  by  courage. — But  to  return 

Honour,  of  which  the  French  talk  fo  much, 
gives  a  principle  of  adion  to  their  officers,  which 
fupplies  thofc  deficiencies  under  which  they  la- 
bour in  common  with  their  men,  befides'  that  fpe- 
cies  of  liberty*  which  they  enjoy  fuperior  to  the 
lower  ranks,  muft  operate  in  fome  mcafure  to  the 

L  2  enlarge- 
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the  government  of  which  is  arbitrary,  both 
queftions  anfwer  themfelves.  Indeed  this  point  is 
another  of  the  miferics  under  which  a  people  groan; 
whofc  fovereign's  will  is  above,  or  rather,  is  the 
law.  For  inftead  of  being  protcAed  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  fecure  from  all  trefpafs  and  op- 
prcflions,  what  ought  to  be  attended  with  thefe 
eflFcfts  is  turned  againft  them  by  all  more  power- 
ful than  themfclves.  Infomuch,  that  law  is  a  furc 
inftrument  in  the  hands  of  every  rich  man,  for  the 
deftruftion  of  every  poor  one.  And  as  to  all  fuits 
or  caufes,  in  which  the  king — that  is  any  petty  of- 
ficer— for  inftance,  an  intendant*s  deputy's  whore's 
footman  is  concerned  againft  others  of  much  the 
fame  rank^  jufticc  will  be  warped  from  her  intent 
by  the  convincing  argument  of  power.  Thtre 
lies  the  mifery  of  unbounded  authority  being  lodg- 
ed in  the  hands  of  one  man — for  every  fmgle  pcr- 
fon  rendered  unhappy  by  the  monarch  himfelf, 
thpufands  will  meet  die  fate  from  the  very  under- 
ling's underling. 

Of  all  oppreffions,  there  are  none  on  the  globe 
fo  cutting  as  thofe  which  flow  from  the  law. 
For  mankind  to  be  involved  in  all  kinds  of  wretch- 
ednefs  from  that  very  caufe,  which  ought  ever  to 
be  I  heir  procc<9:ion,  is  a  fting  fo  feelingly  painful 
that  ic  is  pafl  endurance — That  dcfpotifm,  fire, 
fi(3bds,  or  military  execution  ftiould  be  their  ruin, 
is  an  tfFeft  not  to  be  wondered  ar,  it  is  their  na- 
ture, defign,  and  very  effence,  when  they  gain  a 
head  to  become  the  deftruftion  of  mankind — ^far 
o^herwifc  with  law — but  in  the  pcrverfjon.  In 
thofe  countries  which  boaft  of  freedom,  this  mode 
of  flavery  reigns — dilatorinefs  and  expence  fervc 
the  turn  of  thofe  favage  detcftable  monfters — 
thofe  harpies  the  lawyers  I  Would,  to  heaven  I 
^••"  6    ,  could 
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could  damp  them  with  an  epithet  equal  to  theii: 
fcoundrel  profefllon ! 

There  is  one  branch  of  law  in. France,  the  exe» 
cution  of  which,  is  in  the  king,  that  in  many  Fe*-. 
Ipeds  is  very  valuable ;  I  mean  the  police.  The 
internal  management  of  the  kingdom  from  the , 
ilrid  and  regular  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to. 
the  police,  is  extremely  good  in  various  pariicu-. 
lars  }  particularly  in  the  prevention  of  robberies  ;», 
although  in  this  refpedt  an  unadvifcable  fcverity 
defeated  its  intents.  On  the  firft  infliding  that 
dreadful  punifliment,  the  breaking  on  the  crofs,  for 
the  crime  of  murder,  it  was  attended  with  won- 
derful effefts;  which  marie  fuch  an  imprcflion  on 
the  court,  that  a  frclh  edid  was  in  a  few  years  if- 
fued,  extending  the  famepuniOiment  to  robbing— ; 
robberies  became  very  rare— but  never  robbery 
happened  without  murder — the  punifliment  on 
difcovery,  was  the  fame — the  fccurity  to  the  per- 
petrator infinitely  greater :  time  inured  abandoned 
people  to  this  horrid  punifliment,  and  murders 
have  been  too  common,  though  not  near  in  that 
dreadful  degree  they  are  in  fome  countries  where 
the  punifliment  is  lefs  fevere. 

I  fmcerely  wifli  that  I  had  any  reafon  to  think 
the  prefent  ftate  of  religion  in  France,*  worth  one 
half  hour  of  your  time  to  read  any*  thing  that  can 
be  wrote  concerning  it.  I  kno^v  but  one  rcfp  6t 
in  which  it  is  of  the.  leaft  confequencc  to  civil 
matters — which  is  the  re-ad mifTion  or  complete 
deprefllon  of  the  Jefuits-r-^not  that  their  religious 
tenets  fignify  the  leaft,  but  that  is  not  the  cafe  with 
ih€\r  political^  which  are  of  fuch  a  tendency  that 
all  truly  fenfible  monarchs  and  ftates  j:an  do  no 
otherways  than  extirpate  them  from  their  d<>mi. 
nions  root  and  branch.  The  political  conduct  oi 
L4 
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the  Sardinian  court,  in  this  refpcft,  is  worthy  a 
minute  atcei>c!on. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  higher  ranks  of  pec^lc 
in  Pranccj  and  of  all  thofe  whofc  education,  and 
converfe  with  the  world  have  had  any  cffeft  in 
opening  their  minds,  to  the  plain  influence  of  com- 
mon  fenfe,  in  whatever  (hapc  (he  may  appear,  it  is 
^moft  univcrfally  deifm ;  but  the  excdlivc  luxury 
of  the  capital,  has  given  fuch  power  to  fcnfuality, 
that  even  deifm,  it  is  thought,  will  give  place  to  the 
more  enticing  doctrines,  or  rather  no  dodirincs  of 
materialifm,  which,  I  am  wett  informed,  has  of 
late  made  furprizing  advances  amongft  the  firft 
people  in  the  court.  What  further  improvements 
in  thefc  ideas  the  ingenuity  of  man  may  be  able  to 
invc  nt,  is  very  difficult  to  fay ;  but  I  (hould  appre- 
hend materialifm  muft  be  their  ne  plus  ulira. 
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SINCE  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  who  pridod 
himfclf  lo  much  on  the  encouragement  G^.an^ 
fciences,  and  literature,  they  have  kept  their  ground 
in  France*  with  no  flighc  dc^p-ec  of  reputation: 
Although  tjaey  have  not,  in  the  prcfent  king's 
r^ign,  made  fo  diftinguilbed  ^  figure  as  in  the  pre^ 
ceding;  yet  h^s  the  Kingdom,  in  this  period,  pro- 
duced OKiny  very  eminent  men*  in  moft  branches 
of  human  art  and  learning.  As  to  the  comparifoo 
of  the  two  ajges,  the  prcfent  French  writers  are  not 
to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  for  it  fcems  to  be  as 
much  the  falhion  in  France,  to  bellow  cxceflivc 
praife  on  their  cotemporaries,  as  in  England,  to 
deny  them  their  juft  (hare  of  merit.  Indeed  the 
age  of  Lewis  XV.  will  by  no  means  bear  a  com- 
parifon  with  that  of  Lewis  XIV. 
The  harmony  which  in  general  reigns  amonsil 

die  learned,   and    the  artills    in    France die 

multitude  of  focicties  for  the  promotion  of 
literature,  and  in  particular  the  French  aca- 
demy, with  the  tafte  for  patronage,  wluch  is  a 
fafliion  among  the  great — all*  conlpire  to  fpread  a 
general  knowledge,  and  bring  the  fciences  and 
polite  literature  into  repute  -,  while  the  large  re- 
venues of  the  crown,  and  the  riches  of  the  better 
part  of  the  nation,  are  the  means  of  lupporting  no 
inconfiderable  cxpeiice  in  the  fine  aits.  The  bril- 
liant figure  which  archite<5lurc,^painting,  6fr.  made 
under  Lewis  XIV.  throws  a  ftrong  rtfledtion  on 
fucceeding  monarchs,  who  do  not  encourage  thole 

artSy 
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arcs,  becaufe  comparifohs  are  always  the  firft  ideas 
of  mankind  in  thefe  affairs :  And  the  eftabliib- 
ments  which  that  monarch  iixed  for  their  encou- 
ragement could  not  be  dropped  with  ^ny  degree 
of  reputation.  But  there  is  another  circumftance 
which  will  always  fecure  the  fine  arts,  a  warm  re- 
peption  amongft  princes,  rich  enough  to  patronize 
them  5  and  that  is,  their  being  in  general,  the 
only  means  of  gratifying  their  vanity,  and  difplay- 
ing  their  fuperiority  over  very  rich  fubjedls.  Mag- 
hincent  palaces,  fplendid  furniture,  fine  paintings, 
colle^ions  of  all  kinds,  with  a  capital  band  of  mu- 
lic,  are  all  precifely  the  moft  alluring  flattering 
amufements  a  monarch  can  command. 

The  fums  which  Lewis  XIV.  expended  in  pro- 
digioufly  expenfive  buildings — and  the  encourage- 
ment he  gave  to  the  other  fine  arts,  gained  him  fix 
times  the  reputation  of  his  numerous  conquefts 
— they  acquired  him  fuch  a  party  all  over  Europe, 
that  he  owed  his  other  fame,  in  no  fmall  degree, 
to  their  fricndfhip  and  partiality :  Thf  re  never 
was  a  monarch  who  was  an  encourager  of  arts  and 
learning,  that  did  not  leave  a  great  reputation  be- 
hind him,  whether  he  deferved  it  or  nor.  What  a- 
dulacion  has  been  offered  to  the  memory  of  Lewis 
XIV. !  How  different  would  have  been  the  cafe 
had  he  neglefted  the  fine  arts ! 

As  a  patron^  the  prefent  king  of  France  muft  not 
be  n.^med  with  the  laft.  The  crown  affords  no  in- 
confiderable  encouragement  to  academies,  univer- 
fities,  artifts,  '^c.  but  it  is  rather  the  crcwn  than 
the  king.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
walking  merely  in  the  path  chalked  out  by  another 
rather  than  be  defpifed  for  leaving  it — and  fhowing 
by  numerous  aftions*,'  and  the  general  tendency  of 
a  life,  that  it  is  inclination- and  tafte  prompts  a 
perfuit  of  fuch  an  example.     Thus  at  prefent  in 

France 
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France  the  eftabliftiments  of  Lewis  XIV«  are  con- 
tinued, and  fome  penfions  granted  to  men  of 
learning,  but  no  ligns  of  the  fpirit  of  patronage 
in  the  king  himfelf ;  although  he  had  for  many 
years  a  miftrefs  of  moft  certainly  a  fine  tafte,  and 
who  piqued  herfelf  much  on  the  encouragements 
(he  gave  to  merit  in  every  branch  of  art  and 
learning.     She  did  much :  but  could  not  infufe  a 

tafte  into  the  king, It  will  nOt  be  uncntertain- 

ing  to  you  here,  to  take  a  flight  furvey  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  arts  in  France,  and  I  rather  chufe 
to  lay  before  you  a  few  obfervations  of  this  kind, 
bccaufc  there  are  two  opinions  current — the  one 
that  all  at  prefent  in  that  nation  is  defpicable — ^the 
other,  that  true  genius,  elegance  and  tafte,  exifls 
no  where  elfe. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithftanding  fuch 
vaft  fums  have  been  fpent  on  buildings  by  Lewis 
XIV.  and  the  prefent  king,  that  architedure  has 
not  flourifhed  in  France.  No  nation  in  Europe 
has  fpent  fo  much  on  it--and  fcarce  any  has  fliown 
a  worfc  tafte.  If  we  examine  the  pride  of  Louis 
and  the  kingdom,  the  proud  Verfailles,  we  fliall 
find  it  a  heap  of  littleneflcs.  A  vaft  pile  of  difFe^ 
rent  buildings,  without  unity,  fymmetry,  grace,  ele- 
gance, or  in  Ihort  any  true  tafte:  a  monument  of 
the  want  of  tafte  of  ihofe  brilliant  times.  Fxa- 
miuc  ail  the  other  ftruftures  of  that  magnificent 
king,  and  none  will  be  found  equal  to  the  Louvre : 
To  what  purpofe  did  he  build  ?  to  what  purpofe  did 
be  (how  the  fplendor  and  riches  of  his  crown,  if  he 
did  not  furpafs  a  palace  already  in  being :  a  palace 
in  the  mldft  of  his  capital,  which  mocirned  the 
want  of  tafte  in  France,  to  fee  it  then  unfiniflied! 
Should  the  wretched  vanity  of  forcing  nature  in  the 
defarts  of  Verfailles,  prevail  againft  the  dictates  of 
genuine  tafte  ?  Half  the  millions  that  were  fpent 
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to  pvrchafe  rklie\i}e  there,  woiild  hire  itadani 
Paris  ihp  fi^^ft  cH^  vpoA  earth. 
•  But  ic^^nal:  in  Ver&illes  alooe,  that  the  ar- 
cBto^s  #F^  l«ewi$  XIV.  ^Tpkyed  their  v^anr  <€ 
tKft^,  Hfi  infelior  Jialftces  are  aU  wanttng,  in  that 
b^ft^filul  ^ofiplicity  which  conftitutes  the  greateft 
Kftf^fit^f  ^4;hite(Sb)rk :.  the  ornaments  of  Trtanoa 
2i)4:  M^rly,  Mrloch  haVe  been  £b  extolled  by  the 
Fnemh^  <tre  in  i  ooaft  faUe  and  vicious  tafle.  The 
caftle  of  MalfooB  is  praifcd  by  Voltaire  without  cfc- 
f«(rt»  There  Wte  $  mality  attended  all  the  palaces 
o/L6Mift  XIV.  The  only  building  in  a  good  taftc, 
w^  the  new  church  of  the  r^>]ral  hofpital  of  inva- 
Ik^  arid  eVen  (his  edifice  is  foine  removes  from 
perftdion» 

If  we  examine  the  ftruftures  raifcd  by  the  pre- 
fect kmg,  we  ihall  In  the  prop6rtion  of  number 
have  yet  lefs  to  commend.  The  buildings  he  di- 
x^&td  to  be  raifcd  at  fo  confiderable  an  expence  at 
Ghoify  and  Belleyue  *,  are  proofs  of  this  aiiertion ; 
they  sire  fine  edifices,  but  not  beautiful  ones.  In-r 
deed  the  prefcnt  French  tafte,  as  well  as  ^hatof  the 
times  of  Lewis  XIV.  wants  the  fimplcx  munditiia 
in  architefture :  finery,  (how,  and  lumptuous  or- 
naments, are  prcfened  before  that  elegant  fim^ 
plicity  which  refults  from  fymmetry  in  perfect 
tion. 

The  fquare  of  Lewis  XV.  which  was  finifhed 
in  1754,  from  the  defigns,  and  under  the  conduft 
of  M.  de  Gabriel,  ^  firil  architeft  to  thtt  king,  is 
a  very  fine  one,  and  does  honour  to  the  city,  at 
whofe  expence  it  was  laid  our,  and  thearchitcdurc 
which  partly  furroimds  it,  does  more  credit  to  the 
nation,  than  any  other  piece  of  the  prcfent  age. 
The  facade  is  truly  noble.     It  muft  in  general 

•  For  M.  Pompadoor. 

be 
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be  allowed  that  the  fquare  will .  be  a  very  fin< 
one. 

ilrchitedure  in  Ffance,  is  under  the  dircftionl 
•f  aa  academy  royal,  at  the  head  of  which  M.  Ic 
Mflirquis  de  Marigfiy,  direftor  general  of  the  buifd- 
ingS)  giu-den^  arts,  academies  and  manufadlares, 
prefides^.  They  have  a  conftant  meeting  for 
three  hows  tv&y  Monday  aftei'noon.  TMs  is  an 
txtrenne  good  inAitution,  as  it  is  the  certain  nieans 
tif  <!aufing  a  communication  of  fentimencs :  regUr^ 

•  Tike  falbwin^  w«^,  u&t  lOagStotp  a  conea  fift  of  HaUt 

Ms  d^  Mangftfr  dip$£iw* 

M.  Qabrkl  £rft.  yciucea*   a^A  ^v^peftiv  geii^ia:4£.tfai 

buUdings.to  the  kiog*  preHdent*. 
L'Ecnyer,  comptroller  of  Verfailles, 
Sottilot,  eomptrolkr  of  Pans.  '     '^    « 
Billaudely  comptroller  of  Marly*  ' 

AzoBy  comptroller  of  Choifi. 
D^  Cott^>^  comptroller  of  the  invaUda,  ,   ' 

l>c  Luai,  comptroller  of  Vincenncs^ 

Tanevot De  Viguy— -OontantJ— »— 

Cbcvotct.— 

Beaofirc,  cldeil  archived  of  fh^  cj^yv : 
Pe  Lcfpce.  ,     .  . 

*  Camna,  feccetaiy  and  piolbfibri^f  laathetiiMiew 
Loriot,  profcifjl^r  of  arcUtoftai^. 
Cartaut.  . 

^  :     S  B .  c  o  N  D    C  L  A  a'  s.. 

Lorit,  profeffor  of  architedure.      '^ 
Giixllot-r-*^Maiiiard^--*-Godoti'-*---* 
Beanfire  the  younger— Potain 

Le  Ckajpenticr Blondel  ■         ■ 

Franquc— —  Lc  ftanC"  i     ^  ftiptapn^     »  ■■ 
De  Lefpee  the  youneer. 
Moranzel,  compcrolkr  of  FontaifiAteaa* 
Hopot»  engineer  in  chief,  of  the  highways,  an4  hridges  tif 
tne  kingdom. 

Jar 
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lar  converfation  between  artifts  of  the  fame  prqfcfk 
fioB>  muft  fometimcs  xurn  on  tht^  profeflion  itfcif, 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  alL  And  the  fchemes 
and  plans  which  are  eicamined  amongft  them»  arc 
more  likely  to  have  all  their  real  deteds  pointed 
6ut»  than  by  the  mere  handing  about,  .which  b 
pradlifed  in  other  countries.  It  is  triie,  all  the 
academies  upon  earth,  will  not  alter  the  natioDal 
tafte  if  it  is  bad,  aijd  fcarccly  imprqvc  it  to  per- 
fedlion  if  it  is  good*,  but  whatever  that  tafte  is, 
they  will  form  an  execution  in  it»  more  pierfed 
than  it  is  probable  individuals  would.  More  alfa 
is  required,  by  the  nation^  of  ail  arcb'tte&^  who 
IS  held  up  to  the  pubfic  eye,  as  a  member  of  the 
academy,  than  of  one  not  fo  generally  known ;  a 
greater  emulation  to  excel  fprings  from  this  cir^ 
cumftance. 

The  following  are  the  moft  celebrated  archi- 
tc&s  at  prefentj  in  France : 

B  6  s  c  R  V. 

Moft  known  by  the. gate  of  the  market  place  of 
St.  Germain,  and  the  chapel  of  Lorn,  and  col- 
lege. 

C   O    Jl"^  T    A    M    T. 

The  abbey  of  Pantemont,  the  bclvidcre  of  St. 

Cbud,  and  the  manufadlory  of  tobacco,  are  his 

bcft  works. 

■I 

-    P    E    R    R   O    M    E    T-. 

Famous  for  .his  machines  for  the  conftru&ion 
of  bridged. 

GtXESPIERE. 

Some  of  the  fketches  in  his  collection  are  elegant. 

S£R- 
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Servandoni. 

The  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Sulpice.     Many 
decorations  for  public  feafts^  . 

SovFFLor. 

Many  edifices  in  Provence,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Genevieve. 


The  art  of  fculpturc  has  fioucilhed  in  France, 
greatly  more  to  the  credit  of  the.  nation  than  that 
of  architcdture.  '  She  has  produced  feveral  ftatua- 
ries  of  great  and  difttnguiflied  merit — acknowledg- 
ed fuch  by  all  Europe,  as  well  as  France  j  and 
what  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  prefent  age,  of  that 
of  Lewis  XV.  is  not  deftitvite  of  genius  iii  this 
path :  it  does  not  deferve  the  centres,  I  might 
fay '  ridicule,  which  fome  Italian  authors  have 
thrown  on  it.  The  academy  royal  of  painting  in- 
cludes fculpture;  an  eftablilhment,  which  upon 
the  whole  has  flourifhed!  from  its  firft  inftitiTtion, 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  reputation  :  I  Ihall  lay 
before  you  a  concife  view  of  the  moft  celebrated 
of  tl^  French  fculptors,  that  have  adorned  the 
prefent  age  in  France. 

Adam. 

This  artifl,  to  moft  of  the  branches  of  his  art; 
joined  a  fine  execution.  There  are  at  Berlin,  twp 
groups  reprefenting  the  fports  of  hunting  and  fifti- 
ing,  in  which  he  difplaycd  the  power  of  his  chif- 
fel.  In  the  hotel  de  Soubife,  the  figures  of  poetry, 
painting,  mufic,  jufticc,  hiftory  and  renown,,  in 
plaifter;  at  Verlailles>  the  Neptune  and  Amphy^ 

trite'; 


trite;  and  at  Saint  Cloud,,  the  Seine,  and  tki! 
Marne  are  all  of  his  hand.  His  Prometheus, 
though  much  adrtikired  by  fome,  is  celebrated  for 
nothing,  but  the  infinity  of  labour  beftowed  upoi 
it.  His  group  of  five  figures,  and  five  animals, 
at  Verfaillcs,  in  bronze^— Mars  careflcd*  by  Love,- 
at  Bellevue — The  cnthufiafm  of  poetry — St*  Je* 
rome,  in  marble,  for  the  invalicis — Abundance, 
turning  her  gifts  towards  the  earth,  at  Chorfi,  at 
all  of  his  hand* 

A  d'  A  tt, 

Nicholas.  The  Maufoleum  of  the  queeo  of 
Poland,  at  Bon-fecQUirs.  Tlxe  two  figures  in  the 
front  of  the  cbannber  of  accbuots.  The  aAbnip* 
tio^  for  the  cbapd  of  the  coUeops  of  GrananQODL 
The  annunciation  in  the  fropt  oi  tlw  oratory^  in 
the  (treet  St,  Honoxe»  and  the  ladiaa  religion,  4upe 
his  beft  works. 

BOUSSEAU^ 

jAMfSs.  This  ma&  ioduftrimls  Mtift  iMPcame 
firft  l^nown  by  his  Uiyfles.  He  b  almoft  the  oirif 
tnftance,  of  ns^re  bborioufiicrs  caifiifig  a  mats  firm 
Qbfcurity,  to  be  thejfirft  artift  of  a  great  moaarck^) 
this  was  the  cafe  of  Bouflcao,  ior  he  labout^ 
up  the  hill,  until  he  became  firft  fculptor  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  Many  pieces  of  his  are  at  Madrid. 
His  tomb  of.M.  d'Argenfon  has  merit;  but  the 
fyme  cannot  be  feid  of  his^  St.  Lotris,  nor  his  basr 
fftUcf  in  the  chapel  of  the  houfe  of  Noaillcs,  at 
Notre-dame.- 

B   B   K   T    R    A   K  D. 

*    His  beft  work  i$  the  group  in  bronze  of  the  rape 
^of  Helen,  at  Trianon,     Hiij  figures  of  our  Savi- 
2  our. 


^w^  jmBact  and  pomcr^  at  Notrc-dame,  mc  inft* 
nor»  but  not  entirely  wiciiout  mecit. 

BOVCHARDON. 

This  findptor  was  undoubtedly  one' of  the  grea^* 
«ft  of  the  French  artifls,  and  indeed  of  aU  modem 
skmcs^  He  ftudied  fome  time  ac  kome^  and  be*^ 
came  the  envy  of  that  eapkal,  Befides  a  great' 
number  of  admirable  defigns  in  crayons^  he  pro- 
duced pieces  of  fculpture,  of  a  noble  and  genuine 
merit.  At  St.  Sulpice,  aic  fix  apoftles,  a  Chrift,  » 
virgin,  and  feverai  tombs,  of  his  hand;  pieces,  \n 
which  the  fubjeft  was  a  fliackle  upon  his  genius, 
but  not  Efficiently  fo,  to  divcft  them  ot  great 
merit,  in  the  chs^  of  Verfailles  is  im  bais  releif 
of  S.  Charles.  In  the  park,  his  Hroc«us.  Av 
Gros  Bois,  a  hunter  tamug  a  bear.  At  Choifi, 
Ltfve  making  a  bow  of  Hercuks's  club.  In 
the  Qpenelle  ftreet^t  Paris,  the  fountain,  is  one  of 
his  fii!ieft  works,  by  (bme  reckoned  the  beft.  In 
the  fi}uare  of  Lewis  XV.  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
that  monarch)  his  chef  d*ocuvre,*«<'— -Bouchar- 
don  greaciv  improved  htmfelf  at  R:onK>«-nature 
had  given  him  talents,  the  moft  agreeable  and  de« 
lieate^  and  the  ftudy  of  the  antique,  joined  to 
them  the  fevere  and  noble ;  conftttuting  altogether 
the  truly  beautiful,  as  the  diftiod  cbaraSer  of  hi$ 
works.  The  fecundity  and  noble  Angularity  of 
Jiis  inventions,  the  greamefe  of  his  ideas,  combined 
with  the  moft  native  limplicicy,  ftrike  in  every 
movement  of  his  chi0eK  In  moft  of  his  bas  re- 
Jeifs,  the  charaderiftics  of  each  fex,  and  every 
^ge,  are  finely  varied.  The  cont rafts  of  his 
groups,  and  his  admirable  ftile  of  architefture 
which  adorns  them,  are  citcumi]tances^  ia  whipb 

M  he. 
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he  was  peculiarly  happy.     It  was  by  the  neatnels, 
energy  and  prcciiion  of  his  touch,  that  he  threw  ^ 
into  marble  and  bronze,  life  and  fentimenc  itfelf  *• 

C  o  u  s  T  o  u, 

(William)  An  artiil  of  no  inconfider^le 
merit*  His  principal  pieces  arc,  the  mauroleum 
of  cardinal  du  Bois,  in  the  church  of  the  chapter 
of  S.  Honore.  Hercules  and  Pallas,  in  the  hotel 
de  Soubife  Mars  and  Minerva  at  the  Invalids. 
The  bas-rcleif  of  Lewis  XIV,  on  horfeback  at 
Lyons.  And-^two  magoificent  groups  at  Marly, 
rcprefenting  two  horfes  broke  by  equerries  ^  and 
g  bas-releif  at  VcriaiUes,  in  bronze,  reprefenting 
the  vifitation  of  the  virgin.  And  an  Apollo,  in 
marble,'  at  Bellcvuc  .   .  .     . 

C  ^  y  2  fc  Y  cl  X* 

The  figure  of  that  great  minifter,  M.  Colbert,  • 
on  his  tocnb,  in  the  church  o£  S.  Euftachias. 
The  groups  of  Renown^  and  Mercury,  in  the  Thutl* 
leries.  The  player  on  the  fluoe,  in  the  fame  gar- 
den. The  Nepturfe  and.  Amphjptrite,  at  Marly, 
with  many  very  fine  bufts,  are  the  ichief  works  of 
this  artift,  who  was  bleffcd  with  a  moft  fruitful 
imagination,  and  an  admirable  .execution, 

C  o  u  s  T  o  u,    • 

(Nicholas.)  An  artift  of  great  merit,  both  in  his 
id^as,  and  the  touch  of  his  chiffel.    The  pieces  moft. 
admired,  are,  the  group  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne;. 

*  Sec  EJai  fur  h  Sculpture,  par  D.  Bardon,  p.  198.  and 
tffm  hiftoriqut  \  Mifcu.e  de  France y  Sep.  1762,  p.  156. 

the 
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the  countryman  hunting  ^  the  two  nymphs ;  and 
the  ftatue  of  Julius  Csefar,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Thuilleries.  The  defcent  from  thecrofs,  in  the 
church  of  Notre-d^me,  is  a  mafter-piece  full  of 
charaftcf,  defign,  and  pathetic  majefty  of  expref- 
lion.  The  bas-releif  of  the  paflage  of  the  Rhine, 
in  the  gallery  of  Vcrfaillcs,  and  the  Tritons  at  the. 
ruftic  caicade. 

C  H  A  t  L  s. 

A  virgin  wrapping  herfelf  up  in  her  garments, 
a  work  of  merit,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  falon  of 
the  Louvre  in  1763.  The  turn  of  the  neck  and 
the  croffing  the  hands,  are  well  imagined  :  but  the 
drapery  is  not  equal  to  the  capability  of  tj^e  fub- 
jedt.  The  idea  of  his  Columbus,  is  trite,  but  the 
execution  is  not  without  merit.  Caftor  defcend- 
ing  on  horfeback  into  hell,  is  a  middlinjg  compofi- 
tion. 

•Caffieri. 

His  bufts  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  M.  Tait- 
houft,  and  M.  Piron,  the  celebrated  poet,  have 
great  merit. 

Date. 

An  artift  of  fuperior  merit,'  if  we  confider  his 
progi^s ;  rifing  highly  from  fo  low  a  beginning. 
One  of  his  fincft  pieces  is,  a  buft  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  ;  to  which  monarch  he  is  fculptor.  His 
martyrdom  of  St.  Philip,  in  bas-releif,  at  Verfail- 
)es,  is  hisbeft  piece. 


Ma 
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K   %   U   I   U. 


iThe  merit  ci  Kis  St  Sylvia,  a(  the  tovo^clH 
i^hich  was  not  his  beft  work,  procured  Kim  xi^ 
pod  of  firft  fculpt^r  to  the  kiog  of  Spain ;  aca* 
dent  and  intrigue,  too  often  giy^  4^e  reward; 
which  merit  aloqe  fhoqld  confq*. 

Falcomit, 

A  fculptor  of  cenuine  merit.    The  gnwp  of 
Pigmalion  at  the  teet  of  his  ftatue,  in  the  moment 
of  animation,   is  wonderfully  elegant.     A   Uttle 
Cupid  wliQ  breathes  upon  the  arm  of  the  %ur^ 
feems  to  be  the  fource  and  author  of  t^e  fire  that 
gives  the  life :  which,  by  t)ie  moft  agreqihle  delu- 
J^on,    is    alrftoft  feen  gradually  to  animate   the 
Y^hole.    It  is  this  diflinoion  between  th^  part  ani- 
mated, and  the  reft  to  be  animated,  that  appear^ 
io  remove  the  fubjeft  beyond  the  hounds  of  art 
itfelf )    and  which  never  was  attempted  before. 
The  more  this  group  is  examined,  the  more  will 
^e  renHurked  with  furprize  in  the  ftaeue  of  Ac 
woman,  an  exprefiion  io  ju^,  and  /b  qloathed  with 
furprize,  as  to  occafion  thofe  touches  of  aJUooifht 
ment,  tbole  movements,  almoft  infenfible  in  the 
effedt,  the  6rft  fentiments  of  a  being  who  hokls 
its  life  from  the  power  of  love,  and  receives,   at 
the  fame  time,  all  the  paOloos,  fo  ^  in  tMr 
birth,  which  refult  from  its  firft  fires.    Sentunenta 
native  and  faithful  to  the  moment.— -Simplicity  ov 
charafter,  united  to  the  delicacy  of  th^  adtioi^ 
eminently  diftiixguifh  this  charmii^  ftatq^     In  the 
figure  of  Pigmalion,  the  artiil's  (kiU  ifi  not  fd^ 
^r^oqucnt;  h^  is,  as  \  qbfcrvc^  before,  at  the  feet  of 
-'      '  '  •     ^  the 
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ihcitatue:  hefeeb  m  that  pofition,  the  emotion 
which  makes  him  ready  to  dart  towards  it :  his 
hands  are  dafped  the  one  in  the  other ;  an  aftion 
natiir^  to  the  fituation,  and  which  mark,  at  the 
fame  time^  the  prodigy  and  the  fentimencs  refult- 
ing  from  it.  Joy,  furprize  and  lore,  are  expref- 
fea  with  fuch  an  eachofiafin  in  Pigmalion,  that  he 
doubt»  tf  it  is  not  ralber  by  the  gkmce»  of  his 
eyes  that  th«  ftatue  is  animated,  than  by  the 
fupernatural  power  of  |he  gpds  whom  he  invok* 
ed.  The  aaion  of  the  little  Cupid,  is  a  hap<n 
pf  invcntbsL  It  was  by  this  means,  that  the 
Mift  Ttry  well  fupplied^  what  might  eafily  have 
besn  ttt^fioytd  by  painting,  but  which  feemed 
wanting  to  fculpture :  It  renders  us  more  fen&ble 
of  the  effeft  from  the  caufe,  for,  from  this  Cup  d, 
we  perceive  more  qlcarly  the  change  from  matter^ 
to  an  animated  figure.  In  a  word,  tbetrueftway 
H^  i^Mf^i  ^A  ide^  of  the  merit  of  this  group>  is  to 
^f^xp  t»  one^i  Mf  the  reality  of  the  fable  which 
At  |«yrefefHs  ♦• 

A^i^es  Pigoaalion,  he  did--<-France,  embracing 
a  hvA  of  the  kiAg~«-<*-Flora  and  Pomona,  for 
ily:  ipf^ih^  de  Noailles-^-*— MuHc,  in  marble,  at 
Bellevue Flora,  at  Crcci The  four  f^aions 

*  A  monf.  Falconet,  far  fon  >groupe  de  PigmalioD. 

Emule  de  Pigmalion, 

FakoDjet,  rien  ne  te  r:iifte  : 
Spr  nous  voia  de  ton  art  la  tendrc  impreffion  ; 
^tens  les  noms  f^atteun  prodigaes  a  rartifte ! 
4aM  Ma  dotigtti  &BS  VenoA,  le  marhre  eft  anime, 
J|  nrCpire*  \\  ie  cBtiit>  il  pafoit  eBflanune. 
])'f  j9  (^nt  plus  qu^h«ma^n  jpaifiance  pea  conunane ! 
to  ixaftt  ta  taxxK,  on  s^cra :  en  cft-ce  nne  ^ 

par  M,  Quichard. 

Mfrc.de  F.Q^,  1763.  p.  19. 

M3  in 
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in  bas-rckif,  for  the  prince  de  Soubifc The 

tomb  of  madame  de  Lalive and  the  chapel  of 

the  virgin,  at  St.  Roch.  ■ 

H  u  T  I  N. 

•    An  artift  of  merit ;  he  has  difplayed  fome  pieces 
riqh  in  idea — but  his  execution  is  not  equal. 

Hubs. 

The  author  of  many  pieces  which  are  cde* 
brated  at  Paris.  His  St.  Andrew  glorifying  God 
upon  the  crofs,  is  a  bad  fubjed)  but  the  defign  is 

corrcd,  and  the  execution  good. 

L   O    R    R    A    I    N. 

Exe<iuted  many  of  the  models  of  the  famous 
G^rardon.  His  Bneft  pieces  are  at  Saverncs  %  but 
the  bas-releif  reprefenting  the  horles  of  ApoUo^ 
and  the  ftatues  of  the  four  ieafons,  which  are  in 
the  hotels  de  Strafbourg  and  Soubiie,  •  have  meric 
The  tomb  of  Girardon,  at  S.  Landri,  is  alfo  of  his 
hand. 

Du    Mont. 

Performed  many  excellent  works,  and  had  not 
an  unfortunate  cataftrophe  deprived  the  world  of 
his  labours,  at  an  early  age,  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  proved  a  very  great  artift.  His  fi- 
gures of  St.  John  and  St.  Jofcph,  at  S.  Sulpice, 
are  fine. 


Lc 
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Le  M  o  Y  N  E*. 

.  The  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces  ;  many 
of  which  have  great  merit.  The  bas-rcleif,  of  the 
carrying  the  crofs  at  Verfailles;  the  adoring  angels 
at  the  Invalids ;  and  the  bulls  of  the  duke  regent 
of  Manfard  and  Sargilierc,  which  are  in  the  hall 
of  the  academy  royal,  are  all  of  his  hand. 

Le    M  o  I  N  £. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  artifts  at  prefent  in 
France,  chiefly  noted  for  his  excellent  bufts  ;  but 
the  few  groups  he  has  performed,  are '  not  of 
equal  merit.  Several  of  his  bufts  of  the  prefent 
king  are  finely  executed  •,  that  of  M.  de  la  Tour 
the  painter,  is  an  admirable  piece,  which  advances 
near  to  the  utmoft  perfeftion  of  this  branch  of 
the  art.  That  of  the  courttefs  de  Brionne,  is  eX- 
ceffively  delicate  and  graceful,  and  had  too  much 
merit  to  need  the  foreign  affiftance'of  colour  in  the 
cbeeksy  which  is  a  ftroke  of  ibe  trueft  French^  I  re- 
member to  have  feen.  The  tomb  of  Crebillon  the 
poet,  has  great  merit :  nor  is  the  ftatue  of  Thcrefa 
inferior,  he  executed  it  for  the  Carmelites,  in  the 
Grenelle  ftrcet  at  Paris ;  the  attitude  and  drapery, 
are  both  exceeding. good.  His  bed  works  are» 
the  cqueftrian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XV*  at  Bordeaux 

the  ocean,  in  bronze,  in  the  bafon-of  Neptune 

at  Verfailles Mignand*s  tomb,  at  the  Jaco- 
bins church,  in  the  ftreet  St.  Honore the  fta- 
tue of  Lewis  XV.  at  Renncs the  ftatue  of  St. 

Gregory  in  marble,  for  the  Invalids.  A  bas-releif 
in  marble,  of  the  annunciation,  for  St.  Lewis  of 
the  Louvre. 

M  4  Pa  JON, 
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His  aficgorical  figure  of  painting  hzs  ffcit 
merit  J  it  is  performed  in  the  rate  of  tlie  true  a^ 
tiquc ;  the  poGtion,  drapery,  MdJhnpUciiyj  arc  cx- 
celknt*  His  Lycurgas,  has  a  nobhe  fmgubtrity^ 
an  auftere  (in^plicity ;  i^  karncd^  expreffive,  aod 
faithful  CO  the  charaden 


P   X    G    A   t    E. 

AiT  artift  hiffhl^  celebrated  by  his  countrymea> 
and  one  who  obuined  the  preference  of  the  cel€« 
braced  Bouchardoo :  His  execution  far  exceeds  the 
]u(kiiefi  of  his  geniust  for  his  expiti&on  of  the 
p^o»  is  feldom  happy^  His  Venus,  which  he 
executed  for  the  kins.of  Fruffia,  is  beneath  the 
reputation  of  the  ardft.    A  virgin  m  marble  for 

the  Invalids-— *ft  Mercury  at  Berlin Friendlliip 

in  marble,  and  the  ftatue  of  Lewis  XV.  both  at 
BellevuCy  arc  his  bcft  pieces. 

P  A  u  T  It  a» 

A  fculpcar  of  no  inconfiderable  merit.  He  ex- 
ecuted the  gnm>  of  iEiieas  and  Anchyfes  in  thr 
«rdeQ  of  the  ThutUcnes*  Sc  Marcellus,  at  the 
liiniUds.  Atttlanta,  at  Marly  i  and  tfie^&ur  fea- 
•tes  in  bas-releif,  at  Meudon. 


5  A  L  y* 

His  execution  (has  a  neatneis  in  it,  that  is  greatly 
pleafingi  but  his  pieces  are  not  remarkable  foe 

great 


great  expreffion.    His  beft  work  is  the  fbtud  of 
Lewis  XV.  at  Valenciennes. 

S    t   O  D  T   Z* 

X 

(Sebastian)  His  bcft  pieces  arc,  the  figure  of 
Hanibal  in  the  Thuilleries  \  the  group  of  Proteus 
and  Ariftccus  at  Verfailles.  The  ftatue  of  Ver- 
tuainus  at  MarJy  i  the  bas<cleifof  St«  Loub  at 
the  Invalids. 

S  h  O  D   T  Z. 

(Paul  Ambhos^)  His  marriage  of  Cana,  and 
his  Igoras,  are  pieces  of  merit.  His  other  worka 
of  note,  are  a  bas-releif  of  the  hiftory  of  St.  I^wis 
at  Verfailles ;  and  the  mauibleum,  in  marbk,  of 
the  marquis  de  St.  Megrin  at  St.  Penis.-—— 

S  L  O  D   T   3. 

(RsKE  MiCfiAEL)  Commonly  ca)|ed  Michael 
Angelo.  He  ftudied  at  Rome :  To  the  fine  tafte 
of  dcfign,  which  he  there  accfuired,  he  joined  the 
mod  happy  enthufiafm.  Among  many  other  ex- 
cellent pieces,  the  following  are  well  knowo :  St. 
Bruno,  in  Sc  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  tomb  of  the 
nurquis  Caponi.  That  of  cardinal  Auvergne  at 
Vienna.  The  funeral  momunent  of  M.  Languet 
de  Gregy,  at  S.  Sulpice  in  Paris.  The  cc^  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Chrift  at  Choifi* 

V  A   N   C  L   £   y  X.     . 

Th«  Qgure  of  the  LcHre,  at  the  Thuilleriesi,  and 
the  fountain  of  Diana  at  Verfailles,  are  reckoned 
m  France  his  belt  pieces. 

Vasse. 
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V   A   S    S   E'. 

(Anthony)    An  ingenious  artift,    but  never  * 
executed  any  pieces  of  note.     His  decorations  have 
merit:    . 

V  A  s  s  e", 

(Claud)  His  fineft  work  is  the  tomb  of  the 
princefs  Galitzin  ;  the  figure  of  the  woman,  in  it, 
leaning  on  the  fquare  pedeftal,  weeping  over  an 
urn  which  (he  covers  with  her  drapery,  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  m  the  true  tafte  of  the  antique : 
The  light  folds  of  the  drapery  which  difplay 
the  naked  through  them,  have  that  elegant  finishing 
which  juftly  attracts  admiration. 

V   I   N   A    c    H    E. 

An  artift  with  moft  agreeable  ideas,  and  in  Ibme 
of  his  finaller  pieces,  an  eafy  execution  :  His  bas- 
releif  of  St.  Thcrefa  at  Verfailles  is  his  beft 
piece. 


Painting  in  France,  is  under  the  drrc6lion  of  the 
academy  »ayal  of  painting  and  fculpture,  and  con- 
fifts  of  the  moft  eminent  artifts  in  the  kingdom, 
in  thofe  branches  ^  and  •alfo  engraving.  It  is  an 
cftabliftimcnt  which  does  honor  to  Lewis  XIV. 
and  has  beyond  all  doubt  been  of  no  inconfi*- 
derable  fervice  to  the  profeflbrs  of  thofe  arts. 
The  art  of  painting  has  flouriftied  with  great  re- 
putation in  France,  from  the  middle  of  the  laft 
ccDtury  •,  and  akhough  (he  has  not;  in  the  prefent 

age, 
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age,  produced  any  men  that  excel  Foullin,  le 
Soeur,  and  le  Brun,  yet  may  flie  boaft  of  a  large 
lift  of  painters,  who,  on  comparifon  with  thofe  of 
the  reft  of  Europe,  will  inake  a  very  dlftinguiflied 
£gure.  General  painting,  by  which  I  mean  hiftory^ 
j.~|suiidfcape,^^^^  is  the ^aftq  of  the  kingdom:  The 
royal  family,  and  the  great;  nobility,  ornament  their 
hotels  with  the  produftions  of  French  artifts,  a 
large  quantity  of  their  pieces  are  fold  to  different 
parts  of- Europe;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  many  of  .them  bear  a  very  high  price.  Thefe 
circumftances  are  extremely  favourable  to  the 
art,  and  make  it  flourifh  more  at  this  time  in 
France,  than  any 'other  country  of  Europe,  But 
I  forbear  entering  into  any  general  details,  as  the 
deareft  idea  you  can  gain,  will  refult  from  laying 
before  you  a  lift  of  riie  principal  French  painters 
of  the  pre&nt  age,  with  a  few  (light  remarks  on 
their  works« 

AUTEREAU. 

Confines  himfclf  chiefly  to  portraits :  his  like- 
nefles  are  ftriking,  but  the  hardneis  of  colouring 
which  appears  in  his  pieces,  is  difagreeable. 

A  V   E    D. 

Likewife  a  portrait  painter,  but  of  fuperior  me- 
rit to  the  former.  ,     ' 

Bo'ULLONOKE. 

An  excellent  painter ;    he  joined  in  his  compo- 
'  fitions,  a  noble  enthufiafm,   to  a  wonderful  cle? 
gance.     His  picture  of  Auguftus  fhutting  the  tem- 
ple 
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bk  qf  Jw\»>  wUqli  he  cxcQWtcd  for  y$  rtcMtWi 
into  tbfi  academy :  bi^  four  elements :  his  Bight 
into  Egj^ti  with  many  of  his  piece*  at  Nptro- 
daroc,  at  the  HoteWe- viUe,  and  at  the  Chameua^i 
&^«  have  ^reat  and  diitjo^lihed  merk. 

6  B  Jfr  ]t  s* 

Faau)ua  for  portraTts;  io  which  bi:«Qcli  of  his 
utf  he  was  ibn^c  tinne  at  i;he  hea4  in  Fnince.  The 
truth  and  brilliancy  of  his  colourimj^  with  the 
Cvejiinefs  of  his  .exDreQHV>n,  render  tome  of  his 
pieces  valuable  for  their  genmoe  merit-^iodc{)eR' 
deot  of  ajyi  £unily  or  other  prejudieou 

B^  ^  a  T  ft  v« 

Remarkable  for  his  happy  talent  of  de6goiQ|j(. 
His  forte  lay  in  ftnall  pieces  for  cabinets  i  theit 
is  a  ftrength  and  nervoufnefs  in  his  manner,  fome- 
what  peculiar  to  himfelf.  His  fineft  pieces  are  at 
3t«  Germains; 

B  O  U   C  H   I   R# 

An  agreeable  and  elennt  painter:  his  tnfiuit 
Jefus  Qeeping,  is  finely  coloured»  and  defigned  with 
a  moft  flowina  contour.  The  Shepherd  aOc^,  on 
the  knees  of  his  ihepherdefs,  is  a.  tweet  little  land- 
fcape  of  finguiar  nierit  Many  of  his  other  land- 
fcapes,  are  peculiarly  happy.  Hb  other  moft  no- 
ted pieces  are  paftorals  tor  the  manufaAure  of  ta- 
pifteryi  at  Bf auvais— ^the  mufes  in  the  king's 
library  ^with  Vanloo  and  Natoirc)— -the  four 
feafons,  m  the  figure  of  infants,  for  the  ceiling  of 
the  council  room  at  Fontainblcau«^-— a  hunt  df 
tygers,  &r.  ^c. 

13&2V£T« 
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Q  H.  Jl   If   S   T. 

The  wQrks  of  this  painter  are  dcTervedlr  ad- 
mired, for  the  expremon  of  his  idea%  and  the 
elegance  of  his  colouring;  but  he  feems  to  copy 
^n  efror  of  Pannegiaito  i^  drawing  his  hands  too 
Ipng- 

BsAiroouiv. 

He  was  ridiculed  undefervedly  for  never  paint;n 
ing  any  thing  of  merit  fufiicient  to  advance 
him  to  any  academy,  upon  which  he  pro- 
duced his  Phyrna  accufed  before  the  Areopa- 
gUfcof  impiety:;  a  pierce  tif  rare  Qiortt;  .and  he 
was  accordingly  accepted.  '  She  is  defended  by 
M  oracolv  v)ki  Uncovers  che  head  and  breaft  <« 
that  beautiful  woman  to  the  judges ;  the  groups  o£ 
cbis  pi&ure  are  finely  dirpo(0ct-*^die  charaders  juft 
ted  fthkingi  the  dear  obfciire  of  mod  bewitch** 
ing  elegance-'— <ind  the  naked  of  I^hyrnt,  delicately 
beaut^ul.    His  portraits  have  merit. 

BACHXtlSJl. 

Celebrated  for  his  Rower-pieces ;  in  which  clafs 
he  was  a  member  of  the  academy :  He  paihted  the 
death  of  Abel,  to  be  received  into  the  clafs  of 
biftory,  a«id  fucceeded,  but  the  piece  is  far  from 
having  the  merit,  which  thofe^are  famous  for,  that 
are  performed  in  the  natural  path  of  his  genius. 
htt  dcHgned  the  ornaments  of  flowers,  for  the 
magniBcem  edition  of  La  Fontaine. 

4  Bardon. 
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Bard  o  n.- 

The  dcfigns  of  this 'painter  are  correft  and  Ipi- 
rited  j  and  his  knowledge  evidently  great ;  but  his 
colouring  wants  harmony,  nor  a(e  his  pieces  ex- 
cellent in  point  of  clear  obfcure.  His  ixA  known 
pieces  are  his  grand  picture  for  the  daughters  of 
St.  Thomas,  of  Ville-neuve ;  and  the  death  of  the 
virgin,  for  the  capuchins  erf  Marais.  He  wrote 
a  treatifc  on  painting  and  fculpture,  which  has 
merit. 

B   O   I    S  O   T. 

His  colours  are  wanting  in  that  luminous  briUi* 
ancy  greatly  required  in  many  fubje£ts.  His 
pidure  of  Lewi$  XV.  in  the  charader  of  Auguftus 
conferring  with  Mec^nus  and  Agrippa,  has  greater 
merit  than  any  of  his  other  pieces  would  give  one 
reafon  to  exped.  One  of  bis  beft  is  his  hiftory  of 
the  virgin,  for  the  convent  of  Monbrifon, 

Le    Bel. 

Some  of  this  artiftfs  pieces  are  moft  happily  de- 
figned,  and  moft  elegantly  coloured.  I  have  fcen 
feveral  of  his  landfcapes,  almoft  equal  to  Vernec 
bimfelf. 

'    C   H    A   R    D    I   N. 

His  fruit  pieces  have  rare  and  genuine  merit. 
Nothing  can  De  more  juft,  and  of  a  more  lively 
nature  than  fome  of  his  fmall  pieces.  His  break- 
faft  is  wonderfully  elegant  and  attracting.      See 

2  alfo 
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alfo   his   pifture  called   le  Bencdicite,   done  for 
the  king,  anc}  the  laborious  "mother^  at  Belleme. 

\ 
Le    C  L  £  R  c. 

Ananias  falling  dead  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter,  is 
a  fine  piece, 

C  o  u  R  T  I  N. 

His  bed  works  are  the  two  grand  pieces  which 
are  on  the  fides  of  the  altar  or  the  capuchins,  in 
the  ftreet  of  St.  Honorc. 

C  O   Y    P    E    L.  *^ 

Brother  of  the  famous  painter,  'who  flouri(hed 
in  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  poflcflcd  a  won- 
derful facility  of  compofing,  and  difplayed  in  the 
execution  'an  infinity  of  graces.  Many  of  his  pie- 
ces-are  to  be  feen  in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
the  apartments  of  the  academy,  in  the  royal  pala- 
ces, t^c.  6?r.  His  triumph  of  Amphytrite  is  juftly 
celebrated  for  the  piftorefque  ordonance,  the  fine 
dilpofition  of  the  groups,  and  the  lively  frelh  vigor 
of  the  colouring.  The  ceiling  which  he  painted 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Saviour;  the  admirable  artift  has  difplayed  the  ma- 
gical cffefts  of  the  clear  obfcure,  with  fuch  delica- 
cy of  pencilling,  and  fuch  brillian.cy  of  the  toute- 
inftmble^  as  juftly  to  entitle  him  to  the  praife  he 
acquired. 

C   O   V    P    E   L. 

(Charles)  In  moft  of  his  compofitions  arc  to 
be  found  erudition,  fine  fentiments,  and  lively  ex- 

preffions. 
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^reffioos.  Great  numhcrs  of  his  works  are  to  be 
fecn  at  Sc  Germains  Awere,  in  the  cabiaet  <tf 
the  duke  of  Orleans^  aod  in  St.  Lewis  of  the 
Louvre^  fcf A  &f f .  6?^. 

C  A  %  Z  ^ 

A  painter  of  great  merit ;  but  one  whofe  repu- 
tation would  have  been  greater  had  he  not 
wrought  too  fervilely  in  imitation  of  Bourdon,  who 
was  not  a  mafter  great  enough  to  juftify  the  piac* 
tice.  His  St.  Stephcfn,  Sl  Peter>  the  adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  JPeter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  combat  of  Hercules  and  Archelaus,  are 
his  fined  pieces. 

CjISANOTA* 

I^is  combat  of  cavalry,  which  gi^ed  him  a  f^ 
ception  into  the  academy,  diiplaya  not  only  tte 
fire  of  his  imagination,  but  the  warmth  and  lmtt« 
•ancy  of  his  execution. 

C   H   A   L   L   E. 

An  artift,  rather  in  the  pkafing,  than  in  the 
great  ftile.  In  fome  of  his  pieces  he  has  been  vegf 
happy  in  his  atfttudes,  nor  is  bis  colouring  without 
merit  \  but  be  has  not  that  corre&nefe  of  defign 
which  fome  artifts  prize  fo  highly.  His  beft  pie^ 
ces  are  the  death  of  Hercules,  Efther  at  the  feet 
of  Ahafucrus  j  and  a  flecping  Venus. 

DesportIs. 

The  Snyders  of  France.  Ho  excelled  greatly 
In  the  art  of  painting  animalfi  flowers  and  Arms : 

A  vaft 
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A  vaft  number  of  his  pieces  are  td  be  feeri  id  the 
royal  palaces. 

D  o  V  s  N« 

His  greateft  and  beft  work  is  UlyfT^s  taking 
Aftyanaxfrom  his  father's  tomb»  and  ordering  him 
to  be  thrown  from  the  waUs,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Andromache^  to  tear  her  child  from  the 
ibidier  that  had  fetzed  him  ;  a  large  pifture,  zi 
feet  broad)  by  lo  high,  executed  for  the  infant, 
duke  of  Parma.  The  expreilion  in  this  piece  is.. 
very  fine,  particularly  the  rage,  mixed  withjgricfy 
in  the  countenance  of  the  mother — the  brutality  of 
Ulyflcs,  and  the  attention  crfTome  of  his  followers. 
The  corre£lne{s  of  deOgn  b  fome  of  the  figures^^ 
is  fine  i  but  in  others,  the  attitudes  are  exagge- 
rated-, and  the  unity  of  the  groups  not  well 
preferved.  Monf.  Jouvenet*s  pifture  of  the  fame 
lubjedfc,  though  not  fo  large  a  compofition,  is  a 
much  finer  -,  the  figure  of  the  foldier  in  that,  is 
finely  defigned — the  terror  of  Andromache,  more 
cxpreffive,  but  above  all  the  clinging  and  fhrink- 
irig  back  of  the  child,  is  inexpreffibly  natural  > 
thefe  touches  are  inferior  in  the  piece  of  NL 
Doyen. 

Dbshayes. 

This  artift  received  the  firft  elements  of  defign 
from  his  father :  he  afterwards  praftifed  at  Paris, 
under  M.  Vermont;  but  learned  from  Redout 
thofe  excellent  principles,  which  received  fuch  ho- 
nor from  his  natural  talents.  He  foon  gave  proofs 
of  his  genius,  in  obtaining  many  of  the  medals 
which  the  academy  gave  as  prizes  for  defigri.  In 
a  journey  he  took  to  Rouan,  (his  native  place)  he 
N  obtained 
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obuiiled  fev«rlal  cointfkffions  j^r  MftiWkal' me^ 
to  his  no  fmall  Encouragement;  feveral  m  thefe- 
he  executed  while  under  M.  Reftout.  His  pic- 
ture of  Potiphar's  w-ife,  which  hk  painted  as  a  can- 
did^tp  for  .the.^caden)y's  prize,  .procured  him  die 
fitepdftiip  of  M.  BbucHer,  ^t  that  time,  firft'  painter 
tri  the  kingr'ReftcJijft  coxifented  Wyiekr  the  younj^ 
Dfjftiayes,  b  an  cLve  of  tl^at  ariift.  In  1751,  be^ 
carried  the  firft  pcize  of  the  academy,  and  in  con- 
feqgencc  bisciamc  *  a  difopfc  of  th^  kingVichoo^ 
dnderthc  dircftibn  of  M.  Carlo'Vahlooi  and  du* 
ring  tihree  years  he  profited  greatly  of  the  inftruc- 
inoni  he  received  frq^rtt  that  great  mstftdr/  fn  this 
fituation  he  executed  many  pieces  of  gteat  naerit. 
After  this,  he  refided  fonie  time,  at  Rbmc  5  and  Ui 
^ite  oiF  very  bad  health,  profecuted  his  profeflio^ 
with,  trnremitting  diligence,  and  great  Aiccdfi, 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  married  the  daughter  <J? 
M,  Boucher,  and  was  received  Into  the  academy 
with  univerfal  approbation :  ^he  pifturei  whicn 
he  prefentcd  on  that  occafion,  were. of  fuch  merit 
as  to  give  very  fanguine  hopes  that  he  would  one 
day  become  one  ot  the  greateft  of  the  French  JEir- 
titts.  Every  fuccefflve  exhibirrorf  at  the  Louvre, 
proved  in  tlie  cleareft  manner,  that  his  reputation 
was  fixed  on  the  fureft  foundation :  But  he  died  itt 
the  midft  of  his  career  -,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1765.  The  prFncFpal  of  liis  works'arc,  the 
hiftory  of  St.  Andrew,  in  four  Jarge .  pidures^  at 
Rouen  -,  the  adventures  of  Helen,  m  nine  pieces^ 
for  the  manufaftory  at  Beauvais  j  the  death  of  St. 
Benet,  at  Orleans ;  the  deliverance  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Verfailles.  The  marriage  of  the  virgin,  is  a 
fobjeft  fimple  in  itfelf,  but  is  nobly  elevated  by 
the  painter.  The  grand  prieft.is  (landing  up,  and 
turned  towards  the  facred  fpoufe;  his  arms  arc 
Extended,  and  his  countenance  diredlcd  towards 
^^  I  the 
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ihe  illumined  glory/  Scarde  any"  thlrfg  tan  tk 
iftorc  divinely  expreffive  than  the  air  of  this  headi 
The'  grandeur  and  majeftic  limplicity  of  tfie 
Vifgiil*s  head,  is  finely  conceived  -,  arid' her  whole 
figure  adriiirable«^  The  ptctyrefque  compofition 
of  the  group  is  vcfry^  wtll  managed — the  draperies 
are  in  a  bold  and  elegant  ta(le*^the  lights  and 
if!iades  finely  imagined,  melting  into  all  the  ha^py 

aflfcdtis  of  the  clear  obfcure; -His  refurrcftion 

of  Lazarus,  is  full  of  cxprcffiph  :  the  different 
limotions  of  furprize,  terror,  arid  admiration  arc 
motl  ingcriioully  varied,  and  finely  chara£beri(ed  in 
the  three  apoftles.  The  two  women  who  bchol^ 
the  miracle,  difplay  the  invention  of  the  painteii 
one  of  them  is  full  of  af):oni(hn)ent  mix!ed  wirn 
terror,  at  the'  idea  of  the  fight  before  her — the 
other  faHs  proftVate  to  the  grovrnd,  adoring  th^ 
divine  worker  of  the  miracle  t  the  whole  piece  6 
full  of  charaftcr  and  exprcffion-— ^ — His  pi(Jture 
of  Jofeph's  chafticy,  is  one  of  the  fineft  that  ever 
iflued  from  his  happy  pencil:  Potiphar's  wife  is  re- 
jHtftnted  darting  herfelf  from  the  bed,  and  cafch- 
ing  Joicph  by  his  garment.  The  crime,  hope 
and  fear  of  her  paflion,  arc  expreffed  in  the  moft 
lively  manner  in.  her  eycb^and  countenance  :  that 
part  of  her  figure  which  the  linen,  with  which  fhe 
i^'  partly  covered,  leaver  to  the  tiew,  is  full  of 
dbsLttihs^  the  happieft  imitafion  of  the  fineft  na- 
ture. The  delicacy  of  the  tints-,  ind-  the  wholt 
artifice  of  the  colours  are  fuch,  that  they  produce 
in  the  naked  part,  dl  the  roundnefs,  and  other 
fine  eficfts  of  natural  relief.  The  figure  of  Jo- 
feph  is  weH  dcfigned,  but  it  was  on  the  woman 
thacthe  painter,  with  great  juftnefs,  bent  all  the 
eflforts  of  his  imagination,  and  his  aft.  The  dom- 
bat  of  Achilles  agamd  the  Xantbas  and  Si-^ 
N  2  n)oiis^ 
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nM>iU^.  .  In  his  Jupiter  and  Antiopc,  the  figuie 
of  the  woman  is  wonderfully  delicate  and  pleafing. 
A  fnaall  piece  reprcfenting  liudy,  very  fine  :  Ar- 
tcoiilia  at  the  tomb  of  her  hufband,  {^c.  &r.  6fr. 

D   S   L   O   B   B  L. 

His  bcft  works  are,  the  marriage  of  Toby^  at 
St*  Euftache.  The  pifture  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Margarita,  at  St.  Lewis  in  the  Ifle.  The  union 
of  France  and  Lorrain,  for  the  king.  The  ceil- 
ings of  the  two  pavilions  of  Aurora  at  Sceaux, 
for  the  count  d'Eu.  The  vow  of  Lewis  XIIL  and 
fhe  aflumption  of  the  virgin  at  Danmartin.  At 
Guigne,  the  pidlure  of  the  parifli  church ;  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  James,  a  holy  family,  and  a  St.  Bar- 
nard, all  at  the  fame  place.  An  annunpiation  at 
Paffy.  A  grand  piece  of  St.  Michael,  at  St.  Mi- 
chael Bcauvais. 

D   U    M   O   N    S. 

His  belt:  picture  is  the  grand  altar-piece  of  the 
capuchins  in  the  ftreet  St.  Honore. 

D   U    M    O   N    T. 

The  pidure  of  the  chappel  of  M.  Bernard,  an4 
the  crucifixes  which  are  in  the  chambers  of  the 
4C0urc  of  aids,  are  his  beft  works. 

D    R    O   U   A    I    S. 

,  Some  of  the  miniatures  of  this  artift  are  cxcef- 
fively  elegant  and  pleafing:  There  is  a  delicacy  in 
ihis  touch,  highly  excellent  in  that  branch. 

♦  Sec  M.  Cbcjiin's  Eflay  fur  la  Vic  dc  M.  Dclhayes, 

Drovais. 
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D    R   O  U    A    I   S. 

Son  of  the  preceding,  A  young  aitlft  of  great 
hopes :  His  portrait  of  the  count  of  Artois,  and 
madamt^  playing  with  a  goat»  are  agreeably  invent* 
cd,  and  well  executed :  his  little  nurfe,  or  a  young 
girl  playing  with  a  cat,  is  lively  and  elegant.  . 

Fragonard. 

His  Corefus  facrificing  himfelf  to  fave  Callirhoe, 
is  very  fine  for  the  compofition  and  pi£turcfquc 
ordonance;  and  remarkable  for  a  mod  bewitching 
harmony  of  colours,  producing  the  fined  eSe&s 
-  of  the  clear  obfcure :  the  fine  eafy  flow  of  pencil 
in  the  works  of  this  artid  is  never  attended  with 
a  want  of  finilhing. 

F  A  v  R  A  y. 

A  knight  of  Malta :  His  church  of  Malta  has 
merit,  but  the  fubjeft  is  wretched,  for  any  but  the 
pencil  of  Paul  Veronefe. 

G    V    £    R    I    N. 

The  manner  of  this  artifi:  has  an  originality  in 
it,  but  is  not  perfedly  agreeable.  His  pieces 
in  Oil  are  reckoned  by  fome  his  bed  works. 

G   R    E    V    Z    !• 

One  of  the  fined  painters  of   whom  France 

can   boad:    His  works  are  didinguiibed  by  a 

choufand  circumdances,   which  render  them  the 

delight  of  all  fpedlators.    His  Pere  de  famille^  in 

N  3  which 
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which  is  reprefented  the  old  man  giving  his  daugh* 
ter,  with  a  portion^  to  an  honeft  lad»  whom  he  in- 
ftruds  in  his  duty,  is  wonderfully  natural  and  cx- 
prdlive  ;  and  contains  many  moft  inimitable 
touches :  his  filial  pieiy^  or  the  efcft  of  the  old 
man^s  inftruftions,  is  likewife  Worthy  of  a&  the 
praife  that  can  be  bellowed  on  it.  The  figure  4i 
the  paraly tick  old  man  is  defigned  in  a  9)o(tfu* 
perior  manner:  the  airs  of  all  the  heads,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  man  and  his  wife,  are  6nely  ex- 
preflSve:  the  difl»:rcnt  chara&eriftical  degrees  of 
grief,  in  the  group  around  him^  extjuifitely  ima- 
gined, and  executed  in  the  happicft  manner. 
The  attitudes  fine  •,  the  ages  all  diftindlly  marked, 
and,  in  a  word,  every  point  of  compofition  united 
to  reader  the  pifture  worthy  of  the  artift.  His 
piece  reprefenting  a  young  woman,  her  head  re- 
clined upon  her  hand,  bewailing  the  lols  of  a 
canary  bird,  which  lies  dead  in.  ji  cage,  is  a  work 
of  moft  inimitable  expreffiori:  nothing  but  life 
ixfejf  can  equal*  the  fpirit  aod  flxiking  truth  of 
tjiis  piece. .  His  portraits  have  aV  great  merit ; 
^nd  his  merely  grotefque  pieces  are  fuu  of  Fife  and 
fxprpffion, 

G    R    E    N    E    B. 

.A.jaint^T  of  diftinguiihcd  merit.  His  St.  Am* 
brofe,  and  the  afy>thcafi$  pf  St.  I^wis,  grc  cor- 
reftly  defigned,  finely  touched,  and  the  folds  of 
the  drapery  in  the  ijioft  perfeft  flile  of  Guido  him- 
fclf.  His  clement  appeafing  jufiice^  is  a  very  fine 
piece :  the  charafter  of  the  heads,  the  delicacy  of 
|Sie  pencil,  and  the  .freftmefs  of  the  colours  de- 
^<?rve  great  praife.  His  facrifice  of  Jeptha,  is  de^ 
^ant  ^nd  dpHc^e,    His  M^gdal^n^finefy  coloured. 

His 
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His  Roman  charity^  of  admirable  expreflion,  par* 
xicularljr  in  the  countenance  of  the  daughter.  His 
return  of  Abraham,  is  well  dcfigned — likewife  his 
Diana  and  Endymion,  claims  great  praite ;  the 
body  of  the  latter  is  finely  defigncd,  and  very 
wtW  coloured.  His  Sufannah,  lUfprized  in  the 
bath  by  the  two  6ld  men,  has  great  expreffion, 
particularly  in  the  head  of  Sufannah,  and  the  de- 
Iign  of  her  whole  figure  is  very  happy ;  the  olcj 
men  are  finely  contrafted  to  her.  His  Aurora 
quitting  Tithonius,  is  yet  more  brilli^t,  and  of  a 
finer  exprtflion  than  the  preceding,  and  the  co- 
lours are  wonderfully  happy.  His  foft  captivity, 
in  which  is  reprefented  the  buft  of  a  young  wo- 
man careflin^  a  pigeon,  which  (he  holds  between 
her  hands,  is  delicate  and  pleafing.  Hjs  fmaU 
piece  of  a  virgin  carefling  an  infant  Jefus  i  and 
another  of  a  virgin  preparing  food  for  the  divine 
infj^nt,  arfe  ^xquifue  in  defign,  colourii^,  and 
compofition. 

Galloche* 

A  mannerift  •,  but  many  of  his  pieces  are  fine  i 
particularly  his  rcfurredtion  of  Lazarus.  The  de- 
parture of  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  St.-|^icholasr,  The 
Samaritan,  his  Hercules :  bis  two  pidures  in  the 
rcfedkory  of  the  Auguftins,  in  the  place  des  vic- 
toires  ;  and  the  altar-piec^  6f  4  he  Capuchins,  at 
Meudon. 

'it 

Halls. 

Might  without  exaggeration  be  called  the  ^ve 

of  nature  -,  for  he  ftudied  her  with  the  utnloft  dili- 

gcfnce,  and  accordingly  trode  in  the  paths  of  the 

great  artifts.    He  had  great  happinefs  in  the  dif- 

N  4  pofiaon 
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poGtion  of  his  compofitions ;   his  exjmflions  were 

graceful,  and  his  clear  obfcure  very  juft  and  plca- 
fiag.  His  bcft  pieces  are  the  cxtacy  of  St.  Paul 
•^the  defcent  from  the  crofs — the  martyrdom  of 
.St.  Vincent— the  annunciation — and  our  Saviour 
driving  the  money  changers  out  of  the  temple.— 
But  what  fubjedts  are  thefe  for  the  pencil  of  a  geni- 
us ! .  Befides  thefe,  he  did  fome  figures  in  the 
ceih^ng  of  the  great  falon  of  the  h6tel  du  Luxem- 
bourg. Our  Saviour  ordering  the  apoftles  to  let 
fhe  children  approach  him — and  the  figure  of  Juf- 
lice  in  the  iecond  chamber  of  inqyefts. 

li  A    t  L  Z, 

[  A  relation  of  the  preceding.  His  pencilling  is 
light  and  flowing  ;  and  his  colours  agreeable. 
The  emperor  Trajan  alighting  from  his  norfc  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  a  poor  woman,  painted  for 
the  gallery  at  Choify  :  the  colours  are  good,  and 
the  execution  neat,  Th(&  head  of  Trajan  is  juftly 
in  the  true  ftile  of  an  antique.  Hippomenes  and 
Atalanta,  is  an  agreeable  pidure,  the  ordonance 
juft,  iptw^thftanding  the  number  of  figures ;  the 
two  principal  of  which  are  elegantly  light  and 
ftiry.  (^is  Abrjah^m,  entertaining  (he  ange}s,  ha$ 
merit. 

H  V  I   L  h  O  T' 

fik  flower  pieces  ^re  elegant  and  agreeable^ 

J  M  p  E   R  T, 

His  beft  pipcp  is  his  SpeBack  dif  calvahn^  in 
^hich  the  tafte  of  defign  is  juft :  the  colourinK 
©44J^ing ;  the  exprcfliprjs  ttrong,  and  the  pi^urp 
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in  general  good.  This  painter  turned  a  mode  at 
the  age  of  34,  a  proof  that  he  had  but  little  ifluif- 
gination  I 

J  o  u  E. 

Hk  Tea  pieces  are  the  beft  of  his  works ;  in 
this  walk,  he  would  be  reckoned  excellent,  was  it 
not  for  the  fupeiior  merit  of  a  noted  cotempo* 
lary* 

J   E    A   IT   R    A   T. 

An  artift  of  merit  in  the  reprefentation  of  po- 
pular and  domeftic  fcenes.  His  painter,  drawing 
the  portrait  of  a  young  woman,  is  well  performed 
in  that  ftile^  and  his  converfion  of  St.  Paul  has 
merit. 

LOUTHERBOURG. 

A  young  painter  of  the  moft  brilliant  hopes. 
He  has  performed  a  vaft  number  of  landfcapes 
and  battle  pieces,  many  of  which  have  genuine 
merit :  he  is  particularly  noted  for  a  power  of 
imitating  kappily  the  different  efieAs  of  l^hc  at 
diflferent  hours  of  the  day. 

/  Largjliere. 

A  moft  univerfal  hand.  No  branch  of  paint- 
ing from  the  dignity  of  the  hiftoric  to  the  buffoon- 
ery of  the  grotcfque,  was  unpraAifed  by  him; 
and  confidering  this  univerfality,  with  no  indifier- 
ent  fuccelsi  The  efieds  of  his  lights,  and  local 
colours  are  remarkable :  he  had  a  very  happy  art 
if  throwing  a  great  opeleif  into  his  figures  -,  but  his 

defigns 


defigosose  tRgmeval  inoDrreft.    His  finoft  piett 
«  Mhe  paitraic  «f  Lc  Braiu 

Le    M  o  I  N  £. 

An  artift  born  without  the  leaft  traces  of  a  gc- 
fliiK  ibr  pakidng  ;  and  it  is  incredibic  what  len^ 
iiis  'pcrieveranoe,  and  continual  rcfledions  on  tk 
iiafaify  and  praftioe  ^  his  art^  carried  him.  His 
manner  or  defigning  was*  never  correfl:,  but  it 
was  pleafing  •,  and  the  heads  of  his  women  re- 
markably graceful. .  His  beft  pi&ures  are,  the  na- 
tivity at  S.  Roche ;  a  transfiguration  ;  the  flight 
itt»  Egypt;  ^  St.  John  in  thedefert  ^t  St.  Eufta- 
C€l*s-,  che  aflumpnon  of  die  Vh^n,  in  frcfco,  at 
St.  Sulpice  5  theconTcrfion  of  St.  Paul  at  St.  Ger- 
maiiMies-Pres;  the  apotheofis  of  Hcrcvifcs  at 
VeriaUles ;  where  are  likewife  many  others.. 

'M  A'  s  s  A, 

Jf^  Irainter  of  gfeat  ntierit,  bvt  his  wiofka  wwld 
ib!$^  i«OF(^  pjbafif^i  was  he  mort  utctMve  w  cfat 
^f^ii$chii>g  jnagic  of  the  clear  obfcurc.  The 
gi;afi4  gaUory  lor  Vec&Ules,  and  :dK  two  adjoimig 
fiJQ€A$>  i&cr  the  defigns  of  Le  Brun,  are  hk 

M  A  c  H  r. 

Famous  for  his  pieces  of  architc£lure  :  the  bcft 
sre  the  ialide  of  a  chwcb,  projedied  for  (he 
Farts  of  Magdakn.  The  per^ftile  of  the  Loo- 
riff^  on  the  £dtji^iq&,  the  {vropieateau  ^eet* 
'Xvo  pieces  of  the  deftcv^^ion  by  fire  of .  the 
fiix  of  St.  Germaiaa.    The  i^ixzcc  of  Lewis  XV. 
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M  A  K  X>   t   A   R   D. 

TfliCTC  is  more  merit  in  the  execution  of  this 
aitift,  than  in  his  ideas :  His  hiftortc^  tg-e  fuperior 
to  his  fea  pieces. 

Miller. 

Some  of  this  paintei^s  !andlkips  are  finely  con- 
ceived. The  Sian  fetting,  on  a  river,  in  the  ho- 
tel de  SouhifCy  is  a  fine  piece. 

N   A   T    T    I    1    R. 

Had  an  eye  to  all  the  graces  of  nature,  and 
no  fmall  power  of  drawing  them  forth  on  canvais* 
He  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  the  Louvre,  a  picture 
of  hinrieif,  and  hi«  wife  in  her  younger  time, 
widi  their  family  around.  A  foBjeft  of  heart* 
£eic  fatisfa&iQn  to  the  old  man^^-^but  not  intereft* 
ing  eaoogh  to  tke  world  to  make  the  connoif- 
feurs  regamd  it,  with  the  tendernefs  of  humanity, 
nather  than  the  leverity  of  criticifm.  The  merit 
of  the  thought  fliould  have  attoned  £9r  the  want 
of  pi&uiciqoe  elegance. 

N   A   T   O  I    R    K. 

Diredor  of  the  academy  at  Rome.  His  pieces 
are  not  improved  by  his  refidence  in  that  caplul 
of  the  fine  arts :  his  airs  of  the  antique  are  rather 
unnaturally  introduced.  He'woxked  upon  the 
hiftory  of  Pfyche  in  the  hotel  de  Soubife. 

Nonotte; 
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, .  I^k  portraits  are  in  general  like ;  but  tfae^ 
iaye  not  that  innate  merit — that  independent 
beauty  which  makes  a  picture  which  one  family 
cfbeems  for  pcrfonal  reafons — ^valued  by  the  whole 
worlds  as  a  mere  paintings 

O   U   D    R  Y* 

A  difciple  of  Largilicre ;  he  painted  biftory^ 
kndfcapes,  and  animals,  equaHywell — but  none 
extraordinarily  fo.  He  had  a  great  facility  of 
iharaSeriJing^  with  a  few  touches.  His  adoration 
cf  the  Magi,  is  his  bell  hiftory  piece. 

Pierre. 

/His  beft  pieces  are  thofe  which  he  performed 
for  the  manufaSfltiry  of  the  Gobelins.  His  maf- 
iacre  of  the  innocents,  is  a  good  pidure ;  the 
figure  of  a  mother  ftabbing  herfelf  tot  the  lets  of 
I^er  child,  in  particular,  is  yttY  fine.  He  did  fe- 
deral pieces  in  the  chapel  of  the  pariih  church 

of  St.  Germains-des-Pres-^ The  pidure  of  St. 

Francis  at  St.   Su^ice St.   Nicholas,  at  St. 

Lewis,  of  the  Louvre The  martyrdom  of  St- 

Nicholas ^The  ceiling  of  the  palace  royal,  rc- 

prefenting  the  apotheofis  of  Pfyche ^and  the 

auiounciation  of  the  virgin,  in  the  cupc^a  of  Sc. 
Koch. 

:,.  -  Dc  la  Porte. 

^  His  fruit  pieces  aire  not  without  merit  5  but  he 
isk  moft,  remarkable  for  his  imitation  of  bas-relcifs, 
ahdhis  ornaments* 

Parrocel. 
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He  excelled  in  battle  painting,  and  fo  he  ougfac» 
for  he  ferv^  in  the  dragoons,  in  feveral  aAioos, 
mefdy  for  inftru6tion  :  There  is  a  fire  and  endiu- 
fiaim  in  ibme  of  his  pieces  which  is  very  great— 
The  fet  of  pidures  ivhich  he  executed  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  TurkiQi  ambalTador's  entry,  are  mat- 
ter pieces  of  their  kind. 

P  A  R   &  o  c  £  L, 

Peter.  The  difciple  of  Carlo  Marrat.  His 
fix  pictures  of  the  hiftory  of  Toby,  are  his  xnoSt 
confiderable  works — but  his  mafter  piece  is,  the 
infant  Jefus  crowning  the  virgin  at  Marfeilles, 
which  is  gracefully  deligned,  and  elegantly  co- 
loured. 

P    E    S   N    E« 

Firft  painter  to  the  king  of  Pruflia :  His  coloprs 
are  not  equal,  to  his  defign :  Some  of  his  portraits 
are  very  fine. 

POITERBAU. 

Some  of  this  artift's  landftapcs  are  very  happily 
imagined ;  but  his  colour$  are  not  always  true  iq 
nature. 

Rivals. 

Would  have  gained  a  much  greater  repuFtatidn, 
had  he  not  attached  himfelf  fo  clofely  to  the 
imitation  of  Pouifin. 

Raoux. 
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K    A   O   U    X. 

An  imitMoir  of  nature  in  disui],  rather  tfani 
of  \the  fubliine  and  bcaucifuU  but  his  P^rgmaiioii^ 
and  bifr  firar  ages^  hasre  no  inconfiderabie  incnii 

R  I  c  A  tr  t). 

.• ' 

Planted  in  the  Flemi(h  ftile :  His  bell  pieces 
are,  the  prefenutiorv  of  Jefus  in  the  cabinet  of 
Luxemburg.  St.  Peter,  and  Sc.  Paul.  St.  An- 
drew  in  the  academy.  Tlie  portt^MS  of  Mij^ard 
and  Desjatdins ;.  and  a  vaft  quantity  6f  odier  per- 
traits. 

R  I  s  T  o  u^  r . 

An  artift  of  very  great  merit.  His  Orpheus 
defcending  into  hell  for  Eurydice,  is  a  fine  piece. 
The.feaft  of  king  Ahafuerus  is  well  defigncd,  but 
the  colouring  is  not  equal.  Elfther  approaching 
the  throne  of  Ahafuerus,  in  defign,  pifturefquc 
harmony,  and  a  happy  afTemblage  of  the  clear  6b- 
fcure,  has  very  great  merit.  Befides  thefe,  he 
painted  St.  Paul  recovering  his  fight,  at  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres — ^Two  pieces  in  the  refedocy  of  St. 
Denis — The  baptilm  of  St.  John,  for  the  Gobe« 
lins — Four  pidures  of  the  decoration  of  the  grand 
altar  of  St.  Vi6tor,  in  the  antient  parifh  church  of 
Verfailles — Our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  St. 
Peter — ^The  rcpofe  in  Egypt — A  fet  of  pieces  re- 
prsfeming  the  arts^  thefe  three  laft-acdiclksfbr  the 
Gobelins. 

ROSALBA. 
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R  6  S^  A  L  a  A* 


At  prefent  better  known  than  wy  of  thff  psw 
ceding :  What  pity  that  her  pieces  fhould  not  be 
everlafting  1  The  barmooioua^  delicacy  of  her 
touch  is  not  imitation,  it  is  nature  itfelf:  The 
fineft  pkxb  in  chfjwas^  thzt^^iSktdinm  mor- 
tak  i^Btad»y  it  the  V^eaos  *  mt>  M;  Pibipadcmr^  c^ 
Ibam*  Tte/ piece  (he  dM?)  for  her  rec;e*^tk»i» 
mM  eke  Froiiclt  Acadtsnf)  Wad  'a  >i«ionKUi  hofe^g^^ 
crowA^  of  ^  kiite^  mdl:  elegantly  dftme.  De^}^ 
df  the  liberty  set  fttuly  natutie  tektd  »  mtri  Sb^^ 
one.  ought  not  toiescpedl  e^  femtiir  ^nA^  an-e:^> 
tenfive  knowledge  (Of^  the  ares^  to^hkivth^  ftudy 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary — ^Rofalba  being  attached 
to  crayons  and  mini^twes^  carf  led  diem  to  fo  high 
a  degree  of  merit,  that  even  the  moft  celebrated 
flWte'  in  that  way  have  never  futfjaflcd  her,  nor 
verj  few  equatfed'  her*— exertme  eorrcftnefe^  ahd 
profound  kn<)wted'ge<yf  deffig^,'  ilot  being  fo  abfo>^ 
lutely  eflential  in  thofe  kin^^-  as  in  hidor y,  (be 
has  attained  the  end  (he  propofed  by  the  beauty  of 
her  colours.  Thft  pprky  aijd.frcihnefs  of  the  t^mes 
which  (he  had  fldll  to  employ*  in  her  colours,  are  ad- 
mirablii  and  the  fine  facility,  as  well  as  the  fafge- 
HCfs  of  her  manner,  equal  the  grcwcft  mafers  •.' 

R  0  s  L  r  N. 

Hit(  portraits  have  gveatineric;  tfie  airs  of  hl^i 
heads,  the  fine  tafte  of  his  draperies,  the  corred^ 
nefs  of  his  defigns,  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and 
the  agreeable  likenefe  he  generally  takes,  all  con- 
fpire   to    fender   his    pieces    valuable.     Among 

*  Cochin's  Vajraged'  Italic,  voU  j*  p*  t6o. 

others^ 
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others,  the  duke  de  Praffin,  the  baron  dc  Schefier, 
the  abbee  de  Clairyault^  the.  couocefs  of  Egmont, 
and  the  count  Kemicheuw,  are  'worthy  of  obfer- 


vattom 
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.  He  ftudied  at  Rome,  He  caught  his  ideas  with, 
wonderful  qyickoefs,  and  executed  them  with  na 
le(s  expedition.  At.fixteen  years  of  SLgc  he  patntje4» 
the  niartyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  for  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans  at  MarieiUes.  He  would  have  wAdc  a 
great  painter,  had  he  not  worked  ib  faft :  It  muft 
be  the  conceptions  of  a  firft  rategenius^  to  oiake 
the  world  overlook  a  faulty  execution. 

S   U    B   L    E    Y    R    A   S« 

Studied  at  Rome ;  where  he  executed  his  St. 
Baz'd,  for  St.  Peter's  church,  one  of  his  beft  pie- 
ces. He  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits  alfo 
at  Rome,  which  have  merit. 

Sylvbstre. 

An  artift  of  great  merit.  His  poetical  crea* 
tion  of  man  gained  him  a  feat  in  the  aciademy.. 
His  St.  Peter  is  a  good  piece ;  but  mod  of  hi3 
works  are  at  Drefden  •»  the  king  of  Poland  employ- 
ed him  feveral  years,  made  him  dire&or  of  his 
academy,  and  honoured  him  with  letters  of  no- 
bility. 

Le   Sueur. 

A  name  propitious  to  a  painter ;  but  in  this  in- 
fiance  it  reminds  one  of  a  great  inan,  who  lives 

not 
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toot  in  the  Works  6f  the  prcfent  attift.  Sotn€  of 
his  pieces  are  however  ingenious  and  pleafingt 
His  colours  are  ftrong5  but  agreeable. 

SEkvANboiJt, 

His  talent  is  for  decorations  \  in  which  path  he 
is  excellent.  His  beft  works  are  his  decorations, 
reprefentiAg  St.  Peter's  of  Rome.  The  dcfcent  of 
^neas  into  hell.  The  cnch^Ated  foreit  i  and  The 
triumph  of  conjugal  lovt. 

Troy. 

His  portraits  are  efteemed  for  colour,  harmony^ 
ftnd  fine  finiihing.  His  own  portrait^  in  the  gaU 
Icry  at  Florence,  is  his  beft  piece. 

Troy. 

fiis  foh :  Hfe  ftudied  at  Ronle,  but  he  was  in- 
torreft;  neverthelcfs  he  had  a  brilliancy  of  com- 
pofitioi),  and  charafteriftic  expreffion,  that  made 
lamends  for  the  defedt  Great  numbers  of  his 
pieces  are  in  convents  at  Paris. 

TRElilOLiEkE. 

His  beft  pieces  are  in  the  hotel  de  So^bife: 
The  graces  prefiding  at  the  education  of  love,  and 
Minerva  teaching  a  nymph  to  weave  tapiftery,  art 
both  good  pieces  •,  but  the  fubjeft  of  the  firft  is 
ifiner  than  the  execution.  His  Sincerity,  accompa^ 
mtd  by  three  genius's,  is  not  excellent 

Tour. 

Ah  ingenious  artift,  who  confines  himfelf  chiefly 
to  portraits.    The  beft  known  are,  the  Dauphin 

O  ^     and 
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tftd  Dauphincfs,  the  duk^  of  Bcrr^,  the  count  rf 
Provence,  prince  Clement,  and  the  princefs  Chrir*- 
tina  of  Saxony.  The  likenefs  of  that  of  M.  le 
Moine  the  fculptor,  perhaps,  never  was  exceeded. 

V  A  N  L  o  o, 

John  Baptist*  His  (lile  is  elegant  and  grace- 
ful His  bed  pieces  are,  St.  Peter  delivered  from 
prifon,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-pres. 
Our  Saviour's  entry  into  Jcrufalem,  at  St,  Mar- 
tin's in  the  fields.  Diana  and  Endymion,  at  the 
academy.  The  portraits  o^  king  Staniflaus,  and 
his  queen,  iSc.  l^c.  fcfr. 

V  A   N    L  o  o. 

Carlo.  He  was  born  at  Nice  in  1705.  He 
went  to  Turin  with  his  brother  John  in  171 2,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome  in  1714.  He  learnt  firorn 
his  brother  t(ie  6rfl  elements  of  defign ;  and  by 
his  conftantly  ftudying  the  antique,  and  the  works 
of  the  greatefl:  mafters,  he  pcrfeded  himfclf  in 
his  art,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future 
fame.  He  came  to  Paris  with  his  brother  in  17 19, 
and  in  1723  gained  the  academy's  firft  medal  for 
defign ;  in  the  year  following,  he  carried  the  firft 
prize  for  painting}  and  departed  again  for  Rome 
in  1727*  He  returned  to  Turin  in  1732,  where 
he  painted  many  pieces  with  fuccefs  for  the  king 
of  Sardinia)  the  next  year  he  married  Signora 
Sommis,  who  was  celebrated  for  finging  and 
knowledge  of  mufic,  but  more  celebrated  for  the 
private  virtues  of  domeftic  life.  In  1734,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  the  year  following  was  re- 
ccrived  Inro  the  academy.  In  1749,  he  was  chofen 
for  the  diredion  of  the  royal  elves.  In  1751,  he 
»  .  was 
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was  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and 
in  1762,  named  firft  painter  to  the  king,  and  died 
in    1 765  *.     The  number  of  his  works  is  very 
great :  among  many  other  excellent  pieces,  are  the 
toUowtng:  The  graces  captivated  by  love;  in  this 
piece  the  beautiful  frefhnefs  of  the  colours,  the 
roildneis  of  his  touchy  and  the  ftrength  of  his  ex- 
preflions  are  remarkable-— Cupid's  military  exer- 
ciie,  is  very  prettily  imagined,  and  happily  coloured 
— The  veftal  Virgin  proving  her  innocence,  has 
great  merit  ^  the  figure  of  virtue,  in  it,  is  finely 
defigned,  and  the  clear  obfcure  of  the  whole,  ex« 
cellent:  this  piece  was  in  the  coUeAion  of  M. 
Pompadour.    Auguftus,  (hutcing  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Janus  :  the  compofition  and  ordonance 
of  this  piSure  are  very  fine,  but  the  groups  not 
happily  difpofed  ;    nor  is  there  any  appearance  of 
charaderiftical  expreOion :  but  the  beautiful  har- 
mony of  the  colours  is  extremely  pleafing — ^The 
three  graces,  a  moft  inimitable  piece,  whether  we 
coofider  the  airs  of  the  heads,  the  elegance  of  the 
forms,  the  juft  beauty  of  the  contours,  or  the 
brilliant  frefhnefs  of  the  carnations— Excellent  as 
thefe  figures  moft  undoubtedly  are,  the  foul  is  want- 
ins  in  their  countenances  ;  in  this  refpeft  the  ideas 
ot  the  painter  in  this  piece  were  cold— Sufannah 
and   the  two  elders-,  the  grpupof  this  picture  is 
well  difpofed,  the  body  of  Sufannah  is  elegahtly 
defigned,  and   beautifully  coloured ;  the  cxpref- 
fions  of  her  head  juft,  though  not  of  the  firft  ex- 
fCellence;  thofe  of  the  two  men,  well  imagined. 
The  hiftory  of  St.  Gregory,  in  feven  fmall  pieces  ; 
in  thefe  piftures,  the  ordonance,  choice  and  dit 
pofition  of  the  groups,  the  frefhnefs  and  harmony 

*  M*  D.  Baj don's  eilay,  i«ad  to  the  academy  royal. 

O  2  of 
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of  the  colours^  aad  hajppy  truth  of  the  expreffion^ 
is  remarkable:  that  which  reprcfents  the  apotheolis 
of  the  Saint»  is  finely  conceived,  and  has  an  energy 
4n  the  exprellion  that  is  fublime.— *Thc  deftiny 
heading  the  hand  of  her  fifter  Atropos ;  this  piece 
is  thought,  by  many,   to  be  the  mafter-piece  of 
Vanloo.    The  difpofition  and  ordonance  of  all  the 
parts  are  admirable ;  every  expreflion  is  lively,  ten- 
fible,  and  penetrating  i  the  fpeAator  on  beholding 
it  is  (truck  at  once  with  an  impaflioned  fentimeot 
of  admiration,  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  ftrongeft 
proof  of  its  merit. — The  waihing  of  the  feet— 
Thefeus  conquering  the  Marathonian  bull,  for  the 
<3obelins — ^four  piftures  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  cha- 
pel of  St.  Sulpicc — A  grand  piece  of  the  difpute  of 
St.  Auguftinc  againtl  the  Donatifts— The  Virgin, 
and  an  infant  Jefus — St.  Charles  Borromeo— St. 
Clotilda,  queen  of  France,  at  prayers,  at  St.  Mar^ 
tin's  tomb  at  Choifi.     His  enigmatical  portrait  of 
the  king,  has,  as  a  painting,  more  merit  thate  one 
would  fuppoie  the  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed would  have  allowed  *. 

Vanloo. 

*  This  picture  appears^  at  firft  fight,  only  an  aflemfab^  of 
figures,  exprelTmg  the  (everal  virtues  that  form  a  great 
prince. 

MAONANrMiTY  18  reprefented  fitting  and  leaning  on  (me 
handy  npon  the  amu  of  France ;  fiie  holds  in  the  other  a  icep- 
ter,  and  aiut^en  javelin,  to  denote  clemency ;  the  diadem  oa 
her  head  exprefies  the  intention  of  doing  good,  and  the  (cep- 
ter  the  power  of  executing  it.  At  her  feet  is  a  lyon,  the  fym- 
bol  of  this  virtue.  Lower  is  Justice  holding  the  fcales  in 
ofne  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  drawn  (word ;  fiie  is  leaning  on 
a  hcxk^  to  {Tgnify  that  juftice  mufi  be  fupported  by  powers 
the  xnafk  on  the  lion's  face,  exprelTes  her  ability  to  deted  and 
punifh  vice;  the  faces  under  the  lion,  denote  the  increaieof 
itreng'th,  refalting  from  the  union  of  thefe  two  virtues  ;  there 
is  al&  a  comu-copia,  Ihewing  that  CYcry  thing  profpers  in  a 
ikaxc  where  virtue  prefides^ 

Behind 
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V   A   N    L    O   O, 

Michael.  Nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.     An  arcift  of 

con- 

Behind  Magnammity,  is  Military  Valour,  repreiented 
by  a  warrior  holding  a  bundle  of  pikes,  wrapped  up  in  the 
colours  of  a  ftandard,  fi^ifying,  that  perfons  united  under 
the  banner  of  virtue  are  invincible.  Behind  this  /igure  is  a 
pyramid,  reprefenting  the  glory  of  princes,  perpetuated  by 
monuments ;  at  the  fide  of  it  is  Intk  bpidity,  in  thecharac* 
ter  of  a  ibldier  reiling  on  his  arms.  Hbr^ic  Vi  « tub  is  on 
the  right  hand,  a  warrior,  in  the  fij^nre  of  Hercules;  in  one 
hand  is  a  large  club  leanin|;  on  his  moulder,  and  in  the  other 
the  golden  apples  of  the  I^fperian  gardens  ;  emblems  of  his 
moft  famous  atchievements.  Oppofite  Heroic  Virtue,  is 
Pacific  Virtue,  exhibited  in  the  figure  of  Minerva,  the 
goddefs  of  wifdom  and  arts,  an  olive  branch  in  one  hand, 
over  the  arms  of  France,  and  in  the  Other,  one  of  the  lances 
ttfed  in  the  ancient  tournaments,  and  in  the  games  celebrated 
in  the  times  of  peace  ;  this  lance  is  wreathed  round  with  fer- 
pents,  denoting  prudence. 

Near  Minerva  is  Generosity,  reprefented  in  the  form  of 
a  young  girl,  her  head  covered  with  gauze,  ornamented  with 
gold  and  pearls  ;  her  naked  arms  iignify  the  property  of  this 
virtue  to  divcft  itfelf  entirely  of  intereft,  and  to  do  good  with- 
out any  hopes  of  return  ;  (he  refts  on  the  Agis  of  Minerva,  to 
ihow  (he  particularly  favours  the  encouragers  of  the  arts  and 
fciences.  She  is  adorned  with  the  ribband  of  the  order  of  the 
king,  as  one  of  the  diftinguifliing  marks  of  honour,  procured, 
for  feveral  famous  artifts  we  have  at  prefent,  by  the  Marquis 
de  Marigny ;  under  Minerva,  are  the  attribi^tes  of  the  Qeaux 
artes. 

All  thefe  figures,  in  the  light  already  considered,  compofe  a 
picture  that  would  alone  do  honour  to  M.  Vanlooj  but  this  is 
nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  efFeft  refuiting  fh)m  the  whole 
piece,  which  viewed  through  a  kind  of  perfpedtive,  whofe 
objea  glafs  having  feveral  facettes,  all  converging  towards  the 
center  of  the  canvafs,  and  uniting  the  different  refradions,  fo 
difpofes  all  the  figures  throughout  it,  as  to  contract  theni  into 
a  very  fms^ll  cobpafs,  fovming  one  finglc  portrait,  which  is 
Q  3  th9 
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confiderable  merit:  His  hiftoricd  pieces  hsve  ge- 
nuine merit,  and  his  portraits  are  elegant  and 
agreeable.  His  pidure  of  himfelf,  performing 
the  portrait   of  his  father^    is  finely  defigned, 

and 

the  head  of  his  molt  Chriitian  majefty,  a  very  ftrildiig 
Kkenefi. 

The  figure  of  Jufticc  forms  the  eye  of  the  king  ;  with  the 
curls  neareit  the  eye,  the  painter  informs  us  by  that,  that  no- 
thing efcapes  the  attention  of  the  juilice  of  the  monarch : 
I^agnaniimity  compofes  one  part  of  the  eye,  the  cheek,  the 
ear,  and  the  eyebrows,  which  exprefs  the  fupremc  will ;  the 
head  of  iViedufa  makes  one  part  of  the  other  eyebrow;  it  feems 
to  tell  us,  that  the  very  looks  of  a  juH  prince  terrify  guilt,  and 
produce  in  delinquents  that  conilemation  and  annihilation, 
.£milar  to  the  metamorphoiis  eifeded  formerly  by  the  fight  of 
the  ferpents  twin'd  round  the  head  of  Medufa. 

Military  Valour  gives  one  part  of  the  nofe  and  the  mouth. 
the  mouth  is  the  organ  of  command  :  Heroic  Virtue  gives 
part  of  the  other  cheek,  and  the  corner  of  the  mouthy  and 
compleats  the  nofe  and  nodrils. 

Minerva  forms  the  eye,  on  the  fmalleil  fide  of  the  portrait; 
the  eye  of  this  great  prince,  gives  a  look  of  approbation 
on.  thofe  who  cultivate  virtue,  the  arts,  and  fciences. 

iGenerofity  finifhes  the  eye  on  the  fmall  fide,  the  temple, 
and  One  fide  of  the  hair.  Sculpture,  esrareiTed  by  the  head 
of  Apollo,  forms  the  forehead  and  laurel  crowa. 

1  he  Lion  of  Magnanimity,  forms  the  other  temple,  and 
finiihes  the  forehead;  the  malk  forms  the  white  part  of  the 
..forehead,  and  fioifhes  the  eyebrow;  the  manes  of  the  two 
}Aons  form  the  toupee,  and  the  figure  of  Intrepidity  the 
jighteft  ihadea  of  it* 

It  is  evident  from  this  defcnption  of  it,  what  peculiar 
ikill  is  required  in  the  combination  of  two  things,  fo  dif- 
ferent and  foreign  to  one  another,  as  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
feven  or  eight  fi|^res,  accorooanied  with  their  allegorical 
fymbols,  fo  well  imagined,  ana  on  the  other,  the  form  of  a 
fingle  head. 

We  have  fometimes  feen  the  power  of  pcrfpe^vc  and 
dioptrics  (to  impart  an  uniformity  of  figure,  to  that  which 
appeared  at  firfl  fi^ht  not  to  have  any)  exemplified.  This 
does  not  aj^ear  difiicult;  nothing  more  is  necef&iy  than 

fo 
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and  remarkabk  ior  a  noble  finylictty  >  the  oi:do* 
oancc^  colouring,  and  genar^l  efieA^  cjccdj^nf. 

V  A  K  X   O  O, 

Amadeus.  An  artift  of  no  incondderable 
merit.  His  preaching  of  Sc.  I>«mmicus,  before 
the  fovereign  Ponti^  and  his  Thorn.  Aquinas 
^axpQ&Dg  bis  worJcs  from  tht  imcnediafte  infpira- 
tioo  of  heaven,  are  b^  bpft  jpiic^%  and  well  907 
loured.  What  iubj^e^ .!  It  is  |>i|^y  a  palmer  that 
can  make  fuch  a  cfa^ic^»  &Qttld  ever  cwqite  anjr 
|hing  clfe ! 

V   I  V   I   t    N. 

His  portraits  are  very  remarkable  for  tracing 
the  chanufteriftical  ftrokcs  of  the  minds  of  tjifoic 
he  painted* 

Followed  the  ftile  of  Paul  Veronefc,  and  Tin- 
jorct :  There  are  great  numbers  of  his  pieces  in 

to  fketch  the  outrlinef  thrqugli  the  gbSs  with  which  we 
•fe  to  view  the  piece  wbeo  .finlAied.  This  produces  feme 
Jcind  of  nqfliApen  figare,  >^hofe.foian,  when  viewed  at  evqr^ 
4)tlier  <potnt,  except  a  particalar  oiie»  is  difficult  to  be  con* 
^ceived(  bat  to  produce  in  this  manner  ieveral  figures  with 
^egviar  fbrmty  tnis  appears  very  difficult,  and  the  difficuf* 
4y  if  ilill  encreafed,  when  confined  to  fome  particular  given 
{fibres*  which  are  to  appear  in  their  proper  (hapes>  when 
viewed  at  any  point  whatever;  but  to  form  a  portrait 
which  is  to  be  compofed  of  a  particular  fet  of  determinate 
figures,  who  have  each  thiir  particular  Ixkenefs  exprefTed* 
^ppsars  a  problem  not  to  be  tolved ;  imd  M.  Vanloo's  fuc- 
^ceis  (ecTDs  to  be  the  only  thing  that  can  reconcile  fuch  aa 
attempt. 

O  4  -   the 


the  cabinets  of  Paris^  and  fome  at  London.  '  His 
Love  furprized  in  the'  Elyfian  fields,  and  his 
Solomon  turning  idolater,  in  the  Luxemburg 
cabinet,  have  merits  He  was  knight  of  St. 
Michael. 

Vermont. 

Studied  in  Italy,  where  he  gained  a  juft  ftilc  of 
defign,  and  afterwiards  improved  it  into  real  clc^ 
gancc  and  purity.  His  works  are  pleafing  and 
charafteriftical  -,  his  pre fentation,  Vfhiih  is  at  Vcr- 
failles,  and  the  ficknefs  of  Antiochus,  arp  his 
bcft  pieces. 

V   I    E    K. 

A  rigorous  imitator  of  the  antique ;  but  the 
fimplicity  of  his  figures  is  fo  great,  that  they 
want  motion,  and  his  draperies  ^rc  faulty.  His 
young  woman  prcfenting  an  offering  to  the  temple 
of  Vfnus,  is  however  full  of  the  moft  graceful 
touches  i  her  attitude  is  fimple,  but  cafy.and  at- 
traAing.  The  woman  coming  out  of  the  bath 
jattcnde4  by  a  flaves  there  reigns  on  the  principal 
figure,  a  fine  effeA  of  lights,  which  give  a  &ic 
brilliancy  to  the  carnations,  and  the  defign  is  ex« 
tremcly  correct.  His  Glyceria,  is  in  the  true  taffie 
of  the  antique.  His  young  woman  fprinkling  a 
pot  of  flowers,  is  very  delicate  and  agreeable. 
His  merchant's  wife  at  her  toilette,  is  copied  from 
a  (ketch  found  at  Hcrculaneum,  and  has  merit, 
the  original  none.  Proferpine,  ornamenting  with 
flowers  a  bufl:  of  Ceres,  in  the  antique  ftile,  is 
finely  defigned.  Marcus  Aurelius's  charity  to  the 
people,  in  time  of  famine,  is  executed  in  all  the 

'    "  feverity 
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fcvcrity  of  the  jjntique,  ^nd  dilplays  very  ftrongly 
the  powers  of  this  mailer. 

Madame   dc   V  i  s  n. 

The  hiftory  pieces  of  this  lady,  haye  no  incqiir 
fidcrable  merit :  Her  imagination  is  warm  and  a(;- 
tive,  and  her  colours  lively  and  pleafing« 

V   E    R    N   E    T. 

i  make  no  (cruple  of  aiTerting  that  this  artift  ia 
the  firft  painter  in  France.  His  landfcapes  are 
juftly  true  to  nature,  and  almofl:  fuperior  to  his 
art.  *  His  imagination  is  lively,  and  his  ideas  ori- 
ginal and  pi&urefque.  The  talent  of  expreifion 
ii^es  in  every  ftroke  of  his  pencil.  His  defigns 
9ure  bold,  animated  and  correft,  his  colours  mele 
into  harmony  itfelf -,  his  management  of  lights,  is 
wonderfully  elegant,  throwing  them  into  the 
warmed  effefts  of  the  clear  obfcure— add  to  this, 
that  general  fpirit  of  elegance  which  breathes 
pver  the  whole ;  and  fome  idea  may  be  formed 
of  this  painter's  excellency  :  I  have  feen  many  of 
his  pieces  which  are  fuperior  to  numbers  of  Claud 
himfelf.  M.  Vernet  indeed,  is  one  of  the  few 
modern  painters  whofe  works  an  age  hence  will  be 
fought  for  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs.  Among  a 
thoufand  other  inimitable  pieces,  remark  his  fet 
of  ports  of  France,  done  for  the  king.  His 
four  parts  of  the  day,  for  the  Dauphin,  parti- 
cularly nighty  the  moon-(hine  on  the  water  is  nar 
ture  itfeli^  His  Shepherdcfs  of  the  Alps,  and  two 
iea  pieces  from  fancy,  for  M.  Pompadour. 

Vene- 
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Vbnbvault. 

His  miniatures  arc  well  coloured,  nor  is  the 
defign  contemptible^  His  miniature  of  an  Mbcc 
giving  a  leAure  to  a  pretty  young  girl,  is  a  moft 
inimkaWe  piece  %  the  contraft  of  the  two  pbyfiog- 
nomies,  the  characlcriftical  exprellioo,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colouring,  are  extremely  fine. 


Km  any  of  the  arts  the  French  have  been  and 
are  fuper.or  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  it  moft  un- 
doubtedly is  in  that  of  engravuag.  The  works  of 
the  French  engravers  are  a  iafting  honour  to  tfe 
nation;  for  in  this  walk  of  genius^  ao  othcf 
country  has  produced  fuch  gncat  men — eor  in 
fuch  abundance :  i  much  queftion  whether  all  dbe 
works  of  every  other  people  in  Europe  coUodcd^ 
would  near  equal  thofe  of  the  French  artifta 
alone.  The  engravers  of  the  age  of  l^ewis  the 
XIV.  which  I  reckon  in  this  article  (as  I  hai»e 
done  in  the  preceding)  to  extend  to  about  the 
year  1720,  arc  too  well  known  to  require  any 
naming  them  :  But  I  (hall  lay  before  you  a  lift  of 
fhe  principal  ones  that  have  flourifhed  (ince. 

A  u   D   R   A  K, 

John.  Is  principally  known  by  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  after  FouCTin,  the  fiftiing,  the  re- 
furreAion  of  Lazarus,  after  Jouvenet,  the  gaUo- 
ry  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  battles  <^  Akxao- 
^er,  in  fmall — ^moft  excellent  pieces. 

^  AUDRAN. 
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A   U   D    R    A   N, 

Now  living :  His  expreffiom  have  niedt«  His 
portrait  of  rope  Clement  XIIL  from  a  medal, 
i3  a  fine  piece, 

A  u   B   I   N. 

Remarkably  delicate  in  fome  of  his  touches: 
One  of  his  fineft  works  is  the  portrait  of  Ra* 
meatiy  fron^  the  ftatue  of  Caifieri. 

A  L  I   A   M   £   T« 

An  artift  ^  iiiorit.  Soaie  of  his  works^  whick 
gfve  an.  idea  of  bis  manndr,  are  to  be  mecwitk 
in  the  grand  edition  of  JLa  Fonuine.  His  nine 
prints  stfter  M.  Mercbey  are  good. 

Andouart* 

He  engraves  many  pieces  of  the  inferior  fort, 
btrt  they  are  performed  naturally.  His  £ngli(h 
man  oi  war,  wind-bound  on  the  coaft,  and  his 
fun  fetcing  on  the  fea,  after  S.  Jofeph,  are  weU 
executed. 

Beauvarelt. 

An  artift  of  great  merit.  His  rape  of  the 
^abines,  and  of  fiuropa,  the  triumph  of  Gala- 
tea, and  the  judgment  of  Paris,  after  Xuca 
Jordano,  are  tinciy  executed. 

BiKBT. 
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B    I    N    £    T. 


The  Return,  after  M.  Grcuze,  is  one  of  his 
bcft  pieces. 

Le   B  A  s. 

Has  an  happy  expreflion  in  engraving  land- 
scapes and  fea  pieces^  His  fct  ot  prints,  after 
Vernet,  in  conjunftion  with  Cochin,  are  very 
finely  executed,  particularly  Antibes  and  Cette. 
His  pieces  in  the  coUeftion  entituled.  The  cabi- 
net de Crozat,   have  merit.     His  village  rc- 

compence,  from  Claud  Lorain,  is  admirable. 
His  other  beft  pieces  are,  Flemilh  feafts  after 
Berehcn,  Teniers  and  Wouvermans.  AU  the 
feafts  of  Strafbourg,  on  occafion  of  the  king's  re- 
covery. Ditto  of  Havre-de-Grace-— The  works 
of  Teniers. 

Balechou. 

His  portrait  of  the  king  of  Poland^  in  the 
firft  volump  of  the  Drefden  colleftion  of  prints^ 
is  finely  executed. . 

C   H    E    R.    B    A    U. 

His  John  Baptift  after  Raphael,  and  his  por- 
traits of  the  cardinak  Flcury  and  Polignac,  after 
Kigaud,  and  in  the  Crozat  colledkion,  arc  his 
beft  pieces. 

Chatillpk. 
His  deftiny  of  Marjr  of  Medicis.  after  Rubens, 
and  part  of  the  conqucfts  of  Lewis  XIV.  after  Lc  ' 

Clerc, 
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Ckrc,  have  merit.    He  was  a  good  painter  in 
enamel. 

C  o  C   H  J  N. 

His  works  have  real  and  intrinfic  merit  ^  full  of 
fpirit,  corredbiefs^  and  harmony.  His  principal 
works  are,  Rebecca,  St.  Bazil  i  the  origin  of  fire» 
from  Le  Moine.  Jacob  and  Laban,  from  Reftouc. 
The  village  wedding,  after  Watteau.  The  prints 
for  the  Lutrin.  Many  upon  occafion  of  the  dau- 
phin's marriage,  and  the  general  colie&ion  of  the 
gallery  of  Verfailles.    He  died  in  1 754. 

Cochin. 

Now  living :  An  artift  blefled  with  a  moft 
happy  execution ;  moft  of  his  pieces  are  remark- 
able for  a  juft  reprefentation  of  4iis  mafter*s  de- 
fign,  and  almoft  transfufmg  the  )Seauty  of  colours 
into  the  clear  obfcure  or  his  prints:  his  pieces 
after  Vernct,  are  extremely  fine  ;  his  ornaments 
are  in  general  fuperior  to  moft ;  and  his  portrait 
of  M.  Chauvelin,  equal  to  the  reputation  of  his 
grayer — many  of  his  fmall  pieces  are  wonderfully 
elegant. 

Charpentier. 

His  manner  is  new  and  elegant :  Perfeus  and 
Andromade,  after  Vanloo,  the  decollation  of  Sr. 
John,  after  Guerchino,  and  the  equeftrian  ftatuc 
of  Lewis  XV.  are  fine. 

Cars. 

One  of  the  fineft  engravers  at  this  time  in 
France.    His  Venus  going  into  the  batb^  leaning 

on 
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on  a  female  atcendaDt.  after  le  Mojrne,  is'  a'  mbft 
excellent  piece ;  the  figure  of  Venus  is  adminh 
bly  touchoi :  Of  all  the  naked  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  engraving,  I  know  none  more  natural  than 
this.  The  Venus  of  the  Englifh  artill,  Mr. 
Strange,  is  fine  and  delicate,  but  the  flefh  is  aot 
nature ;  whereas  M.  Car*s  leems,  as  if  it  would 
yield  to  the  touch  ;  every  point  of  imitation  is  fb 
happily  hit  off  The  arms — the  breafts,  and  the 
parts  between  the  breads,  and  the  waift,  are  ini- 
mitably exprelTed  :  the  whole  print,  indeed,  is  a 
matter- piece.  The  companion,  Peiieus  and  An- 
dromade,  after  the  fame  matter,  is  fine,  though 
not  eoual  to  the  Venus,  but  the  arms  and  hands, 
and  the  general  efieft  of  lights  and  ihades  are 
fine.  His  portrait  of  the  celebrated  a£lrefs  M. 
Clairon,  has  great  merit.  His  annunciation,  after 
le  Moine,  and  his  rape  of  Europa,  are  fine. — He 

Sublifhed  four  volumes  in  folio,  of  palaces   in 
ranee  and  Italy,  by  Sylvettre ;  and  two  volumes 
folio  of  prints,  by  Sadeler,  containing  500. 

Chevillet. 

His  young  coquet,  after  Raoulx,  and  the  dan* 
gerous  beauty,  after  Santerre,  are  well  executed, 
particularly  the  latter. 

C   H    E    N    0. 

The  agreeable  folitude,  and  the  amorous  fiiher* 
man,  afber  Boucher,  are  lively  and  pleafing. 

C  o  V  L  s  T, 

Madcmoifelle.      The    Neapolitan    fifhermen, 

the  happy  paffage,    and  the  departure  of   the 

2  challoup, 
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challoup,    after  Vcrnct,    arc   all    agreeably  en* 
graved. 

COUSINET, 

Madame.  Her  tcmpeft,  and  calm,  after  Ver- 
net,  have  genuine  merit. 

D   R   B   V  E   T. 

Petek.  An  excellent  engraver  of  portraits ; 
thofe  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  me  dutche&  of  Ne- 
mours, the  duke  of  Villars,  and  Boileau,  are  his 
beft  works. 

D   R    E   V   E    T. 

Son  of  the  preceding,  but  greatly  furpafled  him ; 
the  livelinefs,  and  juttnefi  of  his  expirffions,  are 
very  great.  The  prefentation  to  the  temple,  after 
BouUongue,  and  the  portrait  of  Bouflet,  are  very 
fine.  He  never  overlooked  a  (ingle  beauty  of  his 
originals. 

Desplaces^ 

He  joined  a  gfeat  excellency  of  clear  obfcure  to 
a  dorreftnefs  of  defign.  His  beft  pieces  are,  the 
dcfccnt  from  the  crofs,  after  Jouvcnet.  St.  Bru- 
no, and  the  elevation  to  the  crofs.  Fire  and 
watcr^  after  Boullongue.  The  rapt  of  Helen, 
after  Guido ;  and  Venus  coming  to  Vulcan,  from 
Jouvcnet;  this  hft  piece  is  very  faulty,  in  the 
drapery  of  Venus,  as  it  entirely  hides  the  naked 
beneath  it.  The  foldicr  holding  up  a  dagger  at 
Aftyanax,  in  the  arms  of  Andromache,  after  Jou- 
venet,   is  his  mafter-piece.     The   expreflions  in 

this 
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this  print,  are  ftrong  and  manly;  the  figure  of 
the  foldicr  is  nobly  done,  his  arms,  hands,  and 
feet,  extremely  fine*    The  airs  of  the  heads,  acd- 

tudes,  and  drapery — mafterly. In  every  coun- 

.  tenance,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  naked  that  ap 

Erars,  the  engraver's  expreifive  touch  merits  the 
gheft  praife.     Died  in  1749. 

Dbsplagbs. 

living.  The  pieces  he  engraved  for  the  cabi- 
net de  Crozat,  have  merit. 

D  u  p  u  I. 

His  bed  pieces  are,  the  pafiage  of  the  Rhine^ 
after  Le  Brun.  Earth,  and  air,  after  Boullongne* 
The  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  after  Carlo  Vanloo* 
He  was  an  excellent  engraven 

D  O  R   I   G   N    I, 

Nicholas.  Studied  in  Italy,  and  joined  to  a 
great  harmony  of  lights  and  ihades,  the  moil 
corre6t  defign.  His  fineft  pieces  are,  the  bark  <rf 
Lanfranco.  The  St.  Petronilla  of  Guerchine* 
The  defcent  from  the  crofs,  after  Volterra.  The 
transfiguration,  after  Raphael  i  and  the  death  c£ 
St.  Sebaftian,  after  Dominichino.  There  is  a 
foftnels  in  the  lad  print,  unufual  with  this  great 
man*    His  cartoons  »re  not  equal  to  thefe  pieces. 

DuCHANGEi. 

His  lo,  Leda  and  Danae,  after  Correggio,  are  dne^ 

but  not  equal  to  the  wonders  of  the  painter.  M.  Dan- 
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dojv*  jprctends  -^^t^hp;  had  tbetmruge  to.  bfeak . 
tfijj^  K*^^  ^^^Hwfe      ^^^^^i  Vipc?Qf  y  i  and  thca, 
executed,  the  chafing  taempne)r  changers  frc«n;djej 
temple,  and  the  flipper  of  the  Pharilee.— This  (t 
fpeak  only  in  the  pifturefquc  way)  was  a  change  of 
fubjed  with  a  vengeance !  BeGdes  thefe  he  did  many 
pieces  .of  the  Luxembourg,  gallery,  and  that  of 
Palais  'Royal,  knd.  in  tlie  cabinet  dc  Cro^at.        "  \ 

'   D    E    G    H    U    V. 

Has  engraved  a  great  number  of  pieces— many 
of  which  have  i)p  iaconjlderable  nitfrit.  A  young 
man,  after  M.  Aycd's  Vandyke.  An  old  nian's 
liaki,«from  ketpbrandt,  in  his^hdppldft'ftife  •  A 
baitk,  ^ep  Pirtoctr  the  fathiiK  A  landfcape; 
aft^  Rembrandt;  '  A'  moon  Ihiiie;  fK>ni  Verncti 
Thte '  ^pcMtrait  6i  rftmi-des-hommes,»  of  Aved; 
T^by  ^recovering  -his  fight,  after  Rembrandt,  a 
very  foe  piClure  in  the  coUeftion  of  -  the  Marquis 
M  Voyer.  The  new  married  couple,  after  Reni-i 
bra^t.  Rembrandt's  pifture,  after  Rimfelf;  and 
the  portrait  of  Tihioc'etto;  thefe  arc  his  bcft 
works.    •  "^       ' 

•-   c—     ^  -:■    '         •    ■"^'  •-'   -   «-^' ; 

D   E    L    A    U   N    A   y. 

His  Leda,  and  £adymion,  both  from  Pierre, 
arc  fine  pieces* 

-----  I>  A    U    1    1    E.        '  .  ^ 

The  vengeance;  ^fXatona,  after.  Jouveilet* 
Satoatisv  ?nd  ilermaphroditus,  lafter -de  FrAy> 
The  bather  furprized,  and  the  trimJiph  .of  Venus; 

*  EfluforlaScolptiiue^'p.  224.       .    ,    .  , 

-     ', .  P  arc 
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are  proofs  of  Ms  tafte  m  choofing^  anl  tbS^ 
de^ce  ot  his  hand  m  execudng.  ffis  two 
fea*  "pieces,  istftcr  Vemct,  are&ie. 

Durst. 

^is  four  pieces,  after  Lantara,  endtuled,  Tlic 
happy  bather^^^— The  amorous  fifhertnan— — The 
amorous,  (hepherd,  and  The  angry  rencontre,  arc 
well  performed. 

£  M  p  s  It  £  V  R. 

The .  trmmph  'of  Silenus,  after  VaaioAy  and 
Aurora  and  Tithonns,  after  PiexTe«  are  ^ood 
pifices,  but  the  bathers^  after  Vanloo,  as  hit  6O0A 
l^rformance.  The  r^e  of  Europa,  after  Piottl^ 
is  well  engm-edy  in  reft^ed  of  foftnefr— ^or  k^ 
ftance,  the  boibm  of  Europa^-aiid  the  gtniMl 
brilliancy  is  agreeable — but  there  is  a  ftrsng^ 
abruptneis  iti  the  lights  and  ikades }  all  the  Bgvres 
are  incorreS:  in  the  ouc*line,  and  the  groqp  is  veiy 
difagreeable,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  paioteiu 
His  Pyramus  and  Thifbe,  from  Natoire,  is 
fine. 

E   P    I    C    I  15." 

His  pieces  in  the  work,  entituled,  Cabinet  de 
Crozat,  are  very  fine ;  and  extremely  agreeable 
in  the  delicacy,  for  which  this  engraver  is  remark- 
able. His  "portraits  at^  moA  happily  performed ; 
thofe  of  the  comptroller  general  Orry,  and  Boul- 
longue  the  painter,  are  extremely  gpod.  His  fukSt 
hiftory  piece,  is  the  Balhaw,  haying  the  piAurc 
of  his  miftrcfs  taken  after  Carlo  Vanloo,  and 'an 

degani 


dfgant  print  it  is.  The  airs. and  cxprcffiop  xk 
the  hcadir^arc  woBcterfulljrfineV  and  engrafted  in 
the  moft  juft  and  maftcdy  ftilc  i  cxanniinc  piiti- 
cularly  the  painter's,  the  Bafhaw's,  the  figure 
Handing  by  the  caDvafs^  aAd^tte  tWo  boys  behind  ; 
nothing  can  be  better  expreflfed — That  of  the 
woman,  is  not  fo  happ^:  *  The  paintert  coun^. 
tenance  is  finely  touched  j  hi§  whole  figure  in- 
deed is  boldly  defigncd,  and  full  of  feleiC  The 
clear  obfcure,  excellent;  the  lights  and  (hades 
being  fo  agreeably  managed,  as  to  give  an  unu« 
fual  tvaUiaQcy'to  die  wh^-pkce^ 

.'        .   F   »   8  S  A  P^  PP 

'Theiigures  whirfi  he  engraved  fbrthe  eie^ant 
edition  of  iLa  Fwitaine,  in  Sro.  |ire  txeCMed  with 
that  tafte  and  correftnels  which  this  mailer 
difplays  in  moft  of  his  works.^  His  engravings  of 
M.  Dandre  Bardon*s  prihctptes  of  defign,  are  well 
cxecuted.-T-.And  hjs  light  of  the  worW>  ^nd  Vc- 
nus^  a&er  Boucher,  finely  touched* 

F   I    Q^U   E    T. 

An  artift  of  vncgmmw  merilff-^is  truth  of  ex- 
prefilon,  and  agreeable  imitation  of  the  clear 
dibieOTe,  apc^feldom  exceeded:  ^He  is  the  engtaver 
of  a  great  number  of  pieces.'  The  portraits  jof 
La  Fontaine,  and  M.  Eifen,  in  the  Amfterdam 
edition  of  the  tales,  will  gi^e^n  idea  of  his  merit. 
Thofe  of  jCornglle,  Voltaire^  J.  B.  Roufleau, 
madamc  de  Maiutenon,  are  admirable. 

F   L   O   D    I    N    G. 

His   engravings   are  expreflive,    and  fome  of 

tbem  agreeable.     The  birth  of  the  Virgin,   after 

,  P  2  Monnet. 
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Mpi^i|Ct.    A  battle,  fjom  la  l^uc-    A  .body  o^' 
guards,   and  ApbUo:  and-JDaphne^   both   after 
Boucbec»  arc  his.  ^d  piecfcs. , 

F   L   I   P    A  it    T. 

His  portrait  of  Greuze,  from  the  painting  by 
Kimfclf -,  and  bis  -Eneas,  and  Venus,  after  Na-, 
tdire,  have  undoubted  merit. 

G^.A    I    L    L   A   R  ,D.' 

Jupiter,  and  th^ -nymph  Califlx);  after  Boucher; 
16  well  engraved;  but  lus  fineft  piece  is  Aminta 
and  Sylvia,  from  the  fame  painter,  and  excellently 
finiibed.  His  Sparrow  tamed-,  afterthe  fiime,  is 
one  of  the  moft^^de^jcTate,.  pleafi^g-  pieces  of  the 
kind  in  the  worlds " 

_  ^    G  U:  A  y. 

His'  fmalV  pieces  ate.  very  elegant^  but  more 
plealing  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  tights  and  fhadeSy 
than  correft  in  the  defign.  _ 

G-A  L  i  MT  A  b:  D^. 

.An  Ingenious  a^ift    His  pieces  are  cOFre&l; 
cxigraycd,  nor  is^^  his "  manner  inelegant. 

L   £    M   I    R    A. 

His  works  are  finely  touched,  and  have  that 
juft  diJiinSfnefsy  which  gives  a  full  releif  to  every 
figure.  His  engj:avings  for  the  fine  8vo.  edition^ 
of  la  Fontaine,  arc  extremely  elegant, 

LOM- 
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-  1  knew  non^j^  his  worbb :  thst  eicce^d  Jit$>iliaic 
^  the  abov^  inftottoned^tion  of  la  Fosittine^  ^. 

•«•   -  '      ■  .  ■      r 

Xi  A  R  M  £-$  «  I  «•.   .\:  ^.^>^  :.  ' 

His  pieces  in  |he  cabinet  dcGrozat  have  gresfi 
merit.  Thofe  after  Lancret,  are  good.  Lewis 
j?Cy/s  horfe^  ^8^5  J,.J5.  :YjBl»h!^d.  C  ,B^roc<l  is 

M.  O  Y   R   I:  A  }U. 

>^i>His^]efcort  of  the  carriages^  jf ter -Cs^fiuMva; 
Tias  merit.  His  pie.€e3»  .n^ccr..Wouveriteivu.;^re 
4:orredly  engraved,  but  none  of  his  worlu  have 
any  great  clegaoc^  o(  tQueh^.  ..  :  . 

Hts  bersiitijwalJiMt^ii^ar^,..^^  b  weM 

engraved. 

An  artift  whofe  worlcs  are  jtjffly  adiiiircd  'for 
chaftity  of  drawing,  and  that  pleafing  brilliancy 
which  gives  an  elegailce  to  *the  tout-enfemble. 
His  mojant  Vefuvius,  sind  th^  fetting  fup,  ^ftcr 
laCroix,  are  •extremely  well  tquched. 

M   AG   N   X. 

The  pieces  which  he  publiftied  under  the  title 

•of  The  new  art  of  defign,  have  nlerit ;   but  the 

I     'ftile  isnet  agreeable*    The  bcft  are,  The  head 

'  P  3  vafter 
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after  Bouchcn  A  little  academy,  from  C,  Van- 
loo.  A  little  hoad,  /r<imcB«uchct  A  great  one, 
from  the  fame.  Hercules.  A  head,  from  Gonord. 
A  wonta^  fmm  C6th4fi.  A  gra^itei  aeiid«ffly«  from 
C.  Vai«M.  Anothtt'S^f^ CodMn.  A  imall  lieftd 
in  the  ftile  of  Wattcau.  Six  fmall  ones  of 
women,  from,  ihdfanier 

Lt     M  A   1   R   t.      . 

■^'  -His  yiincs bf  UnWet&)r  hiStotyi  afUtt  the  groiteft 
mailers,  have  merit. 

.  M  a  irr  r  b. 

ifo  VrniQS  on  tlie  Waves,  aftef  Boocfaer,  is  de- 
licatu^  ^gatft,  and  pkafing. 

M  A  Vk  t  9  *  *  fi#  ^ -- 

St.  Peter  delivesedzfmm  fxlifon,  after  Donuni- 
chino,  and  the  faving  Mofcs,  after  Pouflin,  are 
imhdk  fWces.  ^  ^£iis<gMisjaMi4wt  4hdttSirc«i'&/ 

(^     Z     A    ;^(r   N     B. 

•  His -moripe;  piwe«  ,i?re  prevy- *. 

His  beft  works  tlje-pclnti  he.  engraved  for  the 
8vo.  edition  of  la  i^oiitaine. 

P    O    I  L    L    Y. 

J*  Bi— The  gallery  ef  Sr.  Cloud,,  after  Mig- 
.nard»  and  th«  Suftnnah  of  .Coypeli  are  his  beft 
pieces.  t  *; 

7  "  PiCART. 
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B  B  e  A  &  T« 

A  wdlkttown  engrayer;  not  from  his  merits 
but  the  infinity  of  pieces  which  he  did  in  Hol- 
land 

SiMONBAU. 

Beft  known  from  his  magnificent  print  of  Fran- 
che-Comte  re-conquered.      His  portrait  of  the 
diitcheis  of  Orleans,  after  Rigaud,  and  his  jour- 
ney of  Mary  of  Medicis,    from  Rubens^    are 
.  redconed  among  his  beft  pieces, 

S  IT   R   V   G   u   E. 

His  fined:  works  are,  the  fleeping  Venus,  from 
Watteau.  Two  Philofojphera,  after  Rembrandt, 
and  Sacrifice  of  Ifaac,  after  And.  del  Sarto. 

T  A  R  D   I  E  u. 

Well  known  by  his  ftile  of  engraving.  He 
managed  adroitly  enough  a  mixture  of  light 
hatches,  and  regular  cuts,  for  giving  a  chara^er- 
iftical  expreiBon  to  different  objefls.  It  w^s  by 
the  variety  and  oppofition  of  his  working,  that  he 
threw  a  fpirit  into  his  works.  His  principal  pieces 
are,  the  Samaritan,  and  Noli  me  tangere,  after 
Bertin.  A  crucifixion,  from  J.  Parrocel.  The 
parting  of  Hedor  and  Andromache,  and  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  from  Coypel    He  died  in 

1749- 

•V;:  "^4  •  ■      nj^^ 
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T   A    R   D    I.  ±.  U. 

,.    liivmg.    His  portrait  of  Oudrjr,  in  the  magni* 

•  fiCQiti.i^d^tioa.lof  xbe. fables  of.  Ja  Fdntainc*  aftsr 

Largiliere,  is  very  fine.     And  his  fhepherd  and 

Ihepherdefs,  from   Sr.  Aubin,   has   merit.      His 

pieces  in  the  Cajbipet  dp  Cro^at,  Tare  well  known. 

-  '     '      '         .  T  H  o  M  A  s  s  r  N.  -  -'- 

'•••  *     *•  -.-.J. 

>-:  J  Engraved:  in  a  particular,,  but  not  an  agceeabie 
tjftile!.   His  beift  pieces-,  are,  .the  Vifitarioii  of  the 

Virgin,  from  Jouvenec.  Coriolaiius,  from  la  BaSt. 

And  the  melancholy  of  T'etti.     Among  his  works, 

after  Watteau,  .tfiej  retqrn  fr^ny.  the  Ball,  is  the 

mpft  agreeable, 

,*•?•  .  .-•  '    •■    -.y  «.R    M  'O   N;  T.  ' 

Many  of  his  piftures  for  the  Capuchins  of 
Marais,  are  good.  The  annunciation  of  St.  Mc- 
deric,  and  St.  John  in  the  dcfart,  are  his  bed. 

,i  T       ;     i  •    •    ;   '   'L      '  ' '  /■       V"  '  )       :'■    ' 

Ji'^  '(V.  A    h'  L    E    E.  »    V    E   K.M-E    U L    E    N, 

Their  pieces  in  the  Cabinet  ^^Xi^rozat,  are  fomp 

.pi' iheni  £nj, //,,  ^    .       .        /  : 

His  letting  rpoon,  after  Vapdernler,  is  delicatp 
gnd  agreeable. 


Hjaving  in  this  manner  laid  before  you  a  con- 
•ptfc  View  of  the  fne  arts  in  France,  as  they  adorn 

the 
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the  age  rfliCwi*  XV.^- 1  a>aU  <:on.?lude  this  Iqttqr 
_  with  a.  few  ob^ryations  on  what  ^he  Fraich  call 
thGir  arU aff'e^lesr    At  th<%  head.of  (hefe,  comes 
.what    the  French  think  fp  magnificent— <— and 
foreigners  y^'  mean,  their  Opera; .  I  fhould  ti;ef- 
*]iaiS'UpoD  youjr-  tiaae,  for,^  v^w -pages-: on   this 
r*A)bjed^  had  not  Roufleau. given ,ib  lively^  ^syfill 
.^  fo  true anaccpant  qfitrrrrr^^.h?^  i^^M*!^^ 
Sov  fotfke  time  agreed,  by  thafe  who  agree  in  no- 
thing elfe,  that;  ihoi  French  -  hay^  no  mi^c.  ■    Their 
ftile,  and  tafte,  in  this  charming  art,  is  toutc  con^ 
ttff^f  to  har^Qiiy  ^n4  ;iatt«^. .  ; 

As  to  their  Theatres,  I  fay  nothing  of  the  fc- 
condary  ones,-but'confine',myfeti;to  tl^lt; ^n  w)iiK:ti 
they  found  the  rep]()tapon  -  of ^  their  nation,  wherc 
.jhe  pie/ceS' comppfed  by  their  greeted:  poets  ar^  re- 
gularly afted.*  It  is  impofl!\b]e:|f)r  any  one  to  be 
precifelyjuft,'  in  .any  .theatrical^  criticifip,  whp  is 
not  as  pc,rfed.  a  mailer  of  the;^^  language,  as^  the 
natives  themfelves  :  Of  all  other  circumftances  of 
intercourfe  between  people  of  different  languages, 
Bpne  requires  ths^t^xaft  and  minute  knowledge  of 
them  equal  t<^  tln^  Theatre.  .  The  ading  on.  die 
^Fr^nch  ft^e^  appears  to  fora^gAers  top  formgl 
and;  ftiff,  ai>d  to  want>that  eafy^Hexible  chara^^r- 
iftical  a^ion«  whjch  )s  not.  fo -much  an  ipditation 
ap  nature  itfclf— The^fp^ch  of  the  performers, 
ieems  far  removed  from  nature,  their  prodigious 
japidity  of  pronu^iciation  ;is  hurtful  to  the  mturvi 
in  the  reprcfcntanon — but  it  muft  be  confcfied  ths^ 
j:his  laitobje^ion,  it  ip  probable,  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
wahtof^quickan^  lively  knowledgeqf  the  language^ 
if  we  coniider  the  nature  of  the  French  theatrical 
produ&ions,  the  performers  have  certainly  great 
inerit,  for  their  manner  of  ading  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  fpiric  of  the  pieces — Thus  it  was-.found  when 
M,  de  Ypltaire.  brought  fcveral  cf  his  cclebrat(e4 
S^t  ^  5  tragedies 
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tragedies  on  the  ftage,  in  which  were  many  fodden 
ftarcs  of  nature  and  paffion,  that  fome  of  the  per- 
formers entered  into  the  fpirit  of  thofe  pieces, 
and  played  them  true  to  nature :  None  in  thefe 
particulars  ever'  equalled  MademoifeUe  Clabon, 
whofe  performance  of  ZuUme  was  fo  naturally 
great-— whenever  fhe  came  to  that  paflTage  in  which 
fhe  flies  at  Ranitnc  with  jR>  rapid  a  ipeech,  the  ap- 
plaufe  Ihe  ever  met  with,  mows  that  the  auoH 
ence  had  a  tafte  for  the  merit  of  fuch  ftrokes. 

Ram.  —Mais  en  moi  vous  ne  verriez  €pfvm 
traJtM*, 
Si  tout  pr£t  a  partir  je  cachois  4  vos  yeux, 
Un  obftack  fatal,  oppofe  par  les  cieusk. 
Zul.  Vnohftacle!  [avec  une  furprife  mel6e  de 

terreur. 
Ram.  Une  loi  formidable,  etemelle. 
ZmU  Vvus  m^arracbez  k  ccmrl  acbevez.    SiueUe 
eft  elk? 

The  want  of  this  aftreis  upon  their  ftage  has 
been  feverely  ftlt  lince  (he  left  k — none  remaining 
having  that  penetrating'  ability  to  fee  into  the  fbiu 
of  a  part,  and  doath  themfelves  in  its  nature. 
The  principal  aftors  at  prefenc  on  their  ftftge  are, 
^mong  the  men,  Le  Kain,  Mole,  Brizard,  Clairval, 
Caillor,  Bellecour,  and  Aufrcfiie ;  and  among 
the  women,  Favart,  Defglands,  Dumefiiil,  Pre- 
ville,  Dubois,  and  Doligni. 

The  tafte  of  the  nation  in  their  theatrical  pie- 
ces, is  a  full  juftification  for  any  want  of  Ipirit 
which  may  appear  in  the  performers,  fince  thofe 
charafters  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  thea- 
trical compofitions  that  may  be  mzAt great  merely 
by  the  reprcfcntation.  The  poet  muft  alfift— « 
whereas  all  the  tamenefs,  apd  tedious  barar^itef^ 

wc 
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we  condemn  on  the  French  ftage,  is  the  compofi- 
tion — it  is  the  tafte  of  the  nation.  They  require 
a  moft  ridiculous  attention  to  critical  unities,  and 
rules  fufficient  in  number  to  cramp  the  boldeft 
genius,.tod  finotfaer  the  moft  poetic  lame^  They 
totally  forget  that  genius  is  antecedent  to,  and  above 
all  rules---that  rules  were  taken  from  the  works 
of  genius— not  the  works  of  genius  compofed  in 
coiilequence  of  rules — ^aod  confequencly  di^  all 
th6  oraers  of  criticifm  are  of  no  authority  with 
any,  but  poets  who  have  not  the  foul  to  ftriloc 
cut  a  path  of  tteif  own.  Accordingly,  if  we 
look  through  the  whole  range  of  poetiy,  thofe  men 
haVe  approached  neareft  to  nature^  who  di£jained 
^1  rules — almoft  aB  the  French  tragedies  are  full 
of  debate,  and  monftrous  long  harangues ;  ftrange- 
ly  languid,  and  almoft  void  of  adion;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  whc^e  is  removed  as  far  from 
nature  as  the  critics  eoiild  pollibly  dcvife.  Add 
to  every  thing  elfe,  their  being  all  in  rhyme  !  a 
circiimftance  albne  fuHicient  to  cramp  every  ex^ 

eellence. Theii-  comedies  have  greatly  mofc 

merits— more  livel/,  free,  and  clofer  imitations  of 
life  and  manners  %  but  moft  of  thofe  the  prelent 
ii{k  h^  produced,  are  too  much  deficient  m  th4t 
'^ntiine  driginaliiy  of  charader,  which  ftamps  fu- 
pitffle  ^excellency  on  theatrical  pieces. 
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LET   T   E  R     VIIL 


[xT  A  V  J  N  G  given  you,  in  the  preceding 
'jrj[  letter,  as  complete  an  account  of  the 
j)refcnt  ftate  pf .  the  fine  arts  in  France  .  a$ 
iny  materials  would  allow,  .with  a  c^t^{]gq^ 
,cJ^. their,  beft  ^rtifts,  and  works,  I  ihairnow 
iattempt,  \n  the  fame  manner,  to  lay  before' you 
the  (late  of  literature  in  the  fame  kingdom— to 
jirefent  you  with  the  names  and  works  of  the  beft 
JFrench  authors  of  the  prefent  age,  with  a  few  (horc 
j'emafk^,  qnd^iveyou,  in  as  fniall  a  conipals  a^ 
ppfliblej  the  cl^areft  idea  of  the  fubjeft  tlijtt  can 
l)e  gained  , from  any  generjaf  view,  and  without 
^turning  over,  an  infinite  multitude  pf  volumes. 
,You  will  from  hence  fee  the  works  of  authors  whojie 
names  are  well  known'  to  you — ^?ind  in. many  inftah- 
ces,  works  .which  4r?.!,not  generally  ki»Q:$^n  to 
l>elong  to  them'-^and  in  others,'  cprr^fter  ^d 
newer  accounts,  than^,  I  flatter' myre}f,>rf5;, 50,  be 
itiet  with  in  any  work  hitherto  publifliici  JfoL'l 
Ihould  premife,' that  1  do  not  mean  to  irilert^the 
prefent  French  authors,  that  would  be  too  volumi- 
nous a  talk ;  but  I  (hall  omit  none  that  are  worthy 
of  attention.  I  ftiould  likewife  inform  you,  that 
I  found  this  letter,  on  La  France  Littcraire,  but 
Mrith  additions  too  nmnerous  to  fpecify  each  ilk 
particular. 


ABBfis; 
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-    -;  A  B  B  E  s.    -    •  ■ 

.  1rhii,«>cpioires  which  he  read  to  the  academy 
e€  Sciences  at  Beiiers^  on  the  method  of  preferving 
corn  at  harveft,  ar^  judicious^  aod  experimentaL 

A  ;fi.  B<M    B    B    R    Ti-. 

-  One  q(  the  pFincipal  of  the  pri^ifSBi:  French  au- 
thorns  his  works  ar^  of  feveral  kinds,  compre- 
hending bot^  fcience^  ^nd  police -Uteratu/e,  and  all 
the  fubjefts  he; 'has.  created^  are  the:  better  for 
his  attention.  -  . 

I.  .Traite  de  Dyn^Maique,  4to.  174^. 
a^.Traice  de  FEquiUbre  ,du    moqvfraqnt   des^ 
fluides,  pour  fervir  de  fui^e^au.  Traite  de 
D^namiqqe,.  4to.  1 744.  -         .     • 

3,  Roflt^xions  fur  la  caufe  generate  des  Vents,  4to. 
1 746.  This  effay  carried  the ,  prize  of  the 
Berlin  academy,  of  Sciences,  and  is  truly  cu-% 
rious  and.  philofophicaL 
4*  Recherches  for  la  precefIio|>  des  equinoxes, 
&  fur  la  mutation  de  Taxe  de  la  Terre  daris 
le.  fyft^me  Newtonien,  4to.  1748. 

5.  Theorie  de    la  refiftance    des   fluidcs,   4toJ 

6.  Elemens  de  Mufique  fuivant^  les  \principes  de 

M.  Rameau,  8vo.  1752.  j     . 

7*  The  prefaces  and  mathematical  articles  in  J^n- 

.cyclopocdia,  1 75;j.  •    -^V*-.    ,[  ,: 

8.  Recherches  fur  diiferens  points  importans  du 

fyftcmc  cju  orxonde,  ^  vol.  410*  1754. 
.9,  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Ahb^  Terraffon's  phi- 

lofophie    applicable  a    tous   les    objcts  de 

Tefprit  &  de  la  raifon^  z  vol.  12 mo.  1754. 

.  ,    .:  xo.  Dilcourfc 
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10.  Difcourfe,  pronounced  the  day  of  his  recep-^ 
tion  into  the  FreQcli  aca^fcmy,  4x0.  1755. 

IK  Melanges  de  Ijtterature,  d'hiftoire  &  de philp* 
fophie/4  Vol.  it  mo.  17^0.^  This  woifc  is  a 
very  val liable  mifcellany^k  contains  atnong 
ether  pieces,  his  tranftations  of  fefe6k  paflk* 
ges  from  Tacitus,  admirably  performed. 
His  elements  of  phtfefiiphy,  his  abufe  of 
criticifm,  in  matters  of  religion,  containing 

*  many  jwft-and  lively  retiufks:  His  effiqr<>n 
Tafte.  His  liberty  and  mufic,  in  which -he 
endrely  agrees-  mth  RoufleaH,  that  i3ie 
French  h&vc  no»e.  His  eifay  <>n  the  feciety 
of  men  of  letters,  on  the  great,  €ft?.  ¥4ipidi 
is  a  vet^  'C^iltettaink^  and  ingenietis  pleet. 
His  refle^fons  on  Orat&ry^  Md  his  IcttSt 
to  Roufiteu. 

12.  Reflexions  fur  rapplicattotl  do  cakiJ^spro- 

•  :*  babiliees^  a  4*Inociila«!on  de  la  petite  Vcrofe, 

i2tno.  1766. 
rj.  Elcmens-de  Muliquc,  ^to*  ly-fe. 

14.  Refponfe  a  unc  lci?tre  deM.  Rameau,  1762. 

1 5.  Deftniftiefn  fles  Jtjfoiie?,  1 765. 

,A  t  L  t  Y  z^ 

,Amongft  a  great  number  of  other  woiks;  he  is 
the  author  of  -  the*  following,  wfivch  are  uf^l.  • 
i.^La  connoiflance  dcs   Poeies  latins,*  12 mo. 

2,.  Petit  trefpf  de  la  belle  latinke  puife  dans  Ics 
tneilletfrs  auteurs,  12  mo.  1755. 

3,  Le  Bon  Jardinier  Almariach,   1755. 

4.  L^Hiftoire  des  Singes  &  tutres  animaox  ctt- 

lucitx,  i2mo.  1752. 

-'"  5.  Viftoircs 
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5,  Viftoires  mdmorables  des  Francois,    X2m0i 
2  vol.  1754.     •  i:  -^  ..   . 

£efidesfome  theatrical  pieces. 

Ambourvsy, 

A  merchant  at  Rouen.  Has  rendered  hlmfclf  re- 
markable by  his  excellent  experiments,  and  dif- 
coveries  in  the  culture  and  ufe  of  Madder.  Set 
his  pieces  in  the  Del%eracrods  et  Mempires  de  la 
Societe  Royal  de  Rouen. 

A  N  T  o  N  I  N   n 

This  authors  works  are  riot  fo  well  known  in 

other  parts  of  JEurope,  befides  France,  ^s  they 

delerve.     He  is  correct,  and  in  many  of  his  wof  ks 

very  uieful.    The  foTIowing  are  his  bcfl:  pieces. 

J.  Ex^en  de  l^flai  fur  la  Poefie  epique  de  M. 

de  Voltaire. 
*«.  Lc  Profe  c  Rime  di  Giovanni  dclla  Casa, 
8vo.  1727, 

3.  lulia  liberata  da  Goti  di  Gian,  G.  Trlflino 

riveduta,  Svo.  1729.  3  vols. 

4.  JUme  de  piu  ilkiftri  Poeti,    12  mo.  2  vols* 

5.  Memorial  de  Paj^s,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1749. 

6.  La  Gierufalemmc  liberata  di  T.  Tallb  rivedu- 

ta,  2  vols.  1 2  mo.  1744. 

7.  Aminta  ftvola  bofcareccia  di  T.  Taflb  rive- 

diita,  limo.  174^,    • "" 

S.  Orlando  Turiofa,   de  'lc  Ariofto   rivcduia, 

4  vol.  i2ma  15^40.  _  ,. 

^.  n  Pafto^Fido  rlvcdUtae  correfta,  8v6^a75?. 
"Befides  a  i'rench  grammar, .  Itiilian  grammar, 
and  an  Italia/ijXatin,  and  f!r?i)ch  diifHon'a^y. 

• *"    " 'Archam# 
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•A 


B.    C    H    A    ^    B    A   V-T, 


Mademoifelle.  Among  other  pieces,  this  ia3y 
is  the  author  of  an  agreeable  one,  entituled  Difler- 
tation  fur  la  queflSort :  Lequel  de  Fhbmme  ou  de  la 
femnie eft. plus  x:apable .de  conftaace»  ou  la  caufe 
des  d^mes  ftfutenue,  i2mp.  1750,  .  r  '  . 

,      .  '  A   R   G,.E   N.  Sj    ".    .      :  1 

Marquis  d\  He  is  a  voluminous,  pleafing,  vd- 
luptuous  writer,  in  fome  of  his  wojks,  elegant  and 
inftruaivc-        •'   ''  *   ";    '    '  - - 

1.  Memoires  des  Marquis  d'Argens,  2  vols  lamo. 

2.  Le  Philorop1iief6litairc,pu  memoires  du  mar- 

quis de  Mirmon,  12  mo.  ly^fi. 
3, 'Memoires  du  marquis  de  Vaudreuille,  iznAOi 

'         1736. ''  "  ;       - 

4«  Meoaoires  de  la.  Comtefle.  de  Mirol,  12  ma 

'      '1736.     '    '''''^    ^'    ='       "^  '    ;     '        ;        • 

5.  Le  Mentor  .Cavalicr,^pnao.  I736. 

6.  Menfioircs    de  "mUdfimoifelle.  ac  *  Mainvilfc, 

i2mo.  1736.' ' .  /.\  \  . 

'  7.  Memoires  dU  Comte  de  VaxerC  ou  le  failx 
Rabin,  i2mo.  ,1737. 
8,  Avamurcs  de  Rofaline,  12  mo.* 
^.  Memoirts  fccr'etS  de  la  Republiqoe  de  letot^s 

i2mo.  1737.  '  *  * 

10.  Anecdotes  hiftoriques,  galantes/  &  litterairts, 

du  tems  prefcnt,  umo.  17.^7." 
i  I.  ttttres  d*On  Sauvagt' depaift^  i  (oh  tori'cfpOA- 

dant  en  Amerique;  8vo..  173S.. 
12.'  Anecdotes  Veiiitiettncs  &  Ttotqifes,  on  n(ni- 
;ycau3c  memc/ire'^  du  comte  Bonne val,  fous  k 
nom  de  Mirone,  2  vols.  8vo.  1740. 

I  J.  Avan- 
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1 3-  AVantures  de  b  duchefTc  de  Vanjour  feus  It) 
memenom,  g  vols.  8vo.  1741. 

14.  Lettres  Juives^  8vo.  6  vols.  1738. 

15.  Lectrcs  Chmoifes,  5  vols.  8va  1739. 

16^  ]Lc£hures  amufantes  ou  delailement  de  Tefprif^ 
2  vols.  i2mo.  1739. 

17.  Lcttrcs  Cabaliftiqucs,  6  vols.  8vo.  X74i» 

18.  Memoires  de  Mcikourc,  12  ma  1739* 

19.  La  PhiloibpKie  du   bon   fens,   2  vols.  i2inOk 

1740,  reprinted  at  Drcfden  in  1754,  3  vols. 
8va 

20.  Reflexions:  hiftoriques  &  critiques  fur  le  go6t, 

&  &ir  les  ouvragcs  dcs  principaux  auteurs, 
i2mo.  1743. 
fii.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  Thiftoirc  de  Tefprit  ik 
du  coeur,  2  vols.  i2mo.  1745. 

22.  Mecfioires  du  chevalier  de  .  .  .  •  ^   2  'Volsw 

8vo.  1745. 

23.  Lettres  Philofophiques  &   critiqucsv   par   Ic 

marquis  d'Argens  &  madcmoifellc  Cochois, 
i2tno.  1746. 

24.  Songes  Philofophiques,  121110.  1746. 

25.  Lettres  morales  &  critiques  fur  les  difFercnts 

etats  &:  les  diverfes  occupations  des  bono- 
mcs,  1 2  ma  1747. 

26.  Les  enchatnemens  de  Tamour  &:  de  la  fortune^ 

1 2  mo*  1748. 

27.  Avantiires  de  Bella,  iimo.  1751. 

28.  Reflexions  critiques  furies  ccolcs  de  Peinturc, 
i2mo.  1752.  This  is  an  ingenious  work,  but 
too  full  of  piradoxes.  I  will  give  you  his 
critique  on  Vandyke  as  it  is  remarkable,  and 
the  book  has  never  been  tranflated. 

**  We  have  often  demanded,  and  arc  every  day 
demanding,  who  is  the  gret'!Ccft  painter?  For 
myfcif,  1  believe,  without  cothparifcn,  that  it  is 
Vandyke;     My  iove  for  this  great  man  is  not 

Q^  founded 
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founded  upon  any  prejudice.  I  am  neither  his 
countryman,  nor  his  cotempcM-ary;  it  is  therefore 
meerly  his  talents  which  determine  me  to  place 
him  above  all  the  Italian,  French,  and  Flemiih 
^painters. ..  X  am  fenfible  there  may  be  found  fomc 
.  painter  of  each  of  thofe  three  nations,  who  arc 
more  excellent  in  particular  parts  of  painting,  than 
Vandyke  ;  but  then  fuch  painter  offends  in  many 
ethers;  but  Vandyke  pofleffes  all  the  parts  of 
painting  in  a  very  high  degree:  for  estample-, 
Raphael  defigried  with  more  elegance,  and  cor- 
re£tnefs,  than  Vandyke ;  he  had  a  vaflDer  genius ; 
but  Vandyke  defigned  in  a  very  good  tafte.  M. 
de  Piles  fays,  that  the  defign  of  his  heads  and 
hands,  is  of  the  laft  perfedion ;  and  fpeaking  of 
his  manner  of  dcfigning  figures,  he  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  averting  that  his  hiftorical  pieces  hold 
a  rank  among  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs  of  painters  in 
the  efteem  or  connoiffcurs.  In  refped  of  genius, 
if  Vandyke's  was  not  fo  fublime  as  Raphaels,  it  was 
ncverthelefs  very  extenfive;  and  he  made  very 
great  compofitions,  in  an  admirable  tafte.  We  fee 
this  in  a  confiderable  number  of  his  piftures  with 
which  the  churches  in  the  low  countries  are  en- 
riched; and  above  all  in  the  great  work  which  he 
painted  for  the  grand  altar  of  the  Jcfuits  at  Anvers ; 
this  pifture  reprefcnts  the  affumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  contains  more  than  twenty-four  figures ; 
and  is  beyond  contradidion  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
It  is  there  we  fee  how  much  Vandyke  excells  Ra- 
phael, for  colour,  pencil,  clear  obfcure,  force, 
truth  of  detail  in  the  heads,  freftinefs  of  carnation, 
and  beauty  of  landfcape. 

*'  Titian's  portraits  arc  very  fine  ;  but  Vandyke 
painted  feme  which  yield  not  to  the  other's:  Befides 
the  hands  of  thofe  of  the  Fleming  are  much 
better  defigned,  than  thofe  of  the  Italian,  of  a 

much 
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much  finer  charafter,  and  the  folds  of  his  drape- 
ries much  better  difpoftd. 

*•  The  hiftorical  pieces  of  the  beft  Venetian 
painters,  are  perfcftly  coloured  ;  but  they  offend 
all  in  point  pf  defign,  and  coftume.  The  fine 
hiftorical  pidtures  of  Vandyke  are  exempt  from 
thcfe  defeds;  and  the  Flemings,  with  reafon,  call 
Vandyke  Rutens  purified.  In  fine,  I  know  of  no 
painter  who  has  aflembled  all  the  great  parts  of 
painting,  equally  with  Vandyke  in  his  excellent 
works  (for  we  muft  allow  he  has  not  always  per- 
fonried  with  the  fame  fpirit)  for  thofe  in  which 
he  employed  all  his  talents  zre  without  contradic- 
tion fuperior  to  the  piftures  of  other  painters,  fincc 
they  are  abfolucely  exempt  from  all  the  defers 
which  we  find  in  their  piftures.  Almoft  all  the 
painters  think  what  I  here  maintain',  -but  they  dare 
not  openly  avow  it,  bccaufe  they  fear  the  wound- 
ing prejudices  contrary  to  their  fentirncnts.  They 
relemble  certain  modern  critics  who  have  nothing 
to  oppofe  to  the  extravagant  admirers  of  the  an- 
tients,  not  daring  to  rank  MoKere  above  Ari- 
ftophanes,  nor  Racine  with  Euripides/* 

29.  Ocellus  Lucanus,  in  greek  and  french,  12 mo. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  Marquis's  works, 
in  33  volumes,  was  lately  publifhed  at  Berlin. 

A    R    N    A    U    D, 

His  poetry  has  mcnt,  but  in  no  fuperior  de- 
gree.    His  principal  pieces  are, 

1.  Les  degoflts  du  Theatre,  1745. 

2.  l*cs  epoux  malheureux,  4  vols,  1745. 

3.  Thcrcfa,  z  vols.  1746. 

0^2  4-  Les 
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.4.  Les  avantjigcg.  des  bpaux  arts,  1750.' 
5.  La  mort  du  marcchal  Saxc,  pocme,  i750« 

,  6..  Lc^  kn^ntations  de  J^cinic,  odes  facBCS, 
1752.     Moft  wretched  odes! 

,  7.  Elvire,  poeme,  .1754. 
8-  Editjion  of  VoUairc*s  Works,  in  8  vdls;  8vo* 

.  I749-: 

.  j[.  Lqs  anxans  malheoreuxj  ou  lexomte  de  Com«' 
minge>  ^tm^^c^  ^7^5-  ^^  ^^  piece  is  an 
ittiitjitic>q  p£  the  fccnc  in  Shakefpcar*s  Ricb^ 
ar^  liV  Y^^r^  ^^  burftsfrofp  his  He^p,  ,ia 
fhime--*Wijpt  an  idea  rauft  the  French  en- 
-l:€rtain.,^f .  SHakefpear'^  genius  in  ifuch  a 

t..     ^tranftation!  3 

10.  A  la  NapQn,  poicffic,  1762. 

'   A  moft  yiralenjt  abufe  of  the  Englifli  nation  > 

t. ::...   ^h^'  ^hie  foUowing  as  a  fpecixncn: 

.'...''         i. 
Hotrmne^  crud[s,/  eh  qupi  I    le  flambeau  de   la 

-  .;  ,;g4^rre.  r.  .  .       ^  ^  .     -•- 

Devorera.to^^^FSrla  malheureux  teire  ? 
Tigres  ,<Je  fang.naurris,  yos  Lokes,  vos  Newtons, 
Me  vous  on  .pas:.4i<9te  ccs  barbarcs  leyons! 
Ecoutez    ces    beaux-arts  qui    plcurent  fur    vos 

amcsi.  .' ::  ; 
Pour  votre    iQe  fauvage  ils  n*auroient  plus   dc 

charmes  ! 
Gc'ft  d'eux  que  s'elevoit  votre  eclat  immortel : 
lis  vous  avo^^cht  abfous  des  forfairs  de  CromweL 
Anglois,  nous  connoiflbns  la  gloire  veritable  : 
Partageons  les  rannfeaux  de  fon  laurier  durable  : 
S'U  novis  faut  des  combatsy  difputons-nous  I'hon- 

*  -    *  -heur 
Des  humains  confales  d'affurer  le  bonhcuf  •, 
Du  fbrdide  inu'r^t  fejcttons  les  amorces.; 
AirocioiTS-no3  goihtsj  nos  lumieres,  nos  forces. 

Poor 
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Pour  donner  aux  mortcls  des  cxemples  brillan$ 
Du  pouvoir  des  vettui,  des  a;rtsV  &  des  talens. 

:  M.  Ariiaud  ts  dmibtlefe  very  obliging  •  fo*  ibe 
Eh^ife  ttatioH — but  he  does  not  know  hofr  to'^clt 
Mr.  Locke's  name.  I  •:  ; n 

1 1.  La  France  fiiivee,  poctrie;  • ' 

'  A  41   G    E   N  V   I   L  r '  ^I        '      •       ? 

A  VvCry  ingenious  man— whofe  lafcours  have  l^ll 
been  difefted  to  uffcful  enquiries  j 'his  works  are 
all  valuable^ 

1.  La  Theorie  &   h  praftique  du  JardtHage, 

4to.    1 7 13  and  1747. 

2.  La  Litbologfe  &  la  Conchy Itologie,  4to  174^. 

3.  Enumerationis     fofilium,   quse    ia    omnibus 

GalHcas    pfoVinciis   repetiBritur    tentamina, 
lamo.  175^. 

4.  He  is  the  author  of  the  articles  (Thydro^rapbiCy 

and  de  JardtHage^  in  the  Encyclopedia;  - 

5.  L'Oryftologie,  4to.  1755. 

^.  Abrege  dc  la  vie  des  plus  fameax  peintrts^ 
4to,  3  vols,  1745.  Their  portraits  en- 
graved.    4  vols.  8vo.   1762.-- This  work 

is  by  far  the  bcft  lives  of  the  painters,  abfi 
coniidering  the  great  extent  of  fuch  a  work 
is  executed  with  accuracy  and  judgment. 
Mr.  Horace  Walpole's  critical  mention  of 
it  in  his  Anecdotes  of  painting,  does  by  no 
*  means  do  juftice  to  its  merit  . 

A  R  T  I  G  N  vr 

.Beft  known  for  his  Nouveaux  memoires  d^hif- 
;totrc,  dc  critique,  &  de  litteraturc,   i2mo.  6  vols. 

"*'•    •      as  As™;. 
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.      A   S    T    R    U    C. 

One  of  the  moft  eminent  phyficians  in  France ; 
hia  works  are  full  of  found  knowledge,  and  moft 
ufeful  remarks  on  a  variety  of  fubjedts, 

1.  De  motu  mufculari,  12 mo.  17 10. 

2.  Demotus  fermcntativi  caufa,  i2mo.  1702- 

3.  Memoirc  fur  la  caufe  de  la  digcftion  des  ali- 

mcns,  4to.  171 1. 

4.  Differtatio  Medica  de  Hydrophobia,   1 720, 

5.  Diflcrtation  fur  Torigine  de    la  peftc,    8vo: 

1722. 

6.  Diflfertatipn  fur  la  contagion  de  la  pcfte,  8vo. 

1725. 

7.  Traite  de   la  caufe  de  la  digcftion,    12  mo, 

1714. 

8.  Diflcrtation  fur  la  peftc,  8vo.  1724. 

9.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  Thiftoire  naturelle  de 

Languedoc,  4to.  1737. 
10,  Lcttres  fur   les  difputes  entre   les   medecins 

&  leschirurgiens,  4to.  1737. 
.11.  De  morbis  Vcnercis,  liburi   fex,  4to.  2  vols. 

1740. 

12.  Trafitatus  Thcrapeutacus,  8vo.  1750. 

13.  Conjeftures  fur  les  memoires  originaux  dont  il 

paroit  que  Moyfe  s'eft  fervi  pour  compofer 
le  livre  de  la  Gen^fe,  lapio.  1753. 

14.  Diflcrtation  fijr  rimmaterialite,  rimmortalite, 

&  la  liberte  de  I'a-me,  iimo.  1756. 

15.  Traite    des    maladies    Venci^icpnps,     i2mo. 

4  vols.  1755. 

16.  Traite    des    rrialadies   d<;s    Femmes,    i2mo. 

6  vols.  1761  and  1765. 

17.  Diflcrtation  fur  la  peftc  de  Provence. 

18.  Lettre  a  M.  d'Arnouval  fur  un  livre  dc  M. 
'         Dibon.     ' -'    -        . 

19.  Memoirc 
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jg.  Memoire  fur  la  fontaine  dc  Fonteft-or be. 

20.  Tradtatus  Pathologicus. 

21,  Traite  des  Tumeurs  &  dcs  Ulccres. 

AUBENTON. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  botanifts  pf  the 
prcfent  age.  His  works  arc  replete  with  the  fineft 
erudition  in  what  may  be  called  the  learning  of 
.nature.  He  had  a  large  fliare  with  M.  BouflTon 
in*  the  famous  natural  hiftory  and  defcription  of 
the  French  king's  colleftion  of  natural  curiofities* 
And  in  the  Encyclopedia,  the  arricjes  concerning 
natural  hiftory  are  his. 

Bachaumont. 

His  pieces  have  tafte,  and  are  agreeable,  but  they 
are  too  fuperficial. 

1.  Memoires  fur  le  Louvre,  i2mo.  1750. 

2.  Efiai  fur  la  peinture,  la  fculpture,  &  i'archi- 

teftore,  i2mo.  1751  and  1752.  8vo. 

3.  Edition  of  the  Abbey  Scdoyn's  tranflation  gf 

Quintilian,  with  his  life,  i2mo,  4  vols. 

4.  Vers  fur  rachevemcnt  du  Louvre,  &  fur  U 

reftauration  de  la  Colonade,  1750. 

5.  Memoires  fur  I'opera,   fur  la  place  de  Logis 

XV.  fur  les  Sallcs  des  Spedtacles,  &rfur  la 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 

B   A    I    L    L    E    T. 

The  following  are  his  moft  agreeable  pieces. 

1.  Poefies  diverfes,  1745,  and  1751,  i2mo. 

2.  Reflexions  fur  quclques  circonftances  prefen- 

tes,  contenant  deux  iettre$  fur  I'expc^fitioA 
'  des  Tableaux  au  Louvre,  1748. 

0^4  3.  E^itre 
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3*  Epkre  tio^velle  fiir  ramoar  du  p^aifir  U  de 

la  gloire,  i2mo.  1750.   .  .,       . 

4.  Lettre«  far  la  Pcinture^  1 2 mo.  1 750. 

5.  Lettre  fur  Ics  caraftercs  en  pcinture,    i2mo, 

1753'       •  • 

6.  La  Peinture  ode  (in  profe!)  de  Milord  Tel- 

liab,  iivrio.  1753. 

7.  Satires  -nouvelles  &  autrcs  pieces  .dc/lictera- 

ture,  8vo.  1754. 

8.  La  Peinture,  poeme,  8vo-.i755. 

Barbaret. 

His  differtation  fur  releftriclte  carried  the  prize 
of  the  academy  of  Bordeaux.  His  eflai  fur  la 
meiileure  maniere  d'amender  les  tcrres,  contains 
a  very  fenfibfc  theory,  which  bids  fair  for  a  very 
advantageous  pradtice. 

B    A    R    ^    £. 

His  wQtkj^  are  ufeful  as  to  mailer^  but  not  a- 
greeable  in  manner.     His  beft  pieces  arie, 

1.  Vindicias  librorum  deutero  canonicofum  rete- 

rls  teftamenti,  11  mo.  1730. 

2.  Hiftoirc  gcner^le  d'Alkmagne,  ij  vols.  4to. 

1748. 

3.  Diktat io    apologetica  adverfus  Joechefum, 

i4mo.  1751. 

4.  Vie  du  marechal  dc  Fabert,    12010.  z  vols. 

I752, 

5.  Hiftoire  des.loix  &  des  tribtinaux  de  juftice 

dc  la  monarchic  Francois,  4to.  J  755.  ^ 

B    A   R    R    £, 

^  ie  B^^^f^hah.    F!is  works  are  hUiDerous,  and 

maiiypf  them  ufcfuf.  •     - 

''    '"i'  <--  .  ^'  I.  Avan- 
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4.  Avaawpps  dc  D.  AiHWRio  dc  Bufalis,  1721^; 
i.  Pes  notes  far  les  ntetJaRiortphoTes  d'Ovide  par 

3.  La  BiQft^mhie  ^cs  Hebroux>  trafduite  da  mar- 

qttis:4«  fw*'^  Pi^ii«^ii^»  i2mo.  4  vols.  1728. 

4.  Lettrps  ilerifuii^s  <&  badines  fur  ka  oulanges 

des  ffavan^,   i^  vpK  lajtoo-  1749. 

5.  Le  ller^s  Chf^efii  cr^d^e  de  T Anglais  4^ 

RichaiTid  Steek,  &  y  a  ajouce  un  iiraite  de 
Vcrtus  paycpncs,  iftnao,  *7^9* 

6.  Hiftoire  de  Pologne  fous'le  Roi  Augufte,  8vo. 

2  vols.  1733*   .     .    ^ 

7.  Hiftoire  des  fept  ages  de  la  Grcce  par  Larrcjr, 

augmentet  avec    d^s   remarques,    2  vois. 
i2mo.  1734- 
S.  Le  HoUaiidoiS)  ou  lectrefi  fur  la  HoUandc, 

12010.  1738. 

9.  Amufemeos  litteraires,  i2mo,  3  vols.  1740. 
ID.  Hiftoire  de  la  fondation  de  Rome,  &  de  Teta- 

bliffemcnc  de  kt  oepublique,    12010.  2  vols. 

1740. 
21.  Lettre  fqr  TexplicfttiOn  des  fables  de  I'abbe 

Banier. 
12.  Hiftoire  abregee  de.  la  txiaifon  Palatine  par 
'  Tabbe  Scbannat,  aVec  I'eloge  hiftorique  de 

Tauteur,  12010.  1740. 

m 

B   A    R    R    £    R   £. 

One  of  the  oioft  diftinguifhed  naturalifts  in 
France.  An  author  all  of  whofe  works  are  ftampt 
with  genuine  excellency  in  being  of  general  ufe* 

1.  Diflertatioh  fur  la  caufe  phyfique  de  la  coq- 

leur  des  negres,  410.  1741^ 

2.  Relation   de  la  France  equinoxiale,   i2mo. 

'        ^743- 

3.  Eflai 
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3.  EttsA  fur  rhiftoire  naturellc  dc  la  France  equi- 

noxiak,  12  mo.  1748. 
'   4.  Ornitologia  fpecimen  novum,  five  ieries  avium 

in  Rufcinon^,  Pyreneis  montibus,  atque  in 

Gallia  cquinoxtiali  Obfervatorum,  410.  1745. 
5*  Obfervations  fur  rorigine  &  la  formation  des 

picrres  figurecs,  8vo.  1746. 
6.  Diverfes  obfervations  anatomiques  tirees  des 

ouvertures  d'tin  gtand  nombre  de  cadavres, 

8vo.  i75i,and4to.  1753. 

B    A    R    T    H    E* 

Some  of  this  gentleman's  light  poetic  pieces 
have  great  merit.  His  verfification  is  in  France 
]«ekoned  eafy  and  elegant.  His  E^pitres  fur  diveis 
fujets,  are  agreeable,  and  charafterife  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  a  lively  manner. 

Gfaf)ds  talens,  fpeftacles-  magiques, 
Tantot  courus,  tantot  fiffles  ; 
Seigneurs  vils,  Midas  bourfouffies  ; 
Bas  flateurs,  amis  politiques. 

Cabriolets  a  jeunc  guide ; 

Moines  vermeils;  riches,  prelacs  | 

Abbes,  Adonis  en  rabats  ; 

Sfavans  au  teio  pale  &  livide; 

Populace  de  Beaux-efprits : 

Magiftrats  aux  difcours  flcuris  ^ 

Marquis  bruyans  a  tete  vuidc  ;    .  :  .  ,       .         •• 

Amans  volages-,  bons  marls. 

.    B  A  n  T  ff  E  L  E  M  v^l 

•    .  '-  .  ^         .*  ^  '    I.'  • 

This  celebrated  antiquarian  is  very  c^jcply  read 

10  the  taming  of  the  Eafc,  but  his  Reflexions  fur 

6  ralphabet 
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Faiphabet  &  for' la  langue  dont  on  fe  fenrok  ao- 
trrtois  a  Palmyrc,  4to.  1 754,  gave  rifb  to  a  learned 
dilute  among  th^  orknulifts,  which  hangs  yet  ia 
the  dark. 

B  A  s  T  1  D   £• 

A  lively,  agreeable,  and  entertaining  writer. 

1.  Les  confcflions  d*un  Fa^  12 mo.  1747. 

2.  Le  Tribunal  de  I'amour,  ou  les  caufes  celebres 

de  Cythcre,  12 mo.  1749. 

3.  Les  Tetes  foiles,  1 2mo. 

4.  Le  Tombeau  philofophique,  lamo.  i75i* 

5.  La  Trentaine  de  Cy there,  i2mo.  1752. 

6.  Memoires  de  la  Baronne  de  St.  Clair,  i2inou 

1752-  •       ' 

7.  L'Etre  pcnfant,  12  mo.  2  vols.  1755. 

8.  L'Homme  vray,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1756. 

9.  Le  Faux  Oracle,  i2mo.  1757. 

10.  Les  Reffources  de  Tamour,  i2mow 

11.  Avanturcs  de  Vicloire  Ponty^  i2mo. 

12.  Cho'rx  des  anciens  Mercures,  8vo, 

13.  Lettre  a  M.  Roufleau,  au  fujet  de  la  lettne* 

a  M.  d'Alemberr,  i2mo. 

14.  Lettres  d'artioup,  i2mo. 

15.  Le  nouveau  Speftateur,  9  vols.  i2mo.    An 

agreeable  imitation  of  the  famous  Spefta- 
tor. 

16.  Le  monde  cphimeil  eft,   12  mo.  1760.     A 

periodical  paper,  upon  the  fame  plan  as  the 
laft,  only  Under  a  difierent  tide. 

17.  Difcours  fur  Tutilite  des  fociet6s  litt6raircs, 
I  j6^.  .  Wonderful  attributes  are  given  •  to 
literary   fociety    by    M.    Baftide.       "   The 

literary  fociety,  fiiys  he,  has  all  the  advantages  pf 
other  focietaes,  and  noAeof  th^if  defeAs  :  She  has 
no  other  ambition  than  to  be  ufeful  and  pleafing ; 

flic 


ifae  cekbrfttel  virttte ;  flic  forols  the  maiuien  $ 
file ndoB  tbc  imagination;  :flxe  wjnrms  the  hearty 
and  jciiiijhtini:  ue  cgeiiiua."..  Strange  diat  ck 
world  does  not  abound  in  focieties  to  forward  Sack 
good  works,  from  the  Kamchatflcans  to  the  Hot- 
tentots— all  people  lauft  be  barbarians  that  have 
not  literary  focieties  among  them. 


Some  of  his  works  are  ufeful,  but  the  foul  of 
French  criticifm  reigns  in  too.  ma^y  oi  them.  TJbc 
bed  are. 

1.  Les  Beaux  arts  reduits  a  un  tiieme  principc, 
... :.  ivaxo^  1746. 

2.  Cours  de  Belles-lettres,  i2mo.  4  vols. 

3.  Tradudlion  d^Hora^^e,  avec  de  courtes  notes, 

i2xn0.  ayoU.  17,50. 

4.  Parallele  de  Ja  Hcinriade  &  d\i  Lutrin,  lamo. 

5.  Difcours.  .fqr- la.^naiiTance  de  M.  le  due  de 

Bouj^gne, 

6.  De  geftu  vct9run>  in  ftudiis  litierarum  retinen* 

do,  aratio,  1750. 

7.  La  morale  d'Epicure,  i2mo. 

8.  Dc  la  conftrudion  oratoire,  i2mo.  1763. 

JB   A   U   D   O   T. 

His  work4  chiefly  coafift  of  hiftoric,  pieqe3i  of 
iwbich  the  foJiowing  arc  the  l>eft* 
I.  Hiftoire  <}e  Catharine  de.  France,  Reioe  d'An- 

gklter^e,  lEprio.  1696, 
t.  Jliftoire  dc Charles  VII.  itxoQ.   2  vols.  1697 

and  I754* 
3.  Hiftoi«e  (fc  In   coflqudte  d'Angleterce  par 
.  GuilHuoie  fecofid  due  die  Norniandie,  i  zaos^ 

iyoi,    :  . 

4.Gcr- 
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4.  Gcrmainc  Ic  Foix,  Reine  d'EfpftgnCt  nouvdM 

hiftoriquc^  12  mo.  1701. 

5.  Hiftoirc  dc  Philippe  Augufte,  limo.  2  Vols* 

1702. 

6.  Hiftoire  fecrette  du  ConnetaUse  de  BourbDn; 

izmo.  1696. 

7.  Relation  fiiftorujue  ct   galante  dc-  Fimrafion 

d'Efpagnc  par  ks  Maures,   i2mC  4  vols* 
1722. 
.  8.  Memoire  fur  i'utilite  de$  biftotrcs  pariicuKcfcs 
dcs  ProYinccju 

Bbaughamps. 

His  profc  is  better  than  his  poctryi  bot  ncicher 
arc  excellent. — ^His  beft  works*  are,f 

1.  Recherches  fur  ks  theatres  de  France,  3  vols* 
'.    .    8vo.  1735* 

2.  Lettres  d'Heloife  et  d'Abelard.en  vers  Fran-; 

Sois,  8vo.  173.7. 
And  his  theatrical  pieces.  .   . 

B    £    A    17   M    £    L    L    £» 

A  lively,  agreeable  and  entertaining  writer,  with 
no  inconfiderabk  knowledge  of  the  human  mind ; 
his  works  are  much  read  and  no  ki^  admired. 

j«  La  Spedatrice  Danoife,  2  vols.  .i.2mo.  1749. 

2.  Mes  Penfees,  12  mo. 

This  little  colleftion  of  oddities,  is  one-of  the  moft 
remarkable  Iketchcs  that  have  bben  publiflied  ^d«- 
ring. the  prefent  age.  It  abounds  with  penetrating 
rernarks  on  politicks,  and  the  cbara6kers.of  pplitif 
cal  men— befides  a  v,arie|y  of  touihes  which  have 
fomething  of  painting  in  them.  I  will  give  you  a 
few  inftances  of  an  agreeable  play  of  hnagination ; 
the  beft  pieces  arc  too  long  to  quote.—-'*  Pro- 
I  jcdor^ 
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}tStots  commit  the  grcateft  faults.  Thofe  who 
never  projeft  at  all,  the  moft."——"  Projec- 
tor!  never  be  diflieartcned*  A  perfon  has  promifed 
the  commerce  of  all  the  world,  to  a  people  who 
have  neither  ports  nor  money,  nor  fhips,  nor  com- 
modities, nor  men :  it  was  a  fenfible  people,  and 
the  man  was  believed.**———*'  *Tis  caficr  to 
raife  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  power,  a  barbarous 
nation,  than  to  draw  a  civilized  one  from  a  ftatc 
of'  mediocrity.**—"  I  would  willingly  be  in- 
formed, fays  madam  Puyfieux,  in  the  fccond  part 
of  her  charafters,  what  the  grcateft  part  of  women 
do  with  a  mathematician,  a  chemift,  or  mechanic  ? 
Why  juft.  what  every  woman  that  loves  plcafurc 

does  with  every  man  that  does  not  hate  it.*' 

''  It  belongs  only  to  fuch  as  have  a  violent  pro- 

penfity  to  vice,  to  pradlife  great  virtues.** "it 

is  natural  for  a  man,  even  for  an  Englithman,  to 
have  a  certain  fcrcnity  fettled  in  his  eyes,  when 
there  is  no  further  doubt  about  the  fine  fhape  of 
his  leg/*——"  There  are  perhaps  more  pcr- 
fons  who  have  been  wanting  to  an  opportunity, 
than  there  are,  to  whom  an  opportunity  has  been 

wanting.** "  A  woman  who  will  take  the 

advice  of  her  conftitution,  will  always  prefer  to 
the  man  of  fenfe,  the  man  whofe  fenfc  does  not  lie 

in  his  head.'* : "  There  is  a  certain  country 

where  neither  feraglios  nor  bolts  are  known,  and 
where  the  women,  nevcrihelcfs,  have  neither  the 
pkafures  of  vice,'  nor  the  reputation  of  virtue.*'— 
■  ■  ■"  Who, is^. the  moft  virtuous  woman  breath- 
ing ?  She  whom  conftitution  hath  made  the  -moft 
voluptuous,  and  reafon  the  coldeft  of  her  fex.'* 
.  3.  Suite  de  h    dcferife  de  TEfpric   des  Loix, 

i2mo.  175 1. 
4,  Difcours  prononce  a  I'ouverture  des  Lefons 

publtques  a  Copenhague,  410.  1751^ 
'  5.  Pcnfecs 


5*  Pcnlccs  de  Seneque,  izmo.  2  vols.  1752. 

.6.  Lectres  de  madame  de  Mauitenon,  2  voli* 

7.  Vic  de  madame  de  Maintenon,  i2mo.  2  volf, 

1753.  15  vok.  1756.- 

8.  Lc  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  par  M.  de  Voltaire, 

avcc  des  notes,  12 mo.  3  vols.  1753. 

9.  Refponfe  au  Suplement  du  fiecle  de  Louis 

XIV.  1 2  mo.  1754. 

10.  Melanges  de  morale  et  de  Litterature>  12  mo. 

1754- 

11.  Lcttrcs  fur  les  demeles  avec  M.  de  Voltaire, 

i2mo. 

1 2.  Tacite,  avec  une  traduction  Franfois  et  une 

nouvelle  edition  du  texte  Latin.     . 

13.  Memoire  devant  le  Senechal  de  Nifmes. 

Beausobr£. 

An  ingenious  writer^  and  an  able  mathematir 
cian.     His  principal' works  are,        .    . 

1.  DifTerucio  de  nonnuUis  ad  jus  hierarchicum 

pertinentibus. 

2.  Taj.  CIS.  ad  Viadr.  1750. 

3.  Lettres  fur  la  litterature  Allemande  dans  les 

Mefcurcs  de  France,  de  1752  et  1753. 

4.  Dillertacions  philofophiques  fur  la  nature  du 

feu  et  fur  les  diSerentes  parties  de  la  philo- 
fophie  et  des  mathematiques,  i2mo.  1753* 

5.  Le  Pirrhonifme  du  Sage,  8vo.  1754.  12  mo* 

1755-  '• 

6.  SoHges  d*Epicure,  8vo.  1756. 

B    E    A    U    M    £    R, 

Madame.     Her  Journal  des  Dames,  is  lively 
and  entertaining. — I  infert  all  the  female  authors, 

that 
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that  yon  may  obfexve  what  mimbers  them  are  In 
Fiance,  and  catch  fron .  thence  na  flight  idea  of 
French  manners. 

Beaussol. 

Celebrated  for  his  Pocnae  aux  Anglois  a  Tocca- 
^fion  de  la  Paix  umverfeUe,  8vo;  1765. 

As  I  gave  you  a  fpeciraen  of  M,  Amatid's  fe- 
tire^  I  £all  do  the  f^ne  with  this  ^atktnan's 
praife. 

Ceft  Vous  feuls  que  je  chante,  ennemies  magna- 

nimcSi 
•  •  •  •  •   .         •  • 

A  voiis  qui  pretendez  aPempire  des  oiers! 
Qui  du  fommct  glace  du  nouvel  univers, 
AUez  vous  enrichir  par  un  heureux  echange, 
Dcs  picrrcs  de  Golconde'et  des  trelors  du  Gange, 
£t  qui  f^avez  encor,  i^ueux  fans  danger, 
L*art  d*acheter  cc  luxe  avec  Tor  etranger; 
Antiques  ennemis.  d'un  peupk  qui  vous  aime, 
Intrepidcs  Anglois,  celebres  par  nousrmeme, 
Cell  v^ous  feul  qu'un  Franfois  de  voire  gioire 

cpris, 
Au  fein  de  vos  rivaux^  dans  ks  murs  de  Paris. 
A  travers  ies  clameurs  d'une  fouie  egaiee, 
Embraflant  de  Louis  Timage  rcveree, 
Qu*elk  ombrage  a  Tenvi  d'oHvicrs  encor  verds ; 
Ooi,  c'cft  vous  qu'un  Francois  veut  chanter  dans 

ces  vers. 

B    E    N    o    I    T, 

Madame.     Her  rem s nee  entitukd  Mcs  Princi- 
pQS,  and  her  Journal' litteraire,  are  her  beft  works, 

5  Beau- 
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B   £    A    U    M   O   N    T^ 

iviadathe. 

I.  Nouveau  Magafin  Anglois. 
«.  Magafin  des  cnfans;   ,      v      . 
g.  Lettrcs  des  Marquis  dc  Rofelle,  2  vols.  1^/65. 
4.  Lettres  de  Sophie  et  du  Chevalier  D  *  *  pour 
lervit  de  fupplement  aux  lettres  dc  Rofelle, 
2  vols.  1765. 
The  Lettres  dc  Rofelle  Is  her  beft  produfkioni 

B  E  s  P  L  A  5. 

His  Difcours  de  TUtilite  des  Voyages  relative* 
tncnt  aux  fciences  ct  aux  moeurs,  is  a  piece  bf 
great  merit,  both  in  matter  and  ftile. 

B  E  L  1  D  o  r; 

One  of  the  firft  military  writers  in  France, 
^hcve  his  i;l?orks  are  in  great  efteem. 

1.  Nouveau  cours  de  Mathematiques  a  Tufage  dfe 

Partillerie  ct  du  genie,  ^to.  1725. 

2.  La  fcicnce  des   Ingenieurs  dans  la  cohduite 

des  travaux  de  fortificatidri  et  d*architefture 
civile,  4to.  1729. 

3.  Le  Bombardier  Franfois,  1734.  4to: 

4.  Architciflure  hydraulique,  4to.  4  vols.  1734. 

5.  Traite  des  efFets  de  la  poudre  dans  le  canon, 

les  bombfes,  et  les  mines,  1741. 

6.  Diftionnaire  portatif  de  Tingenieur,  ou  l*on 

explique  les  principaux  termes  des  fciences 
les  plus  neceffaires  a  un  Ingenieur,  i2mo. 

7.  Traiie  dc  fortification^  4to;  2  vols. 

R  Bel- 
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B    £    L    L    I    N. 

This  very  ingenious  geographer  is  worthy  to  be 
placed  among  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  French  au- 
thors. All  his  maps  are  good,  and  many  of  them 
excellent. 

B   E   R   N   I   s, 

Cardinal  de.  The  following  are  the  principal 
pieces  of  which  he  is  the  author.  He  is  better 
known  in  the  political  than  the  literary  world. 

1.  Reflexions  fur  les  paflions  et  fur  les  gouts  ea 

vers  et  en  profe,  8vo.  1738. 

2.  L'Irreligion,  poemc. 

3.  CEuvres  melees  en   profe  et  en   vers,   8vo^ 

1752,  and  other  editions  afterwards. 

B  £  L  L  o  y. 

Beft  known  by  his  theatrical  pieces,  of  which 
Zelmire,  and  Siege  de  Calais,  are  his  beft,  the  latter 
tragedy  made  a  prodigious  nolfe  in  France ;  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Calais  waited  on  the  author  with 
a  moft  flaming  compKnnent,  and  he  received  many 
other  marks  of  admiration. 

Bertram  D, 

Jobn^  ReSTvr  of  Orbe  in  Switzerland.  A  veiy 
valuable  w/iter,  and  greatly  cftecmed  among  the 
Swifs.     The  principal  of  his  works  are, 

1.  Defcription  du  cap  Bonne  Efperance,  i2mo- 

3  vols.  1741. 

2.  Le  Philantrope,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1738. 

3*  Lettr€& 
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^.  Lcttres^  des  Morts  aux  Vivans,  traduit  dc  ma- 
dame  Rowe,  1 2  mo.  2  vols.  174c.    • 

4.  Sermons  de  Tillotfon,  tome  vii. 

5.  Lconidas,  poeme  traduit. -^ 

6.  Inftruftions  pour  les  marinicrs,  par  Hales. 

7.  Eflai  fur  bleds  vcrfeS,  in  the  Memoires  de  la 

Societ6    CEconomique    de    Berne,     1763. 
vol.  3d. 
iJ.  Elprit  de  la  legiflation  pour  ericourager  Tagri- 
culture^  la  population,  les  manufadtures,  et 

ie  commerce. In  the  memoires  de  la 

Societe  de  Berne,  1765.  vpl*  2d. 
This  piece  gained  the  prize  which  the  Count  of 
Minifzech  a  Polifh  nobleman,  Starofte  of  Ivanow, 
and  refiding  in  Swiflerland,  gave  for  the  beft  folu- 
tion  of  this  propofition,  viz.  What  ought  to  be  the 
Ipirit  of  legiQation  for  favouring  agriculture,  rela- 
tively to  that    firft  objeft   population,   and   the 

arts,  manufaftures  and  commerce  ? It  abounds 

with  a  very  confidcrable  treafure,  of  truly  -politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  the  jufteft  ideas  of  the  real 
importance  of  agriculture. 
9.  Dc  TEau  relativement  ^  TEconomie   Rulli- 
quej  8vo.  1764; 

Bertrand^ 

£//>i   brother  vf  the  preceding. 
I.  Memoires  fur  la  llrudlure   interieurc    de  la 

Tcrre^  8vo.  1752. 
^.  Inftruftions   Chretiennes,    i2mo.    1753,   and 

8vo.  1756* 
5.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  Thiftoire  des  tremble- 

mens  de  terre  de  la  Suifle,  8vo.  1756. 
4k  Quatre  fermons  a  I'occafion  dc  Peverfion  de 

JJilbonne,  8vo.  175^. 

R  2  This 
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This  ingenious  gentleman's  pieces  are  much 
edeemed  ;  and  the  (hare  he  had  in  the  foundation 
of  the  admirable  Berne  Society,  merits  the  greateft 
praife. 

B    I    B    I    £    N    A. 

Mis  principal  works  are, 
I .  Membires  deM.de  *  *  •  traduits  de  Tltalien, 

par  lui  meme. 
2i  Hiftoire  de  Valerie  ct  de  Barbarigo,  2  vols. 

i2md.  174J. 
34  Le  Petit  Toutou,  1746. 

4.  La  Force  d'Exemple,  i2mo.  1747. 

5.  La  Poupee. 

ti  Le  triomphc  du  Sentiment,  izmo.  1750. 

Blaise. 

His  mathematical  works  are  worthy  of  the  re- 
.  putation  they  have  gained. 

Blanc. 

An  ingenious  author,  but  ftrangely  known  in 
general  by  the  worft  of  his  works — his  Letters  on 
the  Englilh. 

1.  Poeme  fur  Thiftoire  des  gens  de  lettres  de 

Bourgogne,  Svo,  1726. 

2.  Elegies,  8vo.  1731. 

3.  Lettres  fur  les  Tableaux  expofe  au  Louvre,  en 

1747,  i^mo. 

4.  Lettres  d'un  Fran9ois  fur  les  Anglois,  1745 

and  IT51.  3  vols.  i2mo. 
5^  Obfervations  lur  les ouvrages  de  M*  M.  de Taca- 
demie  de  Ptinture,  et  de  Sculpture  ^ipo- 
i6c$  au  Salon  du  Louvre^  i2mo.  1753. 

6.  Lcttre 
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6.  Lcttrc  a  M.  Ic  Prefidcnt  de  RufFey,  fur  relcc- 

tion  dc  M.  le  comte  de  Clermont,  ^  Tacadc- 
mic  Franfois,  4to.  1753. 

7.  Difcours  politiqucs  traduits  dc  TAnglois  de 

David  Hume,  2  vols.  i2mo.  1754,  2  vols.. 
8vo.  1755. 

8.  Editor  of  the  Lettres  de  M.  de  la  Mottc, 

i2mo.  1754. 
Theatrical  pieces.     , 

Blanche  T. 

Beft  known  by  his  Idee  du  Siecle  Litte'rairc  rfi- 
duit  a  fix  vrais  auteurs :  which  is  certainly  the 
mod:  ridiculous  idea  that  ever  entered  the  whimfi- 
cal  head  of  a  literary  projedtor.  Hi3  fix  tr\ie  ai^- 
thors  are,  Greflct,  Trublet,  f'ontcnelle,  Montef- 
quieu,  Picre,  and  jCaftel  the  Jefuit. 

Blond. 

Well  known  for  his  numerous  military  works,' 
the  chief  of  which,  are  the  following. 

1.  Elemens  de  Fortification,  1739.  1764. 

2.  Elemens  de  la  guerre,  3  vols.  8vo.  1743. 

^  Memoires  d*artillcrie  de   M.  Surirey  de   S. 
Remy,  3  vols.  4to.  174^.  augmented. 

4.  Eflai  fur  la  Caftrametation,  ou  fur  la  mcfure, 

et  de  trac^  des  camps,  8vo.  1748. 

5.  L*Arithmetique  et  la  Geometrie  de  rqfficier, 

2  vols.  8vo.  1748. 

6.  Abrege  d'Arithmctique  et  de  Geometric,  a 

Fufage  des  jeunes  militaires,    i2mo.  1748. 

7.  Nouvcaux  elemens  de  fortification,  a  I'ufagc 

des  jeunes  militaires,  i2mo.  1752. 

8.  The  articles  in  the  Encyclopoedia  on  the  mili- 

tary art  are  his. 

R  3  Blox'. 
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Hlondjsau. 

There  is  an  agreeable  livclinefs  in  this  gentle- 
man's pieces,  which  defcrve  to  be  better  known 
than  they  are.     The  beft  of  them  arc, 

1.  Mcmoires  des  Chev.  Blondeau,  12  mo* 

2.  QEuvres  des  Chev.  Blondeau,  2  vols.  i2mo« 

*i745. 

3.  Eflai  fur  le  point  d'honneur,  i2mo.  1748. 

4.  La  Fortune^  ou  ufage  de^  Richefles,  12  mo. 

5.  La  Reputation,  Svo.  1748. 

6.  Abrege  de  Thiftoire  de  Marguerite  d'Au- 

triche. 

7.  Les  Moeurs  des  Bilois. 

8.  Le  Philofophe  babillard,  i2mb.  1748. 

B  L  o  N  D  £  L* 

An  architeft  whofe  works  are  much  prized  in 
France ;  he  wrote, 
I.  De  la  diftribution  des  Maifons  de  plaifance  et 
de  la  decoration  des   edifices  en  g6ncral, 
2  vols.  4to.  1737. 
.2.  Un  Recueil  des  plans  des  Eglifes,  Maifons- 
Royales,  Palais  et  edifices  les  plus  confide- 
rabies  de  Paris,  avec  la  Defcription  de  ces 
edifices,  8  vols,  folio,  1752. 

3.  Difcours  fur  la  neceffite  de  I'etude  de  Parchi- 

tefture,  Svo.  1754. 

4.  The  articles  concerning  architefture,  in  the 

Encyclopoedia,  arc  his. 

B   O    C    A    G    £, 

Madame.  The  principal  of,  her  pieces  are  the 
follow>ng.  * 

1.  Le 
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1.  Le  Paradis  Tcrreftre,  pocme,  imitedc  Mil- 

ton, 8vo.  1748. 

2.  La  prix  alternatif  entrc  les  Belles  Lcttres  et 

les  Sciences,  poeme.    This  piece  was  crown- 
ed at  Rouen  in  1 746. 

3.  Le  Temple  de  la  Renommee,  poeme  de  Pope 

tradoit,  8vo.  1749. 
-  4.  La  Colombiade,  8vo.  1756. 

Her  hufband  has  tranQated  fome  pieces  from 
the  Englifh. 

B  o  I  s. 

The  voluminoufnefs  of  this  writer  is  cxcufable, 
as  he  has  in  general  dedicated  his  time  to  ufeful 
ftudies*    His  works  are  very  well  worth  a  lift  •, 

1.  Didionnaire  univerfel  de  Thiftoire  nacurelle 

du  regne  animal,  confiftant  en  quadrupedes, 
oifcau,  &c.  3  vols,  folio. 

2.  Les  doutes  de   M.  Klein  traduit  du  Latin^i 

8vo.  1754. 
g.  Syfteme  natural  du  regne  animal,  8vo,  1754. 

2  vols. 

4.  Traduftion  dcs  Miflus  de  M.  Klein,  8vo. 

5.  Diftionnaire  Militaire,  2  vols.   i2mo.   1745. 

6.  Diftionnaire  d'Agriculture,  2  vols.  ' 

7.  Lettre  pour  fervir  de  Supplement  a  Tamufe- 

ment  philofophique  fur   le    language  des 
Betes,  i2mo.  1739. 

8.  L*Aftrologue  dans  le  puits,  i2mo.  1740. 

9.  Lettre  a  le  Marquis  *  *  •  fur  la  Mcrope  dc 

M.  dc  Voltaire,  et  fur  ccUe  de  M.  MafFei, 
8vo.  1743. 

10.  Le  parfait  Cocher,  i2mo.  1744. 

11.  Didionnaire  des  alimens,  vins,   et  liqueurs, 

3  vols.  i2mo.  1750. 

R  4  12.  Ordrc 
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12.  Ordrc  naturel  dcs  ourfins  de  mer,  ct  fbflll^ 

traduitdu  Latin  dc  M.  Klein,  8vo.   1754- 

13.  Diftionriair^  genealogique,  8vo. 

a 4.  He  bad  a  large  (hare  in  the  feven  volumes  of 
the  Reflexions  fur  les  Ouvragcs  de  t.ittera- 
tuFe,  par  Tabbe  Granet. 

BoiSMORTIl^R, 

Mddemoifelle.     Her  chief  work  is  the  Memoirai 
dc  la  Comtefle  de  Mariemberg,  12 mo.  1751. 

BOULAINVILLIERS. 

Celebrated  for  the  treatife  cntituled,  Les  Intc- 
rets  de  la  trance  mal  entendus  dans  les  branches 
de  FAgriculture,  de  la  Population,  des  Finances, 
du  commerce,  de  la  Marine,  et  de  rinduftrie,  3 
vols.  i2mo.  1756.  A  work  famous  for  freedom, 
truth,  and  a  confidcrable  knowledge  of  thofe  im- 
portant fubjefts. 
I  -• 

B  o  I  s  s  y. 

^  cpmic  writer,  of  native  and  genuine  hu- 
mour. He  is  certainly  one  of  the  firft  which 
prance  has  produced.  His  Oeuvres  de  Thea- 
tre are  in  9  vols.  8vO.  His  befl:  pieces  are,  i. 
L'amant  de  fa  fenimc.  2.  L'impatient.  3.  Le 
Babillard.  4.  Adniete  et  Alcefte  (trag.).  5.  Lc 
Francois  a  Londres.  6,  L*impertinent  malgre  liii. 
7,  Le  Badinage.  8.  Les  deu3^  nieces.  9.  Lc 
pouvoir  dc  la  iympathie.  id.  Les  Dehors  trom- 
peurs.  II.  L'embarras  du  ghoix.  12.  L*epous 
par  fiiperchcrie.  13.  La  fete  d'autcuil.  14.  Le 
Sage  ctourdi.       15.'  Le   Mbdecin  /par  occafiori. 

16.  La 
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1 6.  La  Folic  dt  jour.  His  Italian  comedy,  in 
which  path  he  is  the  author  of  numerovis  pieces, 
has  not  the  merit  of  the  above. 

•6  o  L  z. 

His  Dcfcription  Oeconomique  dc  la  Paroifle  de 
Chietres,  in  the  Berne  memoirs  1763,  vol.  ift.  is 
an  exceedingly  valuable  traft,  in  its  fetting  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  being  followed  all  over  Europe. 
This  gentleman  is  Redor  of  .the  Parifh,  and  dc- 
fcribes  it  lindcr  feveral  heads  of  inhabitants—— 
ix>untry — fields— -jproduce—— cattle — rural  oeco- 

B   O   N. 

Bcft  known  by  his 

1.  Memoires  fur  Ics  marons  dlndc,  4to.  an4 
%.  Diffcrtation  fur  Futilite  de  la  foie  des  Araig- 

nees,  in  french  and  latin,  8vp.  1748. 
3.  Memoire  fur  le  Thermomctre. 

30NN£VAL. 

Bcfides  feveral  critical  pieces  of  no  great  repu- 
tation, he  is  the  author  of, 
'  i.'Lettrc  d'un  hermite  I  J.  J.  Rouflcau,  1753. 

2.  Apologie  de   la  mufique  et  des   muficiens 

Franfois,  1754-  '  . 

B  q  R  D  £. 

One  of  the  numerous  anfwercrs  of  M.  J.  J. 
Rouffeau.     His  piece  is  entituled  Deux  difcoufs 
fur  les  avantages  des  fciences  ct  des  arts,   en  re- 
ponfe  a  J.  J.  RouffeaUj^  1752. 
^     '  Boucher. 
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B  P   y   C   H    E^R. 

A  moft  voluminous  wmei  oa  fiibje^  of  Juris- 
prudence.    Some  of  his  works  are  in  efteem. 

B0UGAIIlV*ILL£. 

Of  the  French  4u:aden^.  Moft  known  by  his 
Traduftion  de  rAnd-Lucrecc,  8vo.  1749.  and  his 
ParaUele  dc  Tesipediuon  d' Alexandre  daas  Ics 
Jndea  avec  la  conquete  des  memes  contrees,  par 
Thamas  Kouli  Ka0)  8vo.  1751^ 

B  o  u  G  U  £   R. 

Author  of  many  very  valuable  trafts  not  fuffici- 
ently  known  in  all  maritime  countries. 
I.  De  la  nature  des  Vaifleaux,  4to.     This  piece 
carried  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Sciences 
in  1727. 
2.,  Mcthodcd'obferver  exa^cment  fur  mer  la  hau- 
teur des  aftres,  410.    Carried  the  prize  alio, 
of  the  year  1729. 

3.  Eflai  d'optique  fur  la  gradation  de  la  lu- 

miere,  i2mo.  1729. 

4.  Deja  manierc  d'obfcrver  en  mer  la  declinai^ 

fon  de  la  Boufok,  4to.    Carried  the  prize 
alfo,  of  the  year  1731. 

5.  Traite  du  Navire  de  fa  conftrudion  et  de  fes 

mouvcmens,  4to.  1746. 

6.  Entretiens  fur  la  caufe  dc  Tinclinaifon  des 

orbites  des  planetes,  4to.  1748. 

7.  La  figure  de  la  Terce  detcrminee  par  les  ob- 

fervations   que    Mrs.    Bouguer    et   de    la 
Condamine  ont  fait  au  Perou,  4to.  1749* 

8.  Juftification  des  niemoireS  de  Tacademie  des 

Sciences  a  I'occafion  des  difputcs   fur  la 
figure  de  la  Terre,  410.  1752. 

9.  Nouveau  Traite  de  Navigation  contenant  la 

theoric  et  la  pradliquc  du  pilotage,  4to.  1753. 
-     7  10.  Lettrc 
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f0,  Lettre  fur  divers  points  df^&roaoiak,  4(0^ 
1754. 

B0URGU|GN0N« 

A  very  able  mathematician  and  the  beft  geo-r 
graphcr  in  France  :   His  works  are  truhjr  valuable, 

1.  Pfopofition  d*une  Mefure  de  la  Terre,  lamo. 

^735- 

2.  Mefure  conjcfturale  dc  la  Terre  fur  Tequa* 

teur,  i2mo.  1736. 

3.  Reponfe  au  memoire  contre  la  mefbre  con- 

jedurale  des  degres  de  Tequateur,  J2mo» 
1738. 

4.  Reponfe  au  fujet  de  Thiftoire  de  la  Chine  du 

P.  duHalde. 

5.  Traite  des  mefures  itineraires  des  Romains. 

^.  Eclairciflcmcns  geographiques  fur  Panciennc 
'  Gaule,  i2mo.  1741. 

7.  Many  Geographical  Charts,   very  much  e- 

fteemed. 

8.  Analyfe  geographique  de  Tltalie,  4to.  1744. 

9.  Diflcrtation  fur  Tetendue  de  Pancienne  Jeru- 

falem,  et  de  fon  temple,  8va  1747. 
ip.  Nouvel  Atlas  de  la  Chine,  folio. 
li.  Eclairciffemens  geographiques  fur  la  carte  dc 

rinde,  4to.  1753. 

B   R   A   N   C    A   S. 

Afi  able  mathematician  and  geographer;  his 
^orks  are  valuable.  His  Explication  du  flux  et 
reflux  de  la  mer,  4to.  1749.  is  pne  of  his  beft: 
pieces. 

B  R   p  H  o  K, 

Mademoifelk.    Her  Amans  Fhilofophes,  ou  le 

triomphc 
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triomphe  de  la  mforty  lamo*  1755.  is  an  agree* 
able  romance. 

6    R    U  H    I   £    R. 

An  author  of  merit;  many  of  his  works  arc 
ufoful,  but  fome  of  them  arc  reckoned  rather 
trifling.     He  is  beft  known  by  his— 

1.  TraduAion  de  la  medecine  raifonne  dc  Hoff- 

mann, 9  vols.  i2mo.  1739. 

2.  DiiTertatioB  fur  ^incertitude  des  fignes  de  la 

mort^  2  vols.  12  mo.  1749. 

3.  Memoires  pour  fcrvir  a  la  vie  de  M.  Silva, 

8vo.  1749% 

4.  Caprices  dlmagination,  ou  lettres  fur  divers  fu- 

jets,  izmo.  1740.     Thefe  letters  are  whini- 
Seal  enough,  but  one  of  them  which  contains  his 

maxims,  lias  two  or  three  worth  tranflating. 

^  A  book  without  a  preface,  is  a  kind  of  literary 
monftcr.  But  if  the  work  is  good,  why  afk  par- 
don of  the  reader  ?  And  if  it  is  bad>  what  fol- 
lows from  aflcing  it  ?'*—."  Is  there  a  greater  folly 
than  that  of  punifhing  the  faults  of  others?  Julius 
Caefar  enAaves  his  country,  and  Cato  kills  himfelf." 
— "  It  is  very  rare  that  a  man  pofleflcd  of  a  great 
mind  is  agreeable  in  converfation :  There  is  too 
much  pain  in  lowering  his  ideas  to  the  trivial  fub- 
jefts  of  common  converfation" — "  Nothing  more 
common  than  to  feek  confolation  in  a  fource,  the 
ftrcams  of  which  are  exhaufted.  Abelard  deprived 
for  ever  of  the  pleafures  he  had  tailed  with  his, 
dear  Eloifa,  throws  himfelf  into  a  cloi(ler,  and 
builds  a  monaftery  under  the  Invocation  of  the  Pa- 
raclet.  A  woman  of  the  world  never  thinks  of 
God,  until  the  world  thinks  no  ^  longer  of  her, 
See  M.  F  •  *  •  occupied  in  works  of  piety !" 

Bauch£. 
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B    A    U    C    H    £. 

Firft  Geographer  to  the  king.  Is  it  poflible  that 
there  can  be  great  trading  nations  in  the  world, 
who  are  perpetually  lighting  up  the  flames  o£  war, 
to  the  ruin  of  millions  of  men,  for  the  fake  of 
commerce,  and  yet  overlook  the  inexhauftablc 
mines  of  wealth  and  naval  power,  which  arc 
fpread  io  thick  over  the  great  South  Sea !  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  France,  have  been  repeatecUf 
called  upon  by  their  own  people  to  profit  by- 
worlds  unknown — but  all  is  kept  under  a  myfte- 
rious  veil  by  a  company  of  private  traders  of 

a  republick  that  fcarce  exifts a  republic  of 

mere  traders,  that  falls  at  the  firft  hand  that  is 
lifted  againft  her !  A  republic  who  laid  her  foun- 
dation in  commerce  during  a  bloody  war — who 
is  ruined  in  the  midft  of  profound  peace !  M. 
Bauche  is  the  author  of  Confiderations  Geographi- 
ques  ct  Phyfiques  fur  les  Nouvelles  Decouvertes  au 
Nord  de  la  grande  mer,  appellee  vulgairement  la 
mer  du  Sud,  3  vols.  4to.  1753. 

B   U    F    F   O    N. 

Known  for  his  vaft  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory 
over  the  whole  world.  His  works  are  truly  philo- 
fophical,  and  difplay  an  erudition  which  docs 
honour  to  himfelf  and  his  country. 

1.  Traite  des  fluxions,  traduit  de  Newton,  4to* 

1740. 

2.  La  Statique  des  Vegetaux,  traduite  de  Tanglois 

de  Hales,  4to,  1745- 

3.  Hiftoire  N^turelle,  13  vols.  4to.  1749,  1765. 
There  are  fo  many  fyftems  of  natural  hiftory, 

that  it  has  been  afkcd  by  many,  efpecially  the  dif- 

ciples 
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ciples  of  Linnaeus,  What  occafion  for  a  Aew  one^ 
M.  BufFon  anfwers  thefe  gentlemen  in  the  proper* 

eft  manocr  poffible by  giviog  a  flight  view  <rf 

the  famous  fyftem  of  Linnaeus ;  I  fhall  lay  an  ex:^ 
traft  of  this  part  of  his  work  before  you,  it  wU 
•difplay  the  juftnefs  of  his  intentions  in  compofiqg 

fo  voluminous  a  work, "  That  writer  divides 

the  whole  animal  world  into  fix  claflTes,  viz.  qua- 
drupedes,  birds,  amphibious  animals,  fUh,  iniefts, 
and  worms.  Now  this  firfl:  divifion,  is  evidently 
incomplete,  for  it  conveys  no  idea  of  certain  jgene^ 
ra  which  are  meverthelefs  confiderably  extenfive  2 
Such  are  cruftacecKis  animals,  flieUs,  and  (erpents, 
which,  at  firft  fight,  appear  to  be  totally  forgot* 
Por  how  can  it  OQcur  to  us,  that  fcrpeats  are  am- 
phibious, that  cruftaceous  animals  are  infeds,  of 
that  Ihell  filh  arc  worms  ?  Had  he  extended  his 
clafles  to  twelve  .or  more  inftcad  of  fix,  he 
would  have  been  more  clear,  and  his  divifion 
lefs  arbitrary ;  for  in  treating  of  natural  pro- 
duftions,  the  more  we  enlarge  the  number  of 
our  divifions,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  truth; 
for  nature  produces  only  individuals;  all  the 
conneftions  of  orders,   clafTes,   genera,   and  the 

like  exift  only  in  our  own  imagination. ^Wc 

fhall  fitid^  if  we  examine  the  generical  charafter- 
iftics  only,  which  he  ufcs,  yet  greater  defefts: 
Thus  for  inftance,  any  particular,  as  that  of  teats^ 
ufed  for  the  diftindion  of  quadrupeds,  ought  to 
belong  to  all  animals ;  whereas,  from  the  time  of 
Ariftotle  it  has  been  well  known  that  the  horfe  has 

ho  teats. The  clafs  of  quadrupeds  he  fubdi- 

vides  into  five  orders,  viz,  i.  /inthropcmorpbai  li 
Fera.  3.  Gltres.  4.  Jumenta.  5.  Pecora\  from  the 
enumeration  of  thefe  orders  it  muft  be  apparent^ 
that  the  divifion  is  not  only  arbitrary,  but  ill  ima- 
gined t 
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gincd :  for  he  places  in  i!hc  firft,  the  man,  the 
ape,  the  floth,  and  the  armadHlo.  The  fyftema* 
tic  phrenfy  muft  run  high  indeed  to  rank  beings 
together  fo  different  as  a  man,  and  an  armadillo  I 
The  fecond  order  he  begins  with  the  lion  and  ty- 
ger,  but  then  he  goes  to  the  cat,  the  otter,  the 
weafel,  the  fea-calf,  the  dog,  the  bear,  the  badger 
— and  at  laft  comes  the  hedge-hog,  the  mole  and 
the  bat !  Could  any  one  have  thought  the  three 
kft  defcrve  the  name  of  Ferie  or  wild  beafts — or 
fuch  domeftic  animals  as  a  dog  or  a  cat  ?  GlireSy  or 
dormice  is- his  third  order;  he  arranges  under  this 
head,  not  only  all  the  moufe  kind  (of  which  I  know 
but  one,  the  dormoufe)  but  the  porcupine,  the 
horfe,  the  Iquirrel,  and  the  beaver.  The  fourth  is 
the  Jumenta^  or  animals  of  burthen,  thcfe  are  the 
elephant,  the  fea-horfe,  the  Ihew  moufe,  the  horfe, 

and  the  hog fo  incongruous  and  whimfical  an 

ailemblage,  as  to  make  us  think  it  muft  have  coft 
the  author  no  flight  pain  to  Tender  it  ridiculous. 
Laftly  the  Pecora^  or  cattle,  confifts  of  the  camel, 
the  ftag,  the  goat,  the  fheep,  and  the  gk  :  but 
what  a  difference  is  there  between  the  camel  and 
the  flieep— the  ftag  and  the  goat !  For  what  rea- 
fon  fhould  fuch  creatures  be  ranked  in  the  fame 
order,  except  from  a  determination  that  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  (hould  be  reduced  into  fo  few  or- 
ders ?  Then  if  his  fubdivifions  be  further  examined 
the  lynx  will  be  found  to  be  a  kind  of  cat — ^the 
fox  and  wolf,  a  fort  of  dog — the  civet  a  kind  of 
badger — the  guinea  pig,  a  kind  of  a  hare — the 
rhinoceros,  an  elephant,  and  the  afs,  a  horfe  !  And 
this  incongruity,  merely  becaufe  there  is  fome  uni- 
formity in  the  number  gf  their  teats — or  the  figure 

of  their  horns. From  his  fyftem  of  quadrupeds 

'  we  may  judge  of  the  ireft.     With  him  ferpents  are 
.amphibious  animals— the  crab,   and  lobfter,  are 

not 
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not  only  infefts,  but  of  the  fame  clafs  with  lice  aod 
fleas !  The  ihell,  cruftaceous  ai^d  gelatinous  fiifa, 
pjrfters,  mufcles,  ftar,  and  cutde  fiih,  are  indifiii- 
minately ^worms  V^ 
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B  u  R  V. 

His  moft  noted  pieces  are.  La  Vie  Heroiquc  rt 
privee  de  Henry, IV.  2  vols.  4to.  1764.  and  4.  vok 
i2mo.  1766.  and  his  Hiftoire  de  Jules  Cefar. 

C    A    I    L   L    £. 

A  mathematician  whofe  works  are  well  known; 
the  principal  are, 

1.  Elemens  d'algebre  et  de  gdometrie,  8vo.         I 

2.  Lemons  elementaires  d'aftronomie,  geometriei 

etphyfique,  8vo.  1748  and  1755. 

3.  Lemons    elementaires   de  mechanique,    8va 

^743- 

4.  He  continued  the  Ephemcrides  de  Defplaces 

depuis  1 745,  jufqu'en  1766,  4to.  2  vols. 

5.  La  Table  des  edipfes  qui  eft  dans  Tart  dc 

verifier  les  dates,  410. 

C   A    L    M    £    T. 

As  this  very  learned  monk's  works  niiy  be  of 
great  ufe  to  all  employed  in  any  pieces  of  ecclcfl-' 
aftical  hiftory  or  literature,  and  as  the  chief  of  thcna 
are  little  known  in  any  language  except  the  French, 
I  (hall  infert  a  lift  of  them  numerous  as  they  are^ 
He  is  one  of  the  moft  voluminous  authors  of  the 
prcfent  age. 

1.  Vie  de  Jefus  Chrift,  lamo.  I720. 

2.  Commcntaire  litteral  fur  tous  les   livrcs  dc 

Tancien  Teftament,  1724.  4to.  25  vols,  aad 
6  in  folio< 
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5.  The  fame  iii  Latin,  ^  vols,  folio/ 

4.  Lettrcs  pour  fervir  de  reponfe  a  la  critique  de 

M.  Fourmont  fur  le  commentairc. 
5«  Difleftations  fur  Tecriture  fainte  tirees  du  coihp 

mentaire,  1720.  4to.  3  volsi 
6«  Hiftoire  de  I'ancien  et  du  nouveau  teftamen^ 

4to.  4  vols.  i2mo.  7  vols.  1725^ 

7.  DifTertadon  fur  les  grands  chemins  de  Lor- 

raine,  4C0.  1727. 

8.  Abrege  chronologique  de  Thiftoire  facree  et 

profane  depuis  le  conlmenceoienc  du  mohde 
jufqu*anous,  8vo.  1729. 

9.  The  fame  in  latin,  1733. 

iOi  Diftionnaire  hiftorique  et  critique  de  la  bible^ 
4.  vols»  folio,  1730.  and  4  in  4t04 

1 1 .  The  fame  in  latin,  4  vols.  4to. 

12.  Hiftoire  eccleliaftique  et  civile  de  Lorraine^ 

folio,  4  vols.  1 745. 

13.  Hiftoire  de  Lorraine  abregee,  8vo.  1734. 

14.  Commerttaire  litteral  fur  la  regie  de  S.  Benoft, 

2vols.  4to«  1734. 

15.  The  fame  in  latin,  1748. 

16.  Hiftoire  univerfelle  facree  et  profane,  15  vols* 

4to.  1735.  and  feveral  vols,  fucceffivcly  af- 
terwards. 

17.  Diflercation  fur  la  fuite  metallique  des  dues 

et  duchelfes  de  Lorraine,  410.  1736. 

18.  Hiftoire  genealogique  de  la  maifon  du  Chate<* 

let,  folio,  1741. 

19.  Diflertation  fur  les   apparitions  des  efprits» 

1 2  mo.  1746* 

20.  Diftertation  fur  les  vampires  ou  revenans  de 

Hongrie,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1749. 
2t.  Traite  hiftorique  des  baux  et  lains  de  Plom- 
bieres  de  Bourbon,  &c.  par  D.  L.  Durand 
augmcntee,  8vo.  1748^ 

S  az.  Bibli^ 


tt.  Bibfiotheque  Lorraine,  ou  hifloire  des  bon^ 
mes  illuftres  qui  out  fleuri  en  Lorrain,  fbli<^ 

*  Betides  many  works  in  manufcript.  Think  of 
a  man  attaining  his  48th:  year  before  he  b^^n  to 
write,  and  afterwards  being  the  authos  of  tfak 
multitude  of  works! 

CaRACCIO'LA^ 

I'be  Mapquis  of^  A  very  trivial  infignificaDt 
writer,  and  a  very  bigotted  oner  much  pioperer 
for  a  monk  than  a  foldier.  His  Grandeur  d'Ame» 
one  would  fuppofe  the  work  of  a  than  who  heid 
his  pen  in  one  hand,  while  he  counted  bis  beads 
with  the  other. 

C  A  n  R  A  R  0.. 

.  Mimjter  ^Orh  in  StvitzerJand,  The  oeconomi^ 
eal  writings  of  this  mod  ingenious  gentleman  are 
greatly  to  his  honour^  He  is  beft  known  by  hia 
Mciwoire  fur  Ics  obfervations  meteorologiques,  ia 
the  Memoires  of  the  Berne  Society,  1763,  vol.  x. 
p.  93.  a  piece  which  abounds  with  die  juflrft  ideas 
and  the  happieft  application  of  numerous  obferva* 
tions.  His  Memoire  fur  la  queftion  propofce  par 
M.  le  Comte  dc  Mnifzech,  the  prize  forwhich  was: 
gained  by  M.  Bertrand,  (See  p.  243.)  is  a  moft 
valuable  piece,  full  of  the  jufteft  remarks  on  agri- 
culture,  manufaftures,  commerce  and  population^ 
1  (hall  tranflate  an  extraft  or  two  from  this  e>eccl* 
lent  eflay,  which  will  prove  tayou^  what  I  aflert^ 
better  than  ten  pj^es  of  praife.  His  parallel  be- 
tween  great  and  fmall  cftates,  is*  applicable  to  all 
countries. 

«  Nothing 
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*  ^*  Wothing  anknates  a  cultivator  fa  much  a&  Woric* 
Iftg  uport  his  own  ground :  Whenever  this  is  thi 
cafe,  you  will  never  fee  that  indifference,  which 
t^roves  at  once,  that  the  labourer  is  in  the  ikld  o^ 
Bciother  ^  on  the  contrary,  his  adivity  is  fuftained 
By  the  agreeable  idea,  that  the  more  he  ai^elio^ 
rates  his  ^rm,  the  more  he  augments  its  value,  and 
the  iboner  it  will  place  him  in  a  ftate  of  eafe^  It 
is  therefore  of  great  confequence  that  the  coun- 
trymen fhould  be  proprietors^  and  in  general  poA 
fcfs  the  land  they  cultivate;  The  little  extent  of 
their  domaines  is  the  ftrongeft  (pur  to  their 
induftry.  The  necefflty  they  are  under  of  finding 
fubfiftance  for  their  families,  forces  them  to  aug-* 
ment  the  fertility  of  thdr  ground.  Bad  land  ame- 
liorates itfelf  under  the  hands  of  its  poflefTor  who 
labours  himfelf  upon  it  i  but  When  it  belongs  to  a 
rich  man,  who  dildaining  fuch  Work  employs  mer* 
cenaries  to  perform  it,  it  lies  almoft  always  wafte  j 
for  none  are  difpofed  to  hire  workmen  at  a  large 
cxpence  to  break  up  and  amend  bad  lands,  when 
there  is  an  uncertainty  of  being  repaid  the  cofti 
the  money  is  converted  to  other  ufesy  or  an  cftate 
bought  in  a  more  fertile  foil.  But  the  little  pro^ 
prietor  of  fuch  wafle  lands  is  not  fo  repulfed  ^  as 
he  has  not  the  means  of  purchafing  another  farm, 
he  attaches  himfelf  with  vigor  to  the  cultivation, 
and  .correds  by  every  means  the  bad  qualities  he 
meets  with :  He  does  not  regret  thefe  pains  for  the 
Mttlc  they  return  him — he  lofes  not  a  moment— 
but  through  the  force  of  diligence  and  labour,  he 
by  degrees  changes  the  nature  of  his  JToil,  and 
reduces  it  to  a  profitable  land.  This  is  a  true 
conqueft  to  the  ftate :  a  new  field  is  gained  to  the 
country,  inftead  of  being  loft  under  the  hands,  of  a 
citizen,  or  a  great  proprieton  Such  *  a  country* 
man,  makes  the  tnoft  of  every  thing  that  is  yieH- 

Sa  ed 


t&  by  his  liccle  dotnait>i  and  managei  alt  with  a 
wife  oeconomy.    But  the  great  are  regardleis  of 
what  they  qall  trifles ;   and  are  at  too  great  a  di« 
ftance  to  turn  all  to  profit.    With  them  you  fee 
that  turned  into  avenues,  walks,  and  ulele&  deco- 
rations which  would  maintain  many  a  poor  family. 
a   ■  But  it  may  be  aflced,  how  can  a  countryman 
who  polleiles  but  a  few  fields^  and  they  yielding  a 
very  moderate  revenue,  be  able  to  command  good 
inftn^ments  of  hulbandry  ?   Is  it  not  natural  to 
believe  that  his  land  could  not  be  well  cultivated  ? 
——Yes ;  ic  may,  much  better  than  by  a  great 
proprietor  who  difdains  labour,  provided  he  is  not 
m  aebt,  that  he  lives  under  a  mild  government 
and  that  he  has  been  infpired  in  his  youth,  with  a 
love  of  frugality  and  labour.    The  ufe  of  oxen 
and  artificial  giafies  being  introduced,  the  little 
proprietor  will  always  have  the  necefiary  fuccoars 
for  ameliorating  his  land — for  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, and  the  number  of  plows  and  draughts,  aug* 
menc  in  proportion  to  the  fields.    Never  was  agri« 
culture  more  flourifhing  than  among  the  Romans, 
before  the  lands  were  too  unequally  divided  among 
the  citizens,  and  while  all,  were  at  the  (ame  time 
proprietors  and  cultivators.     The  portions  which 
Romulus  had  affigned  them  were  very  fmall,  but 
being  well  cultivated,  they  fufficed  for  the  main* 
tainance  of  their  families,  for  they  found  wonder- 
ful refources  in  their  frugality  and  love  of  labour.*' 

The  following  oblirvation  is  philofophical^ 

and  above  vulgar  prejudice. 

^^  Whatever  augments  fubfiflance, facilitates  mar- 
riage. There  are  at  the  fame  time  certain  kinds 
of  food  which  add  to  the  fecundity  of  the  human 
ipecies,  and  which  fcem  to  furnilh  a  matter  more 
proper  than  the  common,  for  generation.  The 
ufe  of  ^  appears  to  offer  both  advantages,  where- 

ever 


4^ver  it  abounds ;  for  it  is  always  obferved  that  in 
iea  port  towns,  the  number  of  children  is  greater 
than  elfcwhere.     It  would  be  favouring  popula* 
tion,  and  the  fruitful nefs  of  marriages  in  manjr 
parts  of  our  country,  to  ftock  better  our  lakes  and 
jrivers  with  good  fi(h,  and  then  to  profcribe  the 
f^ufe  of  them.     The-fiftiing  would  occupy  gredl 
numbers  of  men,  furnifh  the  means  of  living  eafy, 
and  a  numerous  pofterity  would  ferve  to  re*people 
thofe  parts  where  the  inhabitants  diminifh.    As 
there  are  kinds  of  food,  whicn  contribute  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  generative  adtion,  there  are  others 
'which  are  prejudicial  to  it,  and  which  ought  to 
be  prohibited  the  inhabitants  where  they  a^und. 
Hard  waters,  for  example,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates, contribute  to  fterility/' 

C  A  s  T  £  t. 

His  mathematical  and  philofophical  works  are 
in  great  efteem. 

1.  Plan  d'une  mathematique  abregee,  4to.  1727. 

2.  La  geometric  naturelle  en  dialogues,  1739. 
-  3.  Diflcrtation  philofophique  et  littcraire,  ou  par 

les  vrais  de  la  phyfique,  et  de  U  geometric 
on  recherche  (i  les  regies  des  arts,  foit  me- 
chaniques,  foit  liberaux,  font  fixes  ou  arbi- 
traires,  1739. 

4*  Traitc  de  phyfique  fur  la  pefanteur  univerfcUe 
des  corps,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1723. 

5*  La  mathematique  univerfelle,  4to.  1726^ 

6.  Le  fyftcme  de' phyfique  par  Ifaac  Newton, 

expofe  et  analyie  en  parallele  avec  celui  de 
Defcartes,  I  la  portee  du  commun  des  phy^ 
ficiens,  4to.  x74:{. 

7.  Lettres  fur  la  fin  du  monde: 

t.  L'Optique  des  couleurs,  lamo.  i74o> 

S3  •9*  Lettres 


^,  Lettres  d'un  academicicn  de  Bordeaxuc  Air  J% 

fond  de  lamufique,  1754. 
JO.  Reponfc  critic^ue  d'un  academicicn  de  Roueo^ 

a  Tacadeniicien  de  Bordeaux,  1754, 
'  J  X;  L'Hon^me  moral  opppfe  ^  I'hommc  phyfiqui 

de  M.  R.  8vo.  1756, 
||2«  He  is  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Memoires  de 

Trevowjc,    X 

C      A      T* 

.    A  very  celebrated  phyfician  io  Fmn%  wbofe 
V^orks  are  in  cftecm,  not  only  there,  but  in  molt 
foreign  countries. 
i,  Ditortation  phyfique  fur  le  halaDCcment  d'uii 

arc-boutant  de  Teglifc  dc    St.  Nk^iic  de 

Reims,  1724, 
9,  Diflertations  qui  oat  pte  CQuronnees  a  Tacade- 

mie  de  chirurgie  depuis  1732. 
,  3.  Premiere  anneedecesprixjofqu'en  i738,&c. 
"  4.  Reponfe  a  la  critique  des  fcs  conjcftufcs  for 

Ic  flux  et  reflux,  1736, ' 

5,  Traite  des  fens,  8vo.  J  740. 

6,  liflai  fur  rimpulfion  appliquee  aux  phcnomc- 

aes  de  la  lumiere  ct  a  quclques  a«trcs  at* 
tribues  a  rattradion. 

7,  Remarques  fur  les  memoires  4e  racadcmic  de 

chirurgie,  i2mo,  1745. 

8,  Lettres  concernant  Toperation '  dc    la    taUIe 
.     praciiquee  fur  les  deux  fexes,   12^10.  1749, 

9,  Recueil  de  pieces  concernant  I'operatioq  dc 

la  taiile,  8vo,  1752.    . 
*  iQ.  Refutation  du  difcaurs  dw  citoycn  drGencvq 

(Roufleau)  8vo.  1752. 
II.  Diflertation  fur  Texiftcnce,  et  de  la  nature  du 
•fluide,  dc3  nerfs,    ^t    fpu  aftiofi  pouj^lc 


mouvcQient  mufcukire,  i753'  This-  {ycc 
carried  the  prize  of  the  Berlin  academy. 

rt.  Rcponfe  au  Recueil  de  frere  C6mc. 

X  2    Eloee  de  M.  de  Fontenelle,  izmo. 

14!  PareUelc  de  la  taiUe  laCerale,  avcc  deux 
diflertations,  8vo.  1766. 

C   A    U   S    A   M    S. 

A  mathematical  projeftor,  who  has  publiQied 
fcveral  pieces  which  are  by  turns  whimlical,  lenli- 
ble,  and  abfurd  j  he  is  beft  known  by 
I.  Profpeftus  apologetique  pour  la  quadratuite 

du  cercle,  4to.  1753-       ,  ,  , 

a.  Demooftration  de  la  quadrature  du  cercle, 

4.10.   1754'  ,        ,  a.- 

3.  La  vraie  geometrie  tranfcendante  et  praOiquc, 

,  4.  Eclairciflement  fur  le  peche  originel,  8vo, 

»755- 

C    A  T   1.   U   »• 

Cttmt,  A  nobleman  of  a  moft  elegant  wftc  f»r 
the  6ne  arts— hU  works  abound  with  fcicnce, 
ludgment,  and  the  graces-  _  ■ 

I.  Le  Caloandre  fidelle  traduit  de  I'ltalien  de 
Marini,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1740.     ,  ' 

•  4.  Les  vies  dc  Mignard.et  le  Mome  dam  les 
vies  dcs  premiers  peintures  du  Roi. 
a    Recueil  d'AniiquitcsEgyptiennes,Etrufqu(;s, 

^      Grecques  et  Romaincs,  6  vols.  4to.  1756^ 

4.  D'ecllmion  du  public  dans  la  querelle  des 

Bouffons,  lamo.  1754.  ^  „         ..    _  ^.  ^,_ 

•    *;  Mc'moire  fur  la  peinture  a  I'encaufkique  et^pr 

'      la  peinture  a  la  cire,  8vo,  1 755-,  .    ^  .^^^^. 


I    a64    ] 

•  6.  Nouvcaux  fujcts  de  pcinturc,  ct  fcalpturet 
izma  1755*  Moll  of  thcfe  new  fubje&s 
are  well  chofe,  and  recommended  with  attendaac 
remarks  that  muft  be  of  no  inconfiderable  ufe  to 
artifts  that  would  execute  them.  His  obfervatioa 
is  juft — "  that  the  piftures  which  rcprefent  women 
of  the  age  of  pleafure  have  a  more  general  attrac- 
tion than  any  others ;  nor  is  this  furpriGng :  All 
is  charming,  all  delicious  in  them.     They  are  the 

})fodu<5tions,  the  moft  touching,  themoftexqui- 
ite  of  nature.  The  fineft  flowers  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  them.  Pleafure  animates  their  Icaft  gef- 
tures.  The  graces  prcfidc  ov^  all  thdr  move* 
tpents :  In  fine,  all  their  actions  acquire  a  redou- 
bled intcreft.  The.  fame  reafbn  which  renders 
thcfe  fubjefts  the  moft  agreeable  to  fee,  renders 
them  likewife  the  moft  pleafing  to  paint/*  •  T|iis 
remai^  is  fo  very  ftrikingly  true,  that  it  is  wonder- 
'ful  there  fhould  be.  fuch  numbers  of  pidburcs.oa 
the  moft  contrary  and  horrible  fubjefts.  The  beft 
of  his  new  fubjefts  arc — The  eleven  Gretian  girls 

liifputing  the  prize  of  the  courfe The  Graces 

Ijathing  in  the  fountain  of  Acidalia and  Pha^ 

fziis  ordering  Perillus  into  the  burning  bull-^ 
7.  Le«  Nouvellcs  Feerics,  12  mo.  2  vols. 

C    H    A    B    E    R    T, 

His  Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  Roi  en  lysQ^.  et 
1 751,  dans  rAmeriquc  feptentrionale,  175J,  4to, 
fa' judicioufly  drawn  up,  and  entertaining. 

Cparlevoix- 

Remarkable   for  his   hiftorics    of   his    travels 
'  Hhiclf  |iave  been  prodigiowfly  e^^tenfiv?,  apd.  I^is 

•   -  wcountt 


accounts  arc  in  general  reckoned  very  good  au- 
thority.    They  confift  of 
J.  Hiftoire  du    Chriftianifmc   dans    Ic   Japon, 
i2mo.  3  vols,  1715- 

2.  Hiftoire  et  defcription  generate  du  Japon, 

4to.  2  vols.  1738,  and  i2mo.  6  vols.  1754. 

3.  Hiftoire  de  Tifle  de  S.  Dominque,  4to.  2  vols, 

1720. 

4.  Hiftoire  gcnerale  de,  la  Nouvcllc  France,  4to, 

3  vols.  1744,  and  12  mo.  6  vols. 

5.  Hiftoire  generale  du  Paraguay* 

Chatsauyieux. 

Famous  all  over  Europe  for  his  experiments  in 
the  New  Hufl^andry,  publifhed  in  M.  du  HamePs 
Culture  des  Teres,  This  very  ingenious  gentle- 
man has  made  experimenul  agriculture,  bis 
.  amufement  for  many  years,  and  by  keeping  a  re- 
gular and  exadi:  journal  of  moft  circumftances  rela- 
tive to  his  trials,  was  enabled  to  publifh  an  hiftory 
of  Jiis  praftice,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  many  other  perfons  in  France,  who  likewife 
publiftied  their  experiments.  M.  de  Chateau- 
vieux's  book  has  been  tranflated  into  moit 
languages,  and  experiments  are  daily  making  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  New  huft)andry  of 
which  an  Englilhman,  TuU,  was  the  inventor.  I 
ihall  make  a  few  remark?  on  the  fepfible  French- 
man's experiments,  which  may  be  of  fome  little 
ufe  to  thofe  ^ho  are  induced  from  reading  his 
memoires  topraAice  the  new  huibandry. 

.  J,  The  common  produce  in  M.  <Je  Chatcauvieuxfs 
neighbourhood,  is  three  times  the  feed  of 
wheat,  and  all  the  numerous  calculations, 
$(nd  eftimates,  which  he  inferts  with  his  expe- 

'^    \  rimept3 
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rimcnts  to  (how  the  fupcriority.of  die  New 
hufbandry  as  he  pradtifes  it,  are  founded  on 
fuch  a  produce.  Likewiie,  it  is  the  comroon 
hufbandry  among  his  neighbours  to  low  half 
their  land  every  year  with  wheat,'  and  faUov 
the  other  half. 

II.  M.  de  Chateauvieux  inferts  particular  ac- 
counts of  the  time,  and  manner  of  giviog 
t^e  neceffary  culture,  but  ftatcs  the  expenccs 
no  where-r— 

III.  Under  the  foregoing  circumftancest  he  protes 
the  New  hufbandry  to  be  fupcrior  to  the 
Old. 

IV.  The  drill  plough,  which  M,  de  Chateaurieux 
recommends  to  his  readers,  and  which  he 
ufed  himfelf,  is  4  mofl  complicate  machine, 
infinitely  diiHcuit  to  make,  any  where,  and 
impoffible  to  repair  in  a  village,  befides  the 
firll  cofl  of  it,  being  very  confiderable« 

It  mufl  furely  appear  frool  thefe  circumilances 
that  all  M .  de  Chateauvieux  proves  is,  that  a  man 
when  he  has  a  drill  plough  given  btm^  may  ufe  it  if 
it  wants  no  repairs  to  great  advantage  comparai- 
tively  with  the  common  hufbandry,  as  already  fet 
forth.  But  it  muft  b^ery  apparent  that  multi- 
tudes of  new  experiments  are  yet  neceiXary«> 
prove  the  New  hufbandry  (fuppofuig  a  drill 
plough  invented  as  fimple  as  pof&ble)  equal  to  die 
old,  where  the  latter  is  praftifed  in  a  more  advan- 
ugeous  manner,  than  about  M;  de  Chateauvieux*. 

»  Gcacrt, 

^ '  '  r^ 
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Tiie  hufbandiyof  dividing  their  farms  into  onijr 
twa  pans,  is  aUowed  in  many  countries  to  be  very^ 
bad— •'The  introdudioa  of  beans,  peas,  tumeps  and 
clover,  render  a  fallow  totally  unnecefTary  by  yield* 
ing  ameliorating  crops  of  equal  value  with  cvea 
wheat  itEdf.  rrom  thefei^rcunnftanees,  I  am  in* 
clined  to  bdieve,  that  the  famous  experiments  of 
this  very  ingenious  gentleman^  are  far  from  carry^ 
ing  convidion  with  them  in  any  country,  except 
where  they  were  made— «and  in  that,  I  (hould  ap-» 
prehend,  the  pmiflion  of  fiating  tie  ncpencis  of  each 
method  mud  make  all  prudent  hufbandmen  very 
cautious  of  engaging  in  fuch  unknown  pr^ices* 
^The  experiments,  however,  on  Lucerne  (except* 
ing  again  the  article  of  expences)  arc  very  fotis« 
faftory, 

Chbv&ixr, 

An  elegant  and  entertaining  writer.    The  chief 
of  his  works  are, 

1.  Le  recueil  de  ces  dames,  i2mo»  1745* 

2.  Bi-hi,  conte  chinois,  iimo,'  ' 

3.  Cdrgula,  parodie  de  Catilina, 

4«  Diflertation  fur  les  progres  de  la  tragedie  d^ 
puis  les  Grccs  jofqu*  a  nous,  i2mo.  1750, 

5.  Voyage  de  Ragliane  en  vers  et  en  profe, 

6.  Poelies  diverfes,  i2mo, 

7*  Les  ridicules  du  fiecle,  i2mo.  1752. 

8.  Cela  eft  fingulier,  hiftoire  egyptienne,  i2mo« 

1752- 

9.  Maga-Kon,  hiftoire  Japonoife,   i2mo.  1752, 
10.  Memoires  d*un  honete  femme,  12 mo.  3  vols, 

^xi.  Ef&i  hiftoriqoe  fur  le  maniere  de  juger  de$ 
hommes,  i2mo.  1753. 
)2.  Le  quart  d*heurc  d'une  jolie  femme,  i2mo« 
I753t  - 

13%  Memoires 
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13.  Memoires  pour  iervir  a  Thiftoire  des  hommet 

illuftres  ae  Lorraine,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1754. 

14.  Obfcfvations  fur  le  th&icrc,  121110.  175511 

15.  Hiftoirc  dcla  campagncdc  1757. 

16.  Hiftoirc  generate  dc  Lorraine, 

17*  L*anci*MacbiavcUiine  adapte  aux  cyconfian- 

ces  de  la  guerre. 
iS.  Reponfe  du  Roi  de  PrufTe  a  Ton  frere^  i2mo. 
19.  Dialogue  du  Prince  Royal  de  Pruifc. 

CHANVAtOK. 

Well  known  for  hi«  Manuel  des  Champs,  8vo. 
1764.  a  very  complete  compUation,  the  fubjefts 
judicioufly  cbofeo. 

Cham^rier. 

Jlis  bcft  work  is  the  Memoire  fur  la  culture  dc 
VEiparcctte,  In  the  Berne  memoirs  1763,  vol.  ad. 

C   H   R    IS   T, 

His  Obfervations  fur  les  Corvces.  In  the 
Berne  memoirs  1764,  vol,  1  ft.  is  a  very  valuable 
cflay. 

C    H    O    M    P    R    £. 

His  bcft  pieces  are, 
I,  La  vie  de  Caliiltbene,  philofophe  I  la  coiv 

d'Alexandrele  Grand,  8vo.  1730. 
2'  La  vie  de  Brutus  premier  conluUa  Rome, 
8vo.  1730. 

.  CtXlKAVT, 
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This  mofl:  mgenious  mathematician,  in  1726,  at 
the  age  of  only  twelve  years,  read  to  the  academy 
of  Sciences,  a  piece  entitOled, 
i«  Memoire  furquatre  nouvelles  courbes  geome-^ 

triques of  his  own  invention.     His  fqc- 

ceeding  works  arc 

2.  Recherches  fur  les  courbes  ^  double  cour« 

bure,  8vo. 

3.  Elemens  dp  geometrie,  8vo.  1741. 

4.  Theorie   de    la    figure    de    la   terre,    8vo. 

1743- 
^.  Tables  de  la  lune  calculees  fuivant  la  theorie 
de  la  gravitation  univerfelle,  8vo.  1754. 

6.  Memoires  fur  la  comete,  8vo« 

7.  Reponfe  a  quelques  pieces  dans  lefquelles  on 

attaquc  les  memoires  fur  la  comete. 

Clement. 

I  range  him  in  this  catalogue,  on  account  of  his 
Bibliotheque  curieufe,  hiftorique  et  critique  ^  ou 
catalogue  raifonne  des  Livres  diiEciles  a  trouver^ 
4to.  6  Vols.  1750.  1756,  a  moft  ufeful  work, 
which  deferves  imitation  in  every  language. 

Cochin. 

A  moil  agreeable  and  maflerly  engraver,  and 
«rchiteA.  His  works  have  very  great  merit :  The 
chief  are, 

1.  Obfervations  fur   les    antiquites  de  la  ville 

d*Hcrculanum,  i^mo,  1755. 

2.  Lcttre  fur  les  pciatures  d*Hcrculanum. 

-  .  3«  Voyage 
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3*  Vpyigccntalic,  i2mo.  3  vok.  1758.    A  vciy 
capital  colleftiOA  of  cridcifins  on  the  pro- 
dtiAions  of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  except  at 
•         Rome. 

There  is  fuch  an  infinity  of  criticifms  00  tiie 
painters,  and  paintings  of  Italy,  which  are  very  fitf 
from  giving  juft  and  accurate  ideas  of  the  ful^efi, 
that  M;  Cochin^s  work  is  particularly  valuaUc. 
His  remarks  come  trom  an  enli^tened  ardlL 
He  had  every  requifire  to  render  his  minutes  coat* 
plete :  He  was  never  cramped  for  time,  as  the  end 
of  Ibis  journey  was  an  attentive  view  qf  wh^fevcf 
was  worthy  or  obfervation :  His  expences  were  d^ 
frayed  by  the  king,,  as  the  Marquis  of  Marimy 
fixed  on  him  to  attend  the  travels  he  made  by  die 
royal  'order-^and  as  the  original  author  of  the 
journey  was  known,  they  of  courfe  were  well  m* 
teived  throughout  Italy,  and  no  civiliries  wanting: 
As  the  book  has  never  been  tranflated,  and  as  it 
is  highly  worthy  of  your  attention,  I  will  make  an 
extract  or  two,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its  tnerit. 

"  The  Lombard  fchool  is  that  which  has  car* 
Hed  painting  to  its  higheft  degree  of  perfedion  j 
the  Roman  had  already  given  examples  of  grrat- 
nefs  of  manner,  and  of  fublimity  ot  defign  ;  but 
^11  the  afTiftance  that  could  be  drawn  from  ir, 
was  bounded  to  an  imitation  of  Raphael  \  who, 
though  the  greaceft  man  that  painting  ever  knew^ 
if  we  confider  that  art  was  in  its  infancy,  when  he 
formed  his  fchool,  was  not  the  greateft  punter,  if 
I  may  venture  to  fay  fo,  that  ever  exifted !  His 
fcholars,  though  fevcral  of  them  were  of  the  firft 
order,  too  fervilely  imitated  his  manner;  they  did 
hot  ftrikc  out  any  difcoveries  but  what  he  taught 
them,  and  were  unacquainted  with  any  beauties  in 
painting  out  of  their  mafter*s  walk  :  To  the  Car* 
raches,  and  to  their  worthy  fcholars,  it  is  that  we 
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in  indebted  for  this  art,  complete  in  all  its  part^^ 
Raphael  undoubtedly  attained  the  fummit  of  per- 
fe&ion  in  delicacy  of  defign,  noble  ideas,  beaut/ 
€f  ftile  in  his  heads,  fimplicity  and  elegance  in  his 
forms,  in  the  choice  of  figures,  and  of  draperies^ 
and  in  the  lingular  compofirion  of  his  groupes  i^ 
but  he  was  unlkilkd  in  thofe  noble  effefts  produ« 
ced  by  the  Chiaro  Ofcuro,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  diffufion  of  the  light :  The  art  of  forming 
a  grand  compofition  in  fuch  a  manner  that  nothing 
can  be  taken  away  from  it,  without  deftroying  the 
fymmetry,  is  felddm  met  with  in  him,  nor  that 
delightful  btermixture  of  light  and  (hade,  which 
throws  over  the  whole  piece,  an  air  of  fcrcnity,. 
Fondnefs  for  the  fublimc,  frequently  influenced 
him  to  fuppreis  thofe  beautiful  details  of  truth,. 
where  nature  is  difcoverable  however  embellifhed : 
Finally,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  ir,  he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  art  of  compofing  pieces  whofc  gene- 
ral plan  gives  equal  pleafure  with  a  feparate  exa- 
minadon  of  every  part :  The  fchool,  in  prefer-^ 
ving  the  greatnefs  of  his  manner,  underftood  no- 
thing but  the  art  of  defigning,  and  was  degenera- 
ting in  the  reprefentative  of  an  ideal  beauty  which 
has  little  refemblance  to  nature,  while  the  true 
charm  of  painting,  harmony  and  agreeablenefs  in^ 
the  piAure,  will  perhaps  be  fought!  for  in  vain. 
The  Carrachi,  after  ftudying  antiquity,  as  well  a* 
the  greateft  matters  of  their  own  times,  compre- 
hended that  the  true  objefl:  of  imitation  was  na- 
ture ^  and  ihat  all  the  lupporitions  of  a  beauty^ 
foperior  to  hers  were  chimerical :  Thefc  were  th» 
principles  they  taught  their  fcholars,  by  the  ailitt* 
•aflce  of  which  they  often  furpaflcd  their  inftruftors, 
and  produced  thofe  maftcr-pieces  of  paintings 
which  at  this  day  arc  the  objedts  both  ot  our  ad- 
Kiipation^  and  imixation  -,  iiach  an  air  of  truth^  i» 
t .  difcernable 
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^ifcernibte  in  the  principal  maftefs  6{  this  kboci 
as  convinces  us  that  they  delineate  nature  ia 
her  genuine  colours,  though  it  is  certain  (he  fel- 
dom  fhews  herfelf  fo  perfeftly  beautiful :  Annibal 
in  his  completeft  works,  can  never  be  furpaflcd^ 
either  for  defign,  or  that  great,  and  animated 
chs^a&er  he  gives  them:  No  one  has  Ihew'd 
greater  fkiil  in  the  fore-&ort'ning;  i  that  fteadinds 
and  freedom  of  pencil  are  found  in  him,  wbich^ 
excepting  in  Corregio,  was  entirely  unknown  be* 
fore  his  time  i  they  painted  carefully  in  regard  to 
the  engraving,  and  to  incorporating  the  colours, 
but  *tis  apparent  they  were  unacquainted  with  that 
air  of  negligence,  which,  when  the  juftnefs  of  the 
execution  is  not  injured  by  it,  is  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  fcdudtions  of  the  art :  He  did  not  dif- 
dain  introducing  the  moft  natural  and  fanuliar  cir^ 
cumllances,  which,  formerly,  they  thought  it  meri- 
torious to  fupprefs,  and  which  appear  fo  graceful, 
when  treated  in  a  noble  and  eafy  manner.  Beau* 
ties  of  a  correfpondent  kind  are  ditcovered  in 
Louis  Carrache,  though  the  truth  is,  they  are  dif^ 
figured  by  too  gloomy  a  colouring,  and  too  heavy 
a  manner ;  no  artifl;  has  furpaiTed  him  in  the  fine 
tafte  of  his  draperies,  or  in  the  beautiful  choice 
of  the  folds.  Some  of  Auguftine's  piflures  are 
likewife  full  of  graces,  but  the  fcholars,  thefe  great 
genius's  have  formed,  complete  their  glory. 

Dominichino  is  to  be  admired  for  his  fcience^ 
for  purity  of  defign  j  the  fimplicity  and  beauty  of 
flile  in  his  heads,  and  in  his  draperies,  and  for  the 
natural  attitudes  of  his  figures ;  we  admire  in  him 
that  pcrfcdion  of  finifhing,  which  he  has  attended 
to  whiiil  employed  in  the  grandeft  fubjeds,  an  at- 
tention wliich  fomc  painters  value  themfelves  for 
thc.r  ncglcSing.  In  thofe  pieces  of  his  that  arc 
molt  ellccLixd,  fome  of  the  heads  are  obfervcd  to 
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be  as  highly  finifhed,  as  thole  in  portraits ;  yet 
without  the  leaft  conftraint,  by  the  ftill  he  ufes  in 
making  his  details  fubordinate  to  the  principal  de^ 
iign.  Let  us  juft  obferve,  that  an  erroneous  opi-i 
nion  which  prevailed,  that  hiftorical  painting 
does  not  «admit  of  natural  details^  has  introduced 
an  idea  into  France,  that  there  is  a  necefTary  dif- 
ference of  talents  required  to  form  an  hiftorical,  and 
a  portrait  painter,  a  diftindkion  unknown  to  the 
great  mafters.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  portraits 
a  too  fervile  attention  to  finiflbing  is  required, 
•which  often  makes  the  figure  ftiff;  whilft  the 
painters  of  hiftory,  on  the  contrary,  are  given  too 
much. liberty,  what  conftitutcs  a  finifhed  pifture, 
is  not  the  mellownefs  of  the  pencil.  There  are 
piftures  which  ignorant  perfons  call  finifhcd,  where 
there  r  a  deficiency  in  every  one  of  the  articles, 
that  a  painter  well  (killed  in  nature,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  his  art,  would  have  put  into  a  fingle 
Iketch. 

Dominichino  frequently  offends  by  the  dryncfs 
of  his  execution,  and  the  faintncfs  of  his  colouring : 
His  figures  fometimes  want  roundnefs ;  however 
there  are  fome  of  his  pidtures  where  thefe  dcfedls 
are  fcarcely  perceptible ;  and  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  qolour  m  a  jufter  tafte,  or  give  better 
delineations  than  thofe  of  the  principal  figures, 
particularly  the  heads  in  the  martyrdom  of  St- 
Agnes  at  Bologna,  and  that  of  Sc,  Cecilia  at  Rome  j 
it  is  true,  that  the  works  of  this  mafter  poifleflled 
of  an  high  degree  of  excellence  are  few,  but  they 
are  mafter  pieces. 

Every  fpecies  of  painting  is  united  in  Guido ! 
It  may  be  faid  that  his  principal  pieces  are  more 
properly  ftiled  piftures,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
cxprcffion,  and  are  more  univerfally  complete  than 
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any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  or  perhaps  than  any  of  his 
fucceflbrs,  the  corrcfteft  dcfigns  full  of  grace  and 
delicacy,  the  beautifulefl  heads  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, efpecially  thofc  of  his  women,  and  yoang 
men  j  no  one  has  been  able  to  furpafs,  or  perhaps 
even  equal  that  propriety,  finiplicity  and  noblc- 
nefs  he  has  given  them ;  the  frclhnefs  and  beauty 
of  his  colouring  are  admirable,  particularly  in  his 
earlier  performances^;  and  though,  latterly,  he  fell 
into  the  defe£t  of  making  his  (hades  too  dark^  his 
half  colouring  is  always  excellent. 

If  he  fails  of  charaQer  in  his  mafculine  figures, 
how  well  does  he  atone  for  that  fault  by  that  pru- 
fufion  of  graces  he  fo  judicioufly  diftributes.  Few 
mafters  can  be  compared  with  him  for  beauty  of 
pencil ;  his  touches  are  always  eafy  and  lively,  yet 
exaft,  none  has  fucceedcd  better  in  draperies,  or 
in  neatnefs  ;  his  execution  is  attentive  to  particu- 
lars, without  being  a  flave  to  them  -,  all  is  fbrmed 
with  propriety  and  the  moft  pleafing  choice  of  fub- 
jeft ;  the  general  agreement^  and  Iweet  harmony 
of  his  pictures  is  one  of  the  diftinguifhing  marks 
of  this  excellent  painter :  Undoubtedly  this  part 
of  the  art  has  fince  been  carried  to  equal  perfec- 
tion; it  may  be  afferted  that  other  maflrers  have 
even  excelled  him,  but,  never  was  it  ktny  connec- 
led  with  fo  fine  an  affemblage  of  the  eflcrntial  qua- 
lities of  a  painter  as  are  united  in  Guido ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  cite  a  pidture  fo  perfeft,  in  every 
fequifite,  as  that  in  the  Sampieri  palace  at  Bologna, 
and  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
reprefentation  of  St,  Peter  weeping,  'tis  impoffi- 
ble  to  defire  any  thing  fuperior  ! 

I  (hall  finifli  the  eulogium  of  this  maflrer  by 

adding,  that  although  Raphael   excelled  him  m 

Sublimity  of  chamdcr  in   his  heads,  and  in  the 

7  grandeur 
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grandeur  of  his  ideas ;  that  Annibal,  and  Domih!* 
chino,  had  fomcthing  more  magnificent  in  their 
manner  of  defigning ;  that  Corrcgi6,  Titian,  Van- 
dyke, and  Rubens,  were  greater  colourifts ;  yet 
there  are  few  artifts,  on  fuppofition  that  the  choice 
was  given  them  of  whatever  taknts  they  defired  to 
poiTefs,  the  property  of  any  one  mafter,  who,  when 
they  recoUefted  what  pleafure  the  works  of  GuidOj 
had  afforded  them,  would  not  prefer  his.  With 
what  dignity  of  charafter,  what  ftrength,  and  what 
foftnefs  of  pencil,  what  boldncfs  of  colouring, 
what  freedom  of  manner  does  Guercino  captivate 
us.  How  graceful  the  ftile  of  the  heads  in  his 
compofitions !  He  borrows  nothing  from  any  of 
the  matters  who  preceded  him,  nor  of  his  cotem- 
poraries :  He  is  entirely  original  •,  his  are  the 
manly  graces,  with  all  the  energy  of  painting  ! 
What  a  colleftion  of  his  fine  performances  are  to 
be  feen  at  Bologna,  above  all  what  an  amazing 
pidure  is  that  of  St.  Petronille  at  Rome !  where 
is  the  painter  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
Guercino. 

Albani,  lefs  in  genius,  and  often  even  cold  iri 
his  conraofition-,  lefs  a  colourift,  and  almoft  with- 
out frelhnefs  in  his  faint-lhading;  lefs  charafterif- 
tical ;  with  lefs  knowledge  of  defign,  has,  notwith- 
ftanding,  been  ranked  by  pofterity  in  the  fame 
clafs  with  thofe^  great  matters  :  This  is  owing  to 
his  perfeftion  in  one  talent ;  fo  true  is  itj  that  any 
fingle  elTential  part  of  the  art  of  painting,  carried 
to  its  ultimate  height  of  fublimity,  is  fufficient  to 
infurc  the  attainment  of  the  greatcft  fame :  That 
purity,  and  grace  of  defign,  efpecially  in  fine 
heads,  which  is  his  peculiar  excellence,  will  always 
be  the  objeft  of  our  admiration  ;  if  Guido  grati- 
fied the  extent  of  our  wifhes^  by  his  fimple,  deli- 
T  a  catcj 
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cate,  and  refined  graces,  A|bani  has  diftingoifhed 
himfelf  by  thole  that  are  regular,  noble,  and  judi- 
cious ;  this  is  that  true  beauty,  whofe  model  is 
not  difcoverable  in  nature,  though  there  arc  fcv^ 
ral  approximations  towards  it. 

At  Bologna  are  found  the  mod  beautiful  works 
of  this  great  mafter  ;  thofe  of  his,  in  other  places, 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  only  pidurcs  of  the  Eafdj 
the  fame  beauties  are  difccrnable  in  thewy  butwc 
are  better  pleafed  to  fee  them  difplaycd  in  figures 
large  as  the  life. 

This  city,  is  not  Icfs  curious,  to  the  lovers  of 
painting,'  than  that  of  Rome ;  though  the  latter 
contains  a  larger  number  of  pidures ;  and  though 
all  the  great  Italian  painters  have  embcllilhcd  it 
with  fotnc  of  their  works,  nevcrthelefs,  Bologna 
with  only  her  fchool,  and  thofe  matter-pieces  it 
has  produced,  may  be  brought  in  compctitioD 
with  Rome,  and  in  fome  reipecls  bear  away  the 
prize.  She  has  not  only  formed  in  her  bofom 
the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Italian  mafters,  but  (he 
has  alfo  treafured  up  the  moil  excellent  of  their 
compolitions  -,  befides,  how  many  remains  arc  here 
feen  of  mafters  whofe  merit  is  of  the  firft  order, 
though,  to  fay  truth,  the  great  reputation  of  the 
other  fuperior  genius's  ha^  buried  it  almoft  in  obli- 
vion :  Such  are  Ca^^edone,  Tiarini,  and  fevcral 
others,  whofe  works  I  have  already  done  jufticcto. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  advance,  that  a  loag  rcfidcncc 
in  this  city,  may  be  as  ufeful  in  forming  a  painter, 
as  that  of  Rome;  we  may  rely  on  the  inftruclions 
of  the  Carrache's,  when  we  obferve  what  fcholars 
they  have  formed,  and  how  much  .  ihefe  fcholars 
vary  from  each  other,  and  none  of  them  flavcs  to 
the  manner  of  their  mafter;  without  doubt,  it 
affords  tmsttr  of  aftonilhment  that  this  diverfity  of 

graceful 
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Jrraccful  manner,  fhould  all  fpring  from  the  fame 
burce,  and  is  the  higheft  commendation  of  that 
fcientific  method  of  inftrufting,  employed  by  thofc 
great  mafters ;  they  gave  nature  for  their  pattern, 
and  they  knew  to  caution  their  fcholars  againft  im- 
bibing any  prejudices  in  favour  of  that  manner  of 
appearances  he  prefented  to  themfelves;  this  will 
b«  thought  ftill  more  extraordinary,  if  we  examine 
attentively  the  other  great  Italian  fchools ;  the 
ichool  of  Raphael  has  fo  exaftly  followed  his 
route,  that  there  are  more  pifturcs  met  with  in 
Europe,  that  his  name  may  be  given  to,  wirh 
great  appearance  of  probability,  than,  he  could 
podibly  have  executed,  had  his  life  been  remark- 
ably long :  The  Venetian,  almoft  every  where 
prefcnts  the  fame  colouring  •,  in  a  great  many 
things,  the  fame  charafter  of  defign-,  'tis  the 
fame  with  the  Flemifh;  particularly,  in  what 
relates  to  their  great  painters,  who  feem  to  copy 
every  thing  from.  Rubens  -,  but  the  Lombard 
fchool  offers  us  a  re-union  of  the  fublimeft  parts 
'  of  painting,  with  a  manner  the  moft  beautiful, 
and  the  moft  diverfified. 

The  Venetian  fchool  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty 
of  colouring  -,  the  great  mafters  that  fhe  boafts, 
are  truely  the  painters  of  Italy.  Lefs  fubjcft  to  the 
correftnefs  of  defign,  they  are  more  filled  with 
cnthufiafm  in  their  compotitions,  are  more  learned 
in  the  knowledge  of  light,  and  bolder  in  its  con- 
trafts:  they  have  employed  without  timidity  the 
moft  lively  colours  of  nature,  and  the  fineft  tones, 
that  is  to  fay,   the   moft   ravilhing  charms   that 

painting  can  exprefs. Titian,  the  moft  famous 

painter  of  that   fchool,  i^   certainly   tke  greateft 

colourift  that  ever  exilled.     Although   one  can't 

in  all  refpcv5ls  compare  him  to  Rubens,  it  may 

T  3  neverthelefs 
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neverthelefs  be  Jfaid,  that  the  magick  of  his  co» 
louring  is  more  admirable  and  more  true.  Buc 
it  ha$  jiot  been  always  equal,  one  finds  fevcral 
pictures  of  his  in  Italy,  which  though  filled  with 
beauty  difcovers  neverthelels  fbme  roughneis-— i( 
is  at  Venice  one  fees  the  greateft  number  of  his 
works,  and  thofe  of  his  beft  time-*-of  a  largaufi 
of  pencil  really  admirable^j  and  of  the  mod  perfeft 
colouring  : — ^We  cannot  but  admire  in  them,  the 
truth,  juftnefs,  charafter,  and  delign  j"^— quaUtics 
very  rare  among  cqlourifts.— r 

There  is  no  mafter  more  aftoniihing  than  Tinto- 
r^tco— the  enthufiafm  of  his  genius,  and  the  fire 
of  his  pencil,  are  beyond  all  comparifon — ^he  fur-: 
pafles  all  the  bounds  of  reafon,  bu(  one  cannot 
rcfufe  to  his  fentiments  the  admiration  they  excite. 

He  is  no  where  truly  known  but  at  Vcnice--r 
what  we  fee  of  him  elfewherc,  feems  but  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  faults — ^for  he  is  never  truly  great, 
but  in  fomfe  capital  pieces,  whi<:h  he  has  executed 
with  ail  his  fire — In  them  we  find  him  with  an 
execution  the  moft  aftonifhing,  the  fineft  know- 
ledge of  lights,  and  a  tone  of  colouring,  the  mxA 
beautiful  and  happy. 

The  richeft  and  fineft  genius  for  the  rational 
compofition  of  a  pidure,  is  the  famous  P.  Vero- 
nefe — no  one  has  furpafled  tha  fine  ordonance  of 

his  pieces ihe  ingenicxus  connexion    of  ^bia 

groupes,  or  thp  manner  in  which  he  expands  his 
lights — his  colouring  is  bright,  tcue,  and  rich,  buc 
we  may  reproach  him  with  a  too  gieneral  manner^ 
and  a  little  of  the  purple  in  his  fh^des — ^nevcrthe- 
|efs  he  is  worthy  admiration,  and  prefents  the 
fineft  and  freflieft  demi-tints.  The  facility,  and, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflfon — \ht  flower  of  his  pen- 
cil, offers  the  moft  attraftive  charms  of  painting, 
jHe  magnificenf c  of  his  drapery  fprcads  a  mott 

inexpreffible 
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ioexpreffible  agreeablenefs  through  all  his  works 

little  known  before  hh  time. He  is  reproached 

ip^ith  having  violated  the  laws  of  the  coftutne,  but 
how   many  beauties  this  happy  licence  has  pro- 
duced ?  of  which  we  Ihould  be  deprived,  if  we 
were  yet  in  fubje(ftion  to  it.     In  abandoning  in 
fbme  circumftances  the  truth  of  a  coftume,  in  it- 
fclf  but  little  agreeable,  known  to  very  few  people, 
aad  that  very  unequally,  they  are  enriched  with  a 
great  many  excellencies^  fenfible  to  every  eye — this 
lofs,  fo  litrie  intercfting,  is  it  not  more  than  fuffi- 
ciently  compenfated  ?    If  in  reprefen;ing  the  moft 
'  ancient  fubjedls,  he  ufed  the  drefles  oi  his  own 
time — there  followed  not  only  a  richncfs,  and  a 
charming  variety  of  objefts,   but  alfo  an  appear- 
^ce  of  truth,  one  rarely  fees  in  other  mafters.-— 
By  this  means,  he  expofes  none  but  objeds  of  na- 
ture before  our  eyes— an  advantage  perhaps  im- 
poffible  for  the  power  of  imagination  to  fupply. 
He  does  not  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  fcvcre  choice  of 
the  charadker  of  antique  heads — but  he  boldly  in* 
troduccs  in  his  pidlures  the  portraits  of  his  friends, 
and  heads  that  were  known  to  his  fellow  citizens^ 
from  whence  refults  an  appearance  of  truth  very 

fatisfaiftory  : They  believed  they  faw  real  men 

and  fuch  as  they  knew — in  the  mean  while,  altho* 
his  heads  are  in  fome  meafure  fo  many  portraits, 
they  are  drawn  in  fo  beautiful  and  bold  a  manner, 
as  to  carry  no  fervUc  ideas  with  them. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  particular 
fen timent— perhaps  on  reAeftion  it  will  be  found 
^that  nature  herfelf,  which  is  known  to  all,  is  pro- 
perer  for  painting,  than  thofe  fine  ideas  which 
are  fought  with  fo  much  pains — which  are  fo  rare- 
ly found,  and  which  are  fo  difficult  to  unite  with 
reality.  Indeed  it  ought  rather  to  be  efteemed  the 
cffcntial  of  fculpture,  which  having  fewer  parts  to 
T  4  unite, 
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unite,  and  Icfs  rcfourccs  to  give  pleafurc,  cannot 
difpenfc  with  it  without  failing  in  its  defign; 
whtlft  that  of  painting  is  anfwered  in  its  firft  illu- 
fion— — be  that  as  it  may— one  may  reckon  P. 
Vcronefe  in  the  highcft  rank  of  painters  that  have 
ever  lived  in  Italy — and  is  one  of  thofc  who  have 
united  moft  of  the  parts  of  painting. 

Gcorgione — Palma — ^Paduanino — the  Baflaos, 
Ricci,  and  many  others — ftill  augment  the  glory 

of  this  famous  fchool. Almoft  all  the  painters 

of  Venire,  have  been  colorifts,  which  feems  to  pn>- 
,  ceed  not  only  from  the  face  of  nature,  which  they 
imitate  from  the  country  round  them,  butlikewife 
from  their  manner  of  ftudy. 

It  is  faid  that  the  cuftom  of  the  Venetian  fchool 
is  to  put  a  pencil  in  their  hand  as  foon  as  they 
begin  their  ftudies  ;  and  that  which -feems  moft  to 
confirm  it — is  the  rarity  of  fculptors  that  come 
from  this  fchool" 

The  ftudy  of  defign,  fo  intermixed  with  the 
management  of  the  pencil,  and  the  ailiftance  of 
colours,  there  refults  a  free  manner  of  defign,  but 
*  fo  uncertain  that  one  almoft  fees  the  foundation  of 
the  colours,  where  it  efcapes  from  the  contours 
being  too  much  circumfcribed.  This  is  not  the 
proper  manner  to  form  fculptors— where  the  ef- 
fential  merit  is  in  the  choice  of  fine  forms,  and 
the  purity  of  contour.  But  this  is  the  manner  in 
w!  Ich  colorifts  are  formed :  It  is  the  habit  of 
never  (hewing  nature,  but  with  the  efFefts  of  co- 
lour, round  ntfs,  and  lights,  refrafted  or  reflefted, 
that  crtatc-s  the  beauty  of  colouring,  and  difplays 
the  knowkv'ge  of  the  clear  obfcure.  It  is  from 
this  praftice  of  mingling  colours,  which  has  been 
gained  long  fince  by  approximation,  that  at  length 
refults  the  facility  of  rendering  this  inexplicable 
mcchanifm,  obedient  to  the  f^ntiments  we  arc  af- 

fp^ed  with  at  the  fight  of  nature, The  art  is 

of 
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of  fttch  an  extent,  that  no  one  can  command  all 

the  parts. ^The  time  which  is  given  to  the 

itudy  of  the  forms  of  nature,  and  in  making  an 
abftradt  of  her  colours,  and  their  effeds  mufl:  be 
in  fome  meafure  taken  from  that  which  would 
be  neceffary  for  the  more  important  parts,  to  ren- 
der the  praftice  of  them  cafy ;  and  if  we  delivered 
ourfelves  to  the  charms  that  fhe  fets  forth  on.  both 
fides — ^we  mull  of  necefljty  relax  the  feverity  of 
choice,  and  the  exaftitude  of  form-  To  add  yet 
another  rcfleftion  j  nature  fecms  to  have  divided 
her  beauties  in  the  objects  fhe  has  formed ;  in  ge* 
neral  where  flie  exhibits  the  fineft  fornis,  there  the 
colours  arc  weak — the  beauty  of  colouring  feems 
not  to  appear  in  full  luftrc,  but  in  perfons  whom 
plumpne^  has  a  little  chs^nged  the  exaftnefs  of 
their  Aapcs.  On  the  contrary,  the  elegance  and 
purity  or  contours,  are  rarely  attended  with  that 
brilliaocy,  which  is  fought  by  painters  who  excell 
in  colouring.^ 

It  is  certain,  that  the  ftu(jy  of  the  mailers  of 
the  Venetian  fchool  is  very  ufeful  to  artifts,  they 
may  warm  cold  genius's,  and  perfe£l  thofe  whole 
natural  tafle  leads  them  tbward  colouring: — if 
has  its  dangers  like  all  manners^  but  thofe  who  firil 
ftudicd  the  fchools  of  Rome  and  Lombardy,  will 
be  fufBciently  fortified  againll  them. . 

Venice  may  yet  boail  of  poflcffing  the  mod 
Ikilful  painters  of  all  Italy — and  fuch  as  may 
compare  with  the  bell  of  all  Europe — thofe  of 
whom  we  fee  the  greateft  number  of  works  are 
Tiepolo,  and  Piazzctta-,  the  fineft  genius,  and 
moft  agreeable  colouring,  the  greateft  cafe,  ailid 
the  moft  pleafing  pencil,  form  the  charafter  of  the 
firft— near  the  fame  degree  t)f  merit  is  found  in 
the  fecond,  except  only  colour,  which  is  lefs  beau- 
tiful, but  which  is  compenfaicd  by  a  manner  w  ore 

Urge, 
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large,  if  one  may  reproach  them  wJth/ome  faults, 
as   has  been  remarked  in    the  examen  of  their 

works,  they  are  redeemed  by  their  beauties 

4*  Differcation  fur  TefTet  de  la  lumiere  dans  les 
ombres,  8vo. 

C  O  M  B  £  s. 

His  Traite  de  la  culture  du  Pecher,  i2roa 
1745^  ai^d  his  L'ecole  du  Jardin  Potager,  z  vols. 
i2mo.  1750,  are  ufeful  works. 

CONDAMINB. 

Wdl  known  by  the  reputation  of  his  travels, 
which  have  really  been  wonderfully  cxtenfivc  :  In 
proportion  as  men  of  enlightened  underfl^ndings 
and  philofophic  difpofitions,  travel,  the  ridiculous 
fables  of  mants,  monfters,  and  wonders,  of  all 
kinds,  willvanilh  ;  and  the  world  be  undeceived 
in  many  ideas  perhaps  yet  current.  This  ingeni- 
ous gentleman  is  the  author  of  feveral  valuable 
pieces. 

1.  Diftance  of  the  Tropicks,  London,  1744. 

2.  Extra6bo  de  obfcrvationes  en  al  viage  del  Rio 

de  Amazonas,  1745. 

3.  Relation  abregee  d'un  voyage  fait  dans  I'intc- 

rieurde  TAmerique  meridionale,  8vo.  1745. 

4.  Lettre  a  madame  *  *  "•  *  fur  Pemeute  po- 

pulaire  excitee  en  la  ville  de  Cuenfa  au 
Peron  en  1739,  contrc  les  acadcmiciens  des 
fciences,  8vo. 

5.  Journal  du  Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  roi  a  Tc- 

quaceur,  410.  1751. 

6.  Mefure  dcs  trois  premiers  degrees  du  meri- 

dien  dans  THemifphcre  auftral,  4to.  1751. 

7.  Hiftoire  des  pyramides  de  Quito,  1751. 

8.  Supplement  au  Journal  hiftorique  du  Voyage 

a  l*equateur,  4to.  1752,  2  vols. 

9.  Mempire 
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9.  Memoire  fur  Kinnoculation  de  la  petiM  Vcrol9» 

i2mo.  1754- 
10.  Leccre  fur  rcductdoo,  8vo. 
J  I.  Meofioire  (fecond)  fur  Tinnoculation  dt   k 

petite  Vcrolc,"i2^9. 
12.  Voyage  d* Italic,  lamo,  1762. 

C  O  N  I^I  L  L  A  c. 

Learned,  philolbphical,  and  agreeable,  his  works 
.  are  read  with  inftrudion  and  pleafure,  in  mo&,  of 
|;he  Europcaa  languages. 
!•  Eilai  fur  Torigine  des  connoiflances  humaines^ 
1 2  mo.  2  vols.  1746. 

2.  Traite  des  Syftcmes,  12010.  2  vols.  1749, 

3.  Traite  des  Senfations,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1754.      • 

4.  Traite  furies  animaux,  i2mo.  1755. 

C  0  U  R  R  A  YE  R. 

Refugee  at  Oxford  -,  beft  known  by  his  Difltr- 
fatbn  mr  la  validitc  des  ordinations  des  Anglois, 
2  vols.  1 2  mo.  1723*  and  his  defence  of  the  fame, 
4  vols.  i2mo.  1726, 

C  O  Y  £  R. 

A  very  fcnfxble  and '  ingenioqs  writer.  The 
principal  of  his  pieces,  are 

1.  L'aqnee  mcrveilleufe. 

2.  Decoyvcrte  de  la  Pierre  philofophale. 

3.  La  Magie  demontree. 

4.  Plaifir  pour  le  peuple. 

5.  Lettre  a  un  grand. 

6.  Decouvertc  de  1/Ifle  a  Frivolc. 

7.  Edition  of  the  foregoing  under  the  title  of 

Bagatelles  Morales,  i2mo.  1754. 
8^.  Differtation  fur  la  difference  des  deux  ancien* 
ncs  religions,  la  Grecque  et  la  Romaine. 
"  ^       '        '       •      ^  ».Dif- 
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9.  DifTcrtation  fur  la  namre  du  pcuple,   i2ind 

•  1755- 

10.  La  Noblcffe  comtncrf ante,  12010.  1756. 

11.  Defenfe  de  laNoblefle  cominer9antc,    1757. 

1 2  mo. 

12.  Hiftoirede  Sobiefki  Roi  de  Polognc,  12010. 

3  vols.  1761. 

Crebillon^ 

His  theatrical  works  arc  ranked  in  France 
among  thofe  of  Corncille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire : 
A  very  magnificent  edition  of  them,  was  printed  at 
the  Louvre,  in  1750,  2  vols.  4to. 

Cr  ebillon. 

Sen  of  the  preceding.  Author  of  a  great  number 
of  tales  and  romances  extremely  well  compoled— • 
lively  and  entertaining,  but  too  licentious. 

1.  Lcttres  delamarquife  de  *  *  *  *  au  comtc 

de  *  *  *  *,  i2mo.  z  vols.  1732.  1739, 
and  1753-^ 

2.  Tanzaiet  Neadarne,  hiftoire  Japonoife,  12 mo. 

2  vols.  1734,  and  1758. 

3.  Les  egaremens  du  coeur  et  de  Pelprit,  i2mo. 

1736,  &c. 

4.  Le  Sopha,  conte  moral,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1744. 

and  1763,  &c.  The  concluding  adventure 
is  painted  in  the  moft  lively  manner — the 
defcription  and  language  equal  to  any  thing. 
What  pity  that  fuch  circumftances  fhould 
attend  indecency. 

5.  Les   hcureux  Orphelins,   hiftoire  imitee    de 

Tanglois,  22mo.  2  vols.  1754. 

6.  Ah  quel  conte  !   i2mo.  1754. 

7.  La  Nuit  et  le  Moment  ou  les  Marines  de 

Cy there,  dialogue,  12  mo.  1745. 

8.  Lc 
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8.  Lc  Canape  couleur  dc  Feu,  12  mo.  174^.' 

9.  Le  Hazard  du  Coin  du  Feu,  izmo.  lyoj. 

10.  L*Ecunioir,  12  mo. 

11,  Tant  mieiix  pour  elle,  1 2mo. 

C  R  E  V  I  B  R. 

1.  Continuation  de  rhilloire  Romaine  de  M. 

Rollin,  i2mo.  16  vols.  1748. 
a.  Hiftoire  des  Empereurs  Romaines,  12 mo.  12 
vok.  1740. 
Are  his  beft  works. 

Costa. 

fTbe  marquis  of.  His  Eflai  fur  la  Recolte  des 
Grains,  in  the  Berne  memoirs,  1663,  vol.  3d.  is 
a  fenlible  and  ingenious  piece. 

Dalibard, 

Madame,     i.  Le  Porte  feuille  rendu,  ou  lettres 
hiftoriques,  i2mo.  1749. 

2.  Les  caprices  du  fort,  on  hiftoire  d'Emilie, 

12  mo.  2  vols.  1750. 

3.  Recueil  dc  Poefies,  i2mo.  1751. 

4.  Theatrical  pieces. 

D  A  N  G  IE  U  L. 

His  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  pradicc 
of  trade  and  commerce,  is  not  inconfiderable. 

1.  Retabliffement  des  manufadures  et  du  com- 

merce d'Efpagne,    traduit  de    TEfpagnol, 
i2mo.  1753. 

2.  Remarques  fur  les  avantages,  et  defavantages, 

de'la  France,  et  de  la  grande  Bretagne,  par 
rapport  au  commerce,  i2mo.  1754. 

Daquin. 
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D  E  K  I  S. 

Madame.  Niece  to  M.  de  Voltaire^  from  which 
je1ation(hip  (he  is  better  known,  than  by  her  Mau- 
vais  exemple  produit  autant  de  Vertus  que  dc 
vices,  nouvelle  EfpagnoL 

DecoP!*bt, 

His  Eflai  d'une  coUeAion  des  noms  Vulgaiiet 
on  Patois  des  Principales  Plantes  de  la  Suiflc,  is 
one  of  the  mod  ufeful  pieces  of  its  kind,  ever 
publifhed;  and  greatly  granting  in  moft  other 
countries*  It  is  jpublifhed  in  the  Berne  memoirs, 
1764,  vol.  2d. 

DlCHAMPS. 

His  Vie  des  peincres  Flamands,  Allemands, 
Holbndois,  8vo.  4  vols.  1764.  is  a  work  of  ufc, 
and  well  executed, 

DsSLANDBSi 

His  works  are  valuable  :   They  are  correct  and 
entertaining. 
I.  Landofii  poemata,  1713. 
1.  Reflexions  fur  Ics  grands  hommes  qui  font 
morte  en  plaifantant,   izmo.  1713  — 1732. 
and  1759. 

3.  L'Art  de  ne  point  s*ennuyer,  i2mo.  1715. 

4.  Nouveau  Voyage  d'Angleterre,   12 mo.  1717. 

5.  Hiftoire  critique  de  la  phiiofophie,    i2mo. 

4  vols.  1742,  and  1752. 

6.  Pigmalion,  ou  la  ftatue  animce,  i2mo.  1742- 

7.  L'Optique  des  moeurs,  i2mo,  1742. 

8.  Eflai  fur  le  marine  ct  lur  le  commerce,  8vo. 

1742- 

9.  Recucil 
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9-  Rccueil  de  difFercns  traites  de  phyfique,  ct 
d'hiftoire  naturelle,  i2mo.  3  vols.  1748. 

10.  Eflai  fur  la  marine  des  anciens  et  fur  les  vaif- 

feaux  de  gucrre,  i4ino.  1748. 

1 1.  Lettre  a  M.  ♦  ♦  *  treforicr  de  France,  12 mo. 

1748. 

12.  Hiltoire  de  la  Princeflc  de  Montfcrrat,  1 2mo. 

1749. 

13.  Lettres    fur  la   conftruflion    des  Vaifleaux, 

i2mo, 

14.  La  Fortune,  hi ftoire  critique,  12  mo.  1751. 

15.  Traite  fur  les  difFerens  degrcs  de  Ja  certitude 

morale  par  rapport  aux  connoiffances  hu- 
maines,  i2mo. 

16.  Lettre  critique  fur  Phiftoirc  navale  d'Angle- 

tcrre,  i2mo.  1752. 

17.  Pocta  Rufticantis  litteratum  otium,    izmo. 

1753- 

18.  La  Vie  de  M.  Conllance  premier  miniftre  da 

Roi  de  Siam,  i2mo.  1755. 

Desmarest. 

Well  known  for  his  hypothefis,  contained  in  his 
Diflertation  fur  Tancienne  jonftion  de  T Angleterrc 
^  la  France,  This  piece  carried  the  prize  of  the 
academy  of  Amiens,  X2mo.  1751. 

Desportes. 

A  painter  of  merit.  He  is  ranked  here  for 
two  pieces,  judicious  and  well  wrote :  Vie  de  M. 

le  Brun  premier  peintre  du  Roi. Difcours  fur 

I'etat  de  la  peinture  et  de  la  fculpture  en  France, 
&c.  at  the  head  of  the  Vies  des  cinq  premiers 
peintres  du  Roi,  i2mo.  175 1. 

Destouches. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  dramatic  poets  of 
France:  His  comedie3  are  natural,  lively,  and 
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charaSeriftical,  Oeuvrcs  dc  Theatre,   iimo.  lO 
vols,  lys^* 

DHEOtJERTy. 

His  EiTai  fur  les  incereis  du  commerce  m^* 
time,  i2mo.  1754,  is  a  judicious  piece. 

Diderot. 

One  of  the  mod  noted  authors  at  prefent  ia 
France:  He  has  compiled,  tranllared,  and  com- 
pofed,  numerous  works,  many  of  which  it  is  ima- 
gined are  unknown.  The  pieces  which  he  docs 
not  difavow  are  the  following. 

1.  Hiftoire   de   Grece  traduite  de  I'aoglois  dc 

Stanyan,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1743. 

2.  Principes  de  la  philofophie  morale,  ou   cffai 

furle  mcrite  et  la  vertu,  i2mo.  1745. 

3.  Diftionnaire  univerfel  de  medecine,   6  vols. 

folio,    1746.     In  conjunction  with  Eidous 
and  Touffaint. 
"  4.  Mcmoires  fur  differens  fujets  dc  mathemati- 
qucs,  8vo.  1748. 

5.  Lettre  fur  les  fourds  et   les  meuts,    lamo. 

•  »75i- 

6.  Penfecs   fur    rinterprctatlon    dc    la    nature^ 

12  mo.  1754. 

7.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopcedia, 

and  compofcd  a  confiderablc  part  of  it. 

8.  Lettre  fur  les  aveuglcs,  a  Tufage  de  ceux  qui 

voyent,  12  mo.  1749. 

9.  Les  Bijoux  indifcrctcs,  i2mo» 

10.  Les  Penfees  philofophiques,  i2mo. 

11.  Hiftoirq  ct  Ic  fecret  de  la  pcinture  en  cire* 

12.  Le  Fils  Nature!,  comedy.  • 

13.  Le  Pere  de  Famille,  comedy.  Thefe  dra- 
matic pieces  are  of  the  moft  agreeable  fpecies 
—mod  naturally  imagined^  and  elegantly  com- 
poled* 

14.  De 


t^..  De  la  Poefie  dramatiquc;     Publiftied  at  tfifi 
end  of  Le  Fere  de  P'amille.     It  is  a  very 
lively  eflTay;  full  of  penetrating  renDarks  and 
fallies  of  imagi:iation.     He  has  a  few  ob- 
fervations  on  domeftic   tragedy,  which  are 
remarkable. "  Ic  is   fometimes  de- 
manded if  domeftic  tragedy  ought  to  be  written  irt 
verfe  ?    And   I  anfwer  in  the   negative,   v/ithout' 
knowing  why.     And  yet  comedy  is  generally  com-' 
pofed  in  verfe — heroic  tragedy  is  written  in  verfe 
— Why  therefore  muft  not  this  ?     But  does  not 
this  fpecie  require  a  particular  ftile,  of  which  wd 
have  not  a  clear  idea  ?    In  which,  the  life  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  interefl:  rejedt,  the 
language  of  fymmetry  ?  Is  not  the  fituation  of  the 
perfonages  too  much  like  our  own,  to  allow  or 
a  regular  harmony  ?    But  to  return.     If  we  throvv 
the  hiftory  of  Charles  the  XIL  into  verfe,  it  will 
not  be  lefs  a  hiftory.     If  we  reduce  the  Henriade 
to  profe,  it  will  not  be  lefs  a  poem.     But  the  Jiif- 
torian  is  to  write  purely,  and  fimply'what  has  hap* 
pencd — what  may  not  always  floW  naturally  froni 

the  charafters,  however  ponible and  what  nei-» 

ther  moves,  nor  interefts,  except  in  i\\q  poffibitity  ot 
being  both  moving  and  interefting.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  poet  compofes  what  in  his  opinion  muft 
affedl  the  moft.  H^  imagines  the  events.  He 
feigns  the  difcourfes*.  He  changes  hiftory' to  thd 
ftandard  of  his  fancy.  The  important  point  with 
him,  is  to  be  wonderful  without  ceafmg  to  be  pro- 
bable. This  is  what  he  obtains,  in  conforming  to 
the  order  of  nature,  when  ftie  gives  birthto  c\tral 
ordinary  events,  and  prefcrves  them  by  Cdmmcrt 

circumftances. Such    is    the  funAion   of  the 

poet.  What  a  diftance  between  the  verfifyer  and 
nim.  But  do  not  imagine  that  I  defpife  the  firlt: 
His  talent  is  rare.  But  if  you  make  the  verfifier 
an  Apollo,  the  poet,  with  me,  will  be  an  Hfcrcu- 

/U  2  IW, 
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Ics.  Suppofc  a  lyre  in  the  hand  of  Hercules,  you 
will  not  rcjcdl  him  fbr  an  Apollo,  Give  Apollo  a 
dub,  thrOw  on  his  Ihoulders  the  hide  of  the  Lyon 

of  Nemaea ^you  will  not  irtiltake  him  for  an 

Hercules.— —Fitom  hence  we  find  that  a  tra- 
gedy in  profe,  is  as  much  a  poem^  as  one  in 
vcrfe;  and  it  is  the  fame  with  a  comedy  or  ro- 
mance ;  but  then  the  end  of  poetry,  is  more  ge- 
neral than  that  of  hiftory.  We  read  in  hiftorjr 
what  a  man  of  the  character  of  Henry  IV.  did, 
and  fufFercd  5  but  how  many  more  wonderful  cir- 
cumftances,  poflible  for  him  to  have  performed 
and  undergone,  of  a  nature  conformable  to  his 
charafter,  which  hiftory  offers  not,  but  which  poe- 
try   imagines  ! Imagination  I     That's    the 

quality,  without  which  there  cannot  be  a  poet, 
nor  a  philofopher,  nor  a  man  of  wit,  nor  a  rca- 
fonable  being,  nor  a  man  *• 

D  I  X  M  E  R  I  E. 

Author  of  innumerable  poetical  fquibs,  in  the 
literary  Journals,  particularly  the  Mcrdure.  His 
Contes  philofophiques  et  moraux,  12  mo.  2  vols. 
1765.  are  far  from  being  equal  to  Marmontel's. 
The  beft  of  them,  the  Huron  Reformateur,  he 
tells  us,  was  printed  and  inferted  againft  his  will ! 
It  is  in  ridicule  of  Rouffeau,  but  inferior  to  Mar- 
monters  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

D  O  X  A  T. 

His  Memoire  fur  le  Labourage,  in  the  Berne 
memoirs,  17^3.  vol.  3d.  is  a  praftical,  fenfiblc,  and 
judicious  eflay. 

D  u  c  L  o'^s. 

An  agreeable  writer,  well  known  by  fcvcral 
very  ingenious  works.     He  has  wrote 

♦  Page  32.  izxno.  edit. 

I.  Lc 
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1.  Lc  confcffions  du  Conite  de  *  *  *  *,  12  mo, 

2  vols.  1 741. 

2.  Acajou,  Conte,  4to.  and  f  2mo.  1744. 

3.  Hiftoire  de  la  Baronnc  dc  Luz,  i2mo,  1744. 

4.  Hiftoire  de  Louis  XI,  12010.  4  vols.  1745* 

5.  Confiderations  fur  les  mocurs  de  ce  fieclc, 

i2mo.  1751. 
6:  Memoires  pour  fcrvir  a  Thiftoire  dcs  Moeurs> 
i2mo.  1752. 

7.  Grammaire    generale    et   raifonne  (de    Port 

Royal)  avcc  des  rcmarques,  lamo.  1754. 

8.  Theatrical  pieces. 

D  U  P  I  N. 

His  political  works  abound  with  many  valuable 
pbfervations :  His  beft  pieces  arc, 
j^  Refutation  du  Livre  de  PElprit  des  Loix,  en 
ce  qui  concerne  le  commerce,  et  les  finances, 
i2mo.  3  vols.  1749. 
2.  Memoire  fur  les  blcds,  4to.  1748. 

D  U  RAND. 

A  voluminous  writer :  His  beft  works  are  his 
tranflations  from  Pliny,  and  his  Hiftoire  de  fci- 
zieme  fiecle,  1 2mo.  4  vols.  1 734. 

Dul>L£SSIS. 

His  Memoire  fur  les  prairies  natiirelles,  is  judi- 
cious. It  is  calculated  chiefly  for  the  province  of 
Champagne. 

D  U  P  O  M  T, 

His  piece  de  TExporution  et  de  Tlmportation 
des  grains,  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture 
at  Soiflbns,  is  very  valuable,  he  gives  a  multitude 
of  reafons  to  prove  the  expediency,  and  even  nc- 
ccflity,  of  allowing,  for  ever,  in  France  a  free 
trade  in  corn:  His  reafoning  is  indeed  unan- 
U  3  fwerable — . 
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fwerable~but  does  not  comprehend  alt  the  lub« 
\c&  offers. 

E  I  D  o  u  s. 

Has  compofed  and  tranflated  a  great^maay 
works,  fevcral  of  them,  of  "no  inconfidcrablc 
merit.  He  is  beft  known  by  the  articles  of  hcralr 
dry  in  the  jEncyclopcedia. 

E  S  p  A  O  N  A  C. 

1,  Eflai  fur  la  Science  de  la  guerre,  8vo.  3  vok. 

^.  Journal  hiftprlque  de  Ja  der|iicre  campagpcdu 
Rbi  en  1746,  2vo.  1747. 

3.  Campagne  de  Tarmee  du  Roi  en  1747,  8va 

I747r 

4.  Effai  fur  les  grandes  operations  de  la  guerre 

pour  fervir  de  fuite  a  TEffai  fur  la  Science 
de  la  guerre,  8vo.  4  vols.  1755. 

E  S  P  I  A  R   D, 

His  L'Efptit  des  Nations,  is  a  well  written 
piece  •,  but  all  political  eflays  which  have  fo  near 
^  connedion  with  the  fpirit  of  laws,  lie  undcr.4 
wonderful  difadvantage,  from  the  vaft  fupcriority 
pf  Montcfquieu's  works. 

E  S  P  I  E. 

^be  count  ef.  Well  knovyn  for  his  Manierc  dc 
fend  re  toutcs  fortes  d'ediftccs  incpmbuftibics^ 
}2mo.  1754. 

E  S  T  E  V  E, 

A  lively  and  agreeable  author :  His  knowledge 

js  confide rabie,  and  his  tafte^  elegant. 
I.  L'Origine  de  Univers,  i2mo.  1748.  , 

g,  L^  T^ijletc  du  Philpfophie,  izmo,  I 

4-  NoH^    j 


3.  Nonvelledecouvertedu  Principe  de  rharmonjc* 

4.  L'Efprit  des  Beaux  Arts,  2  vols.  i2mo.  1753- 

5.  Letire  a  un   ami,   fur    Texpofition  des  Ta- 

bleaux au  Louvre,  1753. 

6.  Traite  de  la  diftion,   j2mo.  1755. 

7.  Hiftoirc  generale  et  particulierc  de  Taftro- 

nomc,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1755. 

8.  Memoires  centre  M.  le  Chevalier  dc  Caufans, 

fur  la  quadrature  du  cercle. 

9.  Lettres  a  un  partifan  du  bon  gout  fur  Tei^po- 

fition  des  tableaux,  1755. 
10.  Nouvcaux  dialogues  fur  les  arts,  12 mo.  1755. 

E  X  p  1  L  L  Y. 

Bcft  known  by  his  geographical  and  aftronomi- 
cal  works,  and  particularly  by  his  Defcription 
iiiftorique — geographique  des  Ifles  Britanniqucs, 
Every  thing  concerning  thofe  iflands,  are  here 
treated  in  a  multitude  of  divifions  and  fubdi- 
vifions.  Situation,  extent,  foil,  produce,  rivers, 
ports,  revenues,  taxes,  forces,  government.  Jaws, 
iciences,  arts,  commerce,  religion,  politicks,  dlfpo- 
(ition,  virtues,  vices,  &?r.  (^c.  i^c. 

Emportbs. 

Le  Gentilhomme  Cuhivateur,  ou  corps  complet 
d'Agriculture,  traduit  de  TAnglois  de  M.  Hale, 
10  vols.  4to.  and  12 mo.  -A  moft  laborious 
tranflation  (with  notes)  of  a  work  not  worth  read- 
ing; becaufe  of  no  authority.  It  was  likewife 
tranflatcd  into  German,  and  printed  at  Hamburg. 
M.  Pagan  quotes  it  under  the  title  of  cet  excellent 
cuvrage  ^agriculture, 

Ernest. 

Author  of  Memoire  fur  le  Colfat.  Berne  me- 
moirs, 1764,  vol.  2d. 

U  4  ESTAING. 
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TE  S  T  A  1  N  G. 

The  count  £,     Better  known  for  the  gallantly 

and  courage^  with  which  he  attacked,  and  carried, 

.    the  Englifli  fettlements  on  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra, 

but  while  a  prifoner  on  bis  honour — than  for    his 

^rceablc  compofition  entituled  Les  Egaremcns  dc 

'  Julie. 

F  A  V  A  R  T. 

Chiefly  known  by  his  theatrical  pieces,  of  which 
he  has  wrote  great  numbers,  bcfides  Lcs  Con- 
quetes  du  Roi,  4to. 

F  A  V  A  R  T.      . 

'Madame.  Wife  of  the  preceding,  ^ompoies  for 
the  theatre. 

F  A  V  I  E  R, 

1.  Lc  Speftateur  Litteraire,  12 mo. 

2.  Effai  hiftoriquc  et  politique  fur  le  gouvcrn- 

ment,  prefent   dc  la  Hollande,    i2nio.  2 
vols.  1748. 

F  E   P  Y  R  E. 

A  volun^nous  editor :   His  own  pieces  are  but 
'  of  little  account,  except,  Le  Pour  ct  Contre,  from 
N*^.  240.  to  269.  vol.  19. 

Felice. 

His  Obfervat'ions  et  decouvcrtcs  fur  le  Chan- 
vre  et  fa  preparation,  in  the  Berne  memoirs, 
1765.  vol.  ift.  is  judicious  and  experimental. 

Flo  q^u  e  t. 
His  treatifes,  memoirs,  fcfr.  on  the  canals  In  the 

fouthera 
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Ibuthcm  provinces  of  France,  are  eftecmed,  and 
would  be  ufeful  in  any  language, 

Font. 

His  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  is  juft  and  elegant, 
l>ut  he  has  ventured  many  hypothefes,  which  will 
fcarcely  be  allowed. 

1.  Reflexions  fur  la  pcinture,  et  les  caufcs  dc  fon 

ctat  prefcnt  en  France,  lamo,  1746. 

2.  Lettres  de  Tautcur  dcs  Reflexions  fur  la  pein- 

ture,  i2mo.  1747- 

3.  Lettrc  fur  Thiftoire  du  Parlement  d* Angle- 

terre,  8vo.  1748. 

4.  L'Ombre  du  Grand  Colbert,   le  Louvre,  et 

la  ville  de  Paris,  12  mo.  1749,  and  1752. 

5.  Remerciment  des  habitans  de  ville  de  Paris  a 

fa  Majefte  au  fujet  de    Tachevemcnt  du 
Louvre,  8vo.  1749. 
6-  Lettre  fur  Cenie  a  madame  de  Grafligny, 
i2md.  1751. 

7.  Sentimens  fur  quelques  ouvrages  de  peintufe, 

fculpture,  &c. 

8.  Examen   d'un  eflai  fur  Tarchitefture,    8vo. 

1753- 

FONTENELLE. 

A  very  celebrated  freitch  author  of  confidera- 
ble  merit,  but  not  of  fuch  rare  excellency  as  the 
Abbee  Trublet  would  have  the  world  imagine. 
He  compofed  one  of  the  beft  of  his  works,  on 
the  fyftem  of  Defcartcs,  and  living  a  complete  cen- 
tury, he  faw  the  foundation  of  his  fabrick,  over- 
tui*ned  by  the  genius  of  Newton. 

1.  His  firfl:  work  was  a  poem,  which  gained  the 

french  academy's  prize  in  1675. 

2.  Dialogues  des  Morts. 

3.  Jugement  de  Pluton. 

4.  Des  Lettres  Galantes. 

5.  Hiftoirc 
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5.  Hiftoirc  4u  Ron|ieu  dc  Provence^ 

6.  Des  Difcours  fur  diflfer^ns  iujecs. 

7.  Vie  de  M.  ComeiUe. 

8.  Hiftoirc  des  Oracles. 

9.  Des  Eglogues. 

10.  La  Pluralite  des  Mondes,  and  other  pieceS| 

in  8  vols.  1 2 mo. 

11.  La  Ge6metrie.de  rinfini,  4to.  1724. 

J  2-  Didlionnairc  des  Sciences,  2  vols,  folio.  1732, 
begun  bjr  T.  Corneille. 

13.  Hiftoire  et  Memoires  de  T Academic   royafc 

des  fciences,  depuis  1699  jufqu*en  1741, 
avec  les  eloges  des  academiciens,  410.  48 
vols. 

14.  Eloges- des  academiciens  de  TAcademie  royale 

des  fciences,  i2mo.  4  vols.  1742. 

15.  Thcorie  des  tourbillons  carthefiens,  avec  des 

refltxions  fur  Tattraftion,  i2mo.  1752. 

16.  Preface  des  infiniments  pecits  du  marquis  de 

rhopital. 

17.  Diffcrtation  fur  la  liberte,  4  vols. 

FORBOKNAIS. 

One  of  the  beft  political  writers  in  France, 
on  the  fubjeft  of  commerce.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  pieces  5  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  beft. 

f.  Confiderations    fur    les    finances  d*Eip|gn^, 

j2mo.  1753. 
2.  Lc  Negociant  Anglois,  traduit  de  TAnglois, 
1 2 mo.  2  vols.  1753:. 

g.  Theorie  et  praftique  du  commerce,  et  de  la 

marine,  traduit  de  TEfpagnol,  4to.  1 753. 

4.  Elemens  du  commerce,  2  vols.  12  mo.  1754. 

5.  Queftions  fur  le  commerce  des  Francois  au 

Levant,  i2mo.  1755. 

6.  Examcn  des  avanta^cs  ec  des  d^favantages  dc 

la 
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la  prohibition  des  toilcs  peintes,'    i2m05 
1755.  * 

^.  L'Examcn  de  PEfprit  des  Loix. 
8.  Lettre  a  M.  Negociant  de  Lyon,  12  mo.' 
.  Q.  Rechcrchcs  ct  confiderations  fur  les  finances^ 

8vo, 
IP.  Lettre  d*un  Banquier,  12 mo, 

F  O  R  M  E  Y.  ' 

This  gentleman,  I  think,  I  may  aflert  is  at  lead 
one  of  the  moft  voluminous  authors  in  Europe, 
There  may  be  fome  writers  in  the  german  lan- 
guage, that  equal  him  in  this  refpeft,  but  very 
few,  either  in  France,  Spain,  Italy  or  England. 

1.  Rccucil  de  Pieces  fur  les  affaires  de  Teledidoii 

duRoi  de  Pologne,  4to.  1732. 

2.  Bjbliotheque    Germanique  journal  Litterairc 

d^Allemagne,     ct     nouvelle    Bibliothcquc 
Germanique,  from    1733    to    the    prcfenj 
times. 
5.  Le  Fidcle  fortiiie  par  la  Grace,  4to.  1736, 

4.  Ducatiana,  8vo.  2  vols.  1738. 

5.  Mercure  ct  Minerve,  1738. 

6.  Amufemens  Litteraires  moraux  ct  poIitiqucS| 

1738. 

7.  Sermons  de^M.  Reinbeck,  traduits  de  rAUct 

mande,  1738. 
$.  Correfpondance  entre  deux  amis  fur  la  fuc- 
ceflion  de  Juliers,  ct  de  Bergutrs,  4to.  1738. 
o.  Hiftoire  de  la  fucceffion  de  Juliers,  ct  de  Ar- 
gues, 4to.  1738. 
JO.  Sermons  fur  divers  textes  de  Tecriture  Sainte, 

8vo.  1739. 
J  I,  Remarques  hiftoriques  fur  les  medailles  et  les 
monnoyes,    trad u it  de  TAllcmand  de  M. 
Keehler,  4to.  1740. 
|2.  Journal  de  Berlin,  4to.  1740. 

Q  13.  Me- 
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^3-  Memoires  pour  fcrvir  a  rhiftoire  et  au  droit 
public  de  PoIogDe,  craduic  du  Latin  de  JLei^ 
nich,  8vo.  1741. 

14.  Vic  dc  M,  Jean  Philippe  Baratier,  8vo*  1741. 

15.  La  Belle  Wolfiennc,  8vo,  6  vols.  i74i,and^ 

1753- 

16.  Ocuvres  de  Franjois  Villon,  avec  des  noteS| 

8vo.  174?. 
17-  Several  articles  in  the  Encyclopocdia, 
?8.  L' Ami  St.  Pierre,  8vo.  1742, 

19.  Strmon  fur  la  Paix,  8vo.  1742. 

20.  Reflexions  philofophiqucs  fur  Pimmortalite  dp 

Tame  raifonnable,  traduic  de  rAllein;:nd  dc 

M.  Reinbcck,  8vo.  1 744, 
2!,  La  Balance  de  I'Europc,  traduit  du  Latin  dc 

M.  Kahle,  8vo.  1744. 
22.  Hiftoire  et  ni^moircs  de  Tacadennie  royale  des 

fciences  et  belles  Ifetires  de  Pruffe,   4to.  20 

vols.  1746/and  1766. 
25.  Panegyriquc  du  Roi,  8vo.  1745. 

24.  Sermon  fur  ks  gratuitcs  dc  Teternel,    8^a 

1746. 

25.  Projet  d'un  ctabliffement  en  faveur  des  pau- 

vres,  410.  17^0. 

26.  Memoirc  powr  I'etabliffement  d*un  ccolc  dc 

Charite,  4to.  1 747, 

27.  Sermons  pour  la  dedicace  de  cette  ccolc,  49). 

J747- 

28.  Relations  de  laditecco!c,  18  vols. 

29.  Medulla  Wolfiana,  8vo.  1746. 

30.  ConfeiivS  pour  former  une  Bibliotheque,  Syo. 

1746.  1751.  1755.  1756.      ^  , 

31.  EfiTai  fur  la  necelfitedc  la  Revelation,  1747. 

32.  La  Logique  des  Vraifecnblances,  1747. 

33.  Rrchtrches  fur  Ics  tiemens  dc   la  maticre, 

J  2:110.  1747. 

34.  Traitvj  dfs  ciic'ux  ct  du  monde,  par  Sallufte  Ic 

p'.ilolophe,  Svc.  174?^. 

"^5.  L'idec, 
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55.  L'idee,  la  regie,  et  le  modele  de  la  perfcaioo, 
en  trois  fermons,  8vo.  1748. 

36.  Escpofitiori  abregee  du  plan  du  roi  poiir  hi 

Reformation  de  lajuftice,  8vo.  1748. 

37.  Epiftola  ad  Emin.     Card.     Qucrinum,  410. 

1749. 

38.  Pcnfees  Raifonnables  oppofces  aux  Penfccs 

Philofophiques,  8vo,  1749,  1756. 

39.  Lcttre  dc  M.  Gervaife  Holmes  a  Tauteur  dc 

laLettre  fur  les  aveiigles,  8vo.  1750. 

40.  Vindiciae  Reformatorum,  8vo.  1756. 

41.  Bibliotheque  impartiale,  1750,  16  vols.  iy66. 

42.  Le   Syfteme   dc  vrai  bonheur,    8vo.   ly 50m 

'751- 
-4.3.  Eflai  fur  la  perfedion,  8vo.  1751. 

44.  Examen  de  rufiire,  8vo.  1751. 

45.  Dedicace  du  Diftionnaire  de  Menage,  folio, 

2  vols.  1750. 

46.  Le  PbilofopJhe  Chretien,  4  vols.  1756. 

47.  La  Theorie  de  la  fortune,  8vo.  1751. 

48.  Lettres  fur  la  Predication,  1753. 

49.  Melanges    Philofophiques,     12 mo.    2    vols. 

'754- 

50.  Catalogue  Raifonne  de  la  libraire  —  d'etiennp 

dc  Bordeaux,  8vo.  4  vols.  1754. 

51.  La    comtefle  Suedoife,    traduit  de  Gellert, 

8vo.  17^4. 

52.  Abregc  d'hiftoire  univerfelle  par  M.  la  Croze 

rev6  et  continue,  8vo.  1754. 

53.  Examen    philofopbique  dc    la  liaifon   reelle 

qu*il  y  a  enire  les  faiences,  et  les  mceurs, 
8vo,i755. 

54.  L*Abeille  dp  Parnafle,  8vo.  10  vols.  1750. 

55.  Sermons  prononces  dans  qudques  circonftan-* 

ces  extraordinaires,  8vo.  1755. 
g6.  Journal  Epiftolaire,  8vo.  1755. 
57.  Le  Reveil  d*Epimcnide  avec  d'autres  pieces, 

8vo.  1755. 

58.  Care- 
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^.  CattfAifme  raifonne,  8vo.  175^. 

gg.  Eflai  fur  Ic  Beau  par  le  P.  Andre,  avcc  ufl 

difcours  preliminaire  ec  des  reflexions  fur 

legofit,  8vo.  1756. 

60.  Le  triotnphe  dc  Tevidencc,    8vo,    2    vols. 

1756. 

61.  L'Abrege  du  droit  de  la  nature  ct  dcs  gens 

de  M.  Wolf. 

62.  Traduftion  du  Praedium  Rufticum  dc-  Vor* 

miere,  8vo. 

63.  Eloge  des  Academiciens  dc  Berlin^ 

64.  Avantages  de  la  Vieilleflc,  i2mo.  1757. 

65.  Confolations  pour  les  perfonnes  valetudinaires, 

8vo.  1757. 

66.  Encyclopedic  portative,  i2mo»  1757* 

6y.  Monument  a  la  memoire  de  la  fille  la  plos 
cherie,  i2mo.  1757. 

68.  Dc  la  Mort. 

69.  Sermon  a  I'occafion  de  k  viftoire  de  Prague* 

70.  Lettres  fur  Tetat  prefent  des  fciences. 

71.  Principcs  de  morale  dedults  dc  .I'uiage  dcs 

faculties,  i2mo.  2  vols,  1762. 

72.  Le  Philofophe  Payen,  i2mo.  3  vols.  1762. 

73.  Difcours  philofophiques  de  Maximede  Tyf. 

traduits  du  Grec,  i2mo.  1764. 

74.  Principes  de  morale  appliquees  aux  determl^ 

nations  de  la  Volonte^  12 mo.  a  vols.  1765. 
And  many  others. 

FranchevilLe* 

Is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces  which 

have  been  well  received  :  The  beft  are, 

I.  Hiftoire  generale  et  particulicrc  des  finances^ 

contcnant  le  Tarif  de  1664,  2  vols.  4to< 

1738.  and  1746. 

a.  Hiftoire  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indies,  1738. 

4to.  part  of  a  work  of  40  vols*  4to.  the  pu- 

biicatioB 
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blication  o£  which  was  interrupted  by  his 
being  obliged   to  fly  his  country. 

3.  Relation  c'urieufe  de  plufieurs  pays  nouveHc- 

ment  decouverts,  8v6.  1741. 

4.  Hiftoire  des  premieres  expeditions  de  Charle- 

magne, 8vo.  1 741. 

5.  Le  Speftateur  AUemagnc,  i2mo.  1743. 

6.  L*6bfervateur  Hollandois,  8vo.  1 745. 

^.  Nouveau  catalogue  debons  fruits  public  en 
faveur  des  amateuts,  i2mo.  1753. 

Frederick    V, 

Kiftg  of  Truffia.  This  monarch's  Memoirei 
pour  fervir  a  THiffoire  de  Brandebourg,  is  a  work 
ivhich  flood  in  no  need  of  a  royal  name  to  recom- 
rtiend  it :  It  has  genuine  merit.  His  Character  of 
Voltaire  is  extfemdl/  lively,  and  full  of  wit.  His 
poetical  pieces,  The  Oeuvres  de  Philofophe  Sans 
Souci  (if,  as  it  ha^  been  faid,  they  are  really  his) 

have  wonderful  poetic  merit There  are  few 

pieces  of  poetry  in  the  French  language  equal  td 
thefti.  Burfon^e  of  the  fentimcnts  are  very  repre- 
Js^nfible.  The  following  (hort  extracts  wiH  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  moral  dodtrines  contained  in 
themk 

Le  Sage  de  fang  ffoid  doit  regarder  la  mort  j 
Des  maux  de^fperes  fon  fecours  nous  ddivre, 
II  n'fift  plus  de  jourmens  des  qu'on  ceflfe  de 

vivre ; 
Qui  connait  le  trepas  ne  le  fuit  ni  le  craint. 


De  Pavenir,  cher  Keith,  jugeons  pair  le  pafle, 
Comme  avant  que  jc  fufie  il    n'avait  point 

penfc, 
De  m6me  apres  ma  mort  quand  toutes  pies 

partita 

Par 
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Par  la  corruption  fcront  aneantics 

Far  un  meme  deftin  il  ne  penfcra  plus  i 

Non,  rien  n'eft  plus  certain  foyons-en  convalfi^ 

cus, 
Des  que  nous  finiflbns  notre  ame  eft  eclipfSe. ' 
£Ue  eft  en  tout  femblable  a  la  flamme  elancee 
Qui  part  du  bois  ardent  dont  elle  le  nourrit, 
£t  des  qu'll  tombe  en  cendre  elle  bailie  et 

pent. 

P  It  S  R  0  N. 

Better  known  by  criticizing  the  works  of  others, 
than  by  producing  good  ones  of  his  own.  He  15 
the  author  of  the  Lettres  fur  quelques  ecrits, 
i2mo.  13  vols,  and  the  continuation  under  tbe 
title  of  L'Annce  Littfrairc,  publiflied  periodi- 
cally. 

France. 

His  Reflexions  fur  les  Labours  de  la  haute 
Champagne,  is  a  judicious  work  abounding  with 
many  juft  remarks  on  the  agriculture  of  that  pro- 
vince. His  Eflai  fur  la  Culture  des  Sainfoin  cd 
Haute  Champagne,  is  likewife  a  valuable  piece. 

F  R  E  z  I  s  R. 

Beft  known  by  his  Voyage  de  la  Mer  du  Sud 
auxc6tes  Chili  et  du  Peroufaiten  1712,  1712, 
17x4.  4to.  1716. 

G  A  L  I  E  N. 

Madam.  Apologie  des  Dames,  appuycc  fur 
rhiftoire,  i2mo.  1735. 

G  A  L  L  I  M  A  R  D. 

His  mathematical  works  are  much  efteemed  in 
France.    They  are  numerous. 

Galis- 
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G  A  L  I  S  S  O  N  N^I  B  R  £• 

"Marquis  dela.  Much  better  known  by  his  com- 
nianding  againft  admiral  Byng,  than  by  his  Me« 
moires  fur  les  limites  de  TAcadie,  4to.  2  vols. 
^754-3  vok.  1755. 

Gamach£S. 

ttis  beft  works  are, 

1.  Aftronomie  phyfique,  4to.  1740. 

2.  Nouveau    fyfteme   du    mouvcment,    i2mc% 

1721. 

Garb  N  GEO  T. 

His  ellays  in  Surgery  are  well  known,  and 
much  valued* 

Gaufridu 

Baron  de.  His  Refutation  des  Peniees  Philofo- 
phiques  par  les  feules  lumieres  de  laRaifon,  12010. 
17 Sly  have  merit— but  are  a  million  of  degrees 
behind  M.  DideroL 

G  A  U  T  r  £  R. 

Bed:  known  by^  his  valuable  mifcellai^,  entitu-^ 
led  Obfervations  fur  Thiftoire  naturelle,  fur  la  phy* 
fique,  et  fur  la  peintuie,  410.  4  vols.  i2mo. 
6  vols.  1752. 

G  O  D  I  N. 

His  Tables  aftronomiques,  4to.  and  his  ma- 
chines and  inventions  approuve  par  Tacademie  des 
Sciences,  6  vols.  4to.  1735,  arc  wcU  efteemed. 

X  GoMBz; 
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G  O  M  £  Z« 

Maiamt.    An  agreeable  aiid  moft  emataining 

writer:  pofiefied  of  a  warm  and  lively  imagination, 

which  rendered  her  fully  equal  to  aH  the  genius  c£ 

Romance.  . 

It  Lettre  fur  le  pocme  du  Clovis  de  St.  Didicr, 

8vo.  1725* 
i.  Hiftoire  fecrette  de  la  conqucte  de  Grenade^ 

i2mo,  1723. 
3i  Oeuvres    melees  con  tenant  fcs  tragedies  ct 
V         autres  ouvrages,  i2nio.  1724. 
'  4.  Anecdotes  Peifannes,  2  vols.  i2mo.  1727. 
jj.  Le  Triomphe  de  TEloquence,  i^mo,  1730, 
€.  Entretiens  nofturnes  de  Mercure  et  dc  la 
Renommee,  i2mo»  1731. 

7.  La  jcune  Alcidiane,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1733. 

8.  Hiftoire  d'Ofman  Empereur  de  Turcs,  i2mo. 

2  vols.  1734. 
.9.  Les  Cent  nouvelles^  i2mo.  18  vols.  173a. 
10.  Journees  amufantesy  12 mo.  8  vok.  1733. 
;i.  Hiftoiredu  Comte d*Oxfort^  i2mo.  1737. 

12.  Crementine  Reine  de  Sanga^  i2mo.  2  vols. 

1740. 

13.  La  Belle  Affcmblee^  i2mo.  4  vols.  1750. 

14.  Theatrical  pieces. 

G  o  u  G  E  T. 

A  writer  of  great  reputation  :  his  hiftorical  rc- 
fearches  are  of  authority,  and  well  compofed. 
His  beft  works  are, 

1.  Supplement  au  Didtionnaire  de  Moreri,  2  vols. 

folio,  1735. 

2.  Nouveau  Supplement  au  Didlionnaire  de  Mo- 
'       reri,  folio,  2  Vote.  1749. 

3.  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Ecclefiaftiques  du 

dix-huitiemc  Siccle,  8vo.  2  vols.  1736. 

4.  Dc 


4.  D6  Tetatf  des  fcienccs  en  France  depuis   la 

Mort  db  Charlbmagne  jufqu'a  cellc  du  Roi 
Roberr,  12 mb.  1737.  ^'^*?  P*^^^  carried 
the  ^rize  (A  the  academy  of  I'nfcriptions  and 
BeUts  Lettres.  », 

5.  Difcours  t\xi  le  rend'uvellementdcs  ecudes  de* 

puis  Te  quatbteiem^  fieclc,  4to. 
%  L'Kiiflioire  dd  Ife  poefie  Franfois. 
7.  BibliotKeque  Frarifoife,  ou  Miftoiire  de  la  litte- 

rature  Frahfoire,  r 8' vols.  410. 
^.  L*bri^inc  des  Ibix,  arts  ^t  fciences,  4to.  3  vols. 

175?.     The  beftof  his  works,  and  one  of 

tlh^  moft'ufeful  the  age  has  produced. 

G  O'ti'  D  A  R. 

I  know  not  of  any  piece  he  is  the  author  of,  e3C- 
cept  the  Penfees  Divenes^  1 2mo.  1 750.  The  moft 
VJifficult  (Jf  air  the  methods  of  compofing,  is  that  in 
detached  thoughts  and  fentences,  Rochcfoucault 
lias  mad^  the  world  delicate^  we  cannot  after  read- 
ing his  work,  bear  with  any  thing  in  that  ftile  that 
is  not  ftriking:  This  author  is  far  from  being  ex- 
tellent  \  but  I  will  tranflate  a  palTage  or  two  from 
film,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  his  manner. 

**  Ail  the  art,  all  the  application,  and  all  the 
care,  which  the  women  exert  after  the  men,  con- 
fifts  in  nothing  more  than  fhowing  themfclves  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  really  are." "  Among 

women,  opportunity  is  every  thing,  and  thofe  men 
Who  know  how  to  introduce,  or  give  birth  to  it 
always  fucceed  in  theic  defigns  againft  them." — — 
*'  The  (how  of  modcfty,  and  the  appearance  of 
Virtue  are  employed  by  fome  women  to  excite  the 
fire  of  Love.  Wo  then  betide  the  men.  who  fall 
into  their  fnares.  ^  We  diftinguifti  eafily  between 
a  coquet,  and  a  woman  of  pleafure:  The  vices 
which  they  aim  not  to  conceal  furnifti  us  with 
afms  againft  themfclves :    but  they  who  borrow 

X  2  the 
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the  mafk  of  wifdom  to  entangle  us  in  their  dhaiis 

know  how  to  render  them  etemal.**-^ ^^  Moft 

women  prefer  the  pleafure  of  being  diverted  to 
that  of  being  beloved.** **  Much  greater  vir- 
tues are  neceflary  to  preferve,  than  to  acquire 

fricnds.**-^^ "  Moft  men  employ  half  their  lies 

in  fecking  the  means  of  lofing  the  other  half." 

"  A  great  politician,  is  a  man  who  poflefics 

an   infinity  of  virtues  mixed  with  an  infinity  of 

great  vices.** "  We  are  for  ever  reproaching 

the  women  with  thofe  defe£ts  which,  on  the  con- 
crary,  we  ought  to  think  amiable.  If  they  wcr«  to 
corrcft  an  infinity  of  fmall  vices,  with  which  the 
men  are  continually  at  war,  nothing  would  be 
more  infipid  than  the  company  of  women.** 

Grapfigny. 

Madame.  Chiefly  known  for  her  Lettres  d'unc 
PefuVienne,  i2mo.  1747,  and  1749.  and  2  vols, 
l2mo.  1751',*  with  an  Introduction.  And  Ccnie  a 
Comedy. 

G  R  £  S  S  £  Ti 

One  of  the  moft  lively  and  agreeable  poets  at 
prefeot  in  France :  His  Ver-veit  is  lively  and  ele- 
gant, and  the  beft  of  his  pieces.  They  are  collefted 
in  an  edition  under  the  title  of  Oeuvres  diverfcs, 
1 2 mo.  1748.  His  letter  to  the  duke  deChoilcul 
on  the  publication  of  the  negotiation  for  peace  in 
1762,  contains  a  paffage  worth  quoting.  "In 
publilhing  the  papers  of  that  negotiation.  Sir,  you 
leave  to  all  the  world,  the  liberty  of  b'eing  politi- 
cians for  the  time  -,  or  at  leaft  of  their  thinking 
themfclves  fuch;  for  myfelf,  who  •till  now,  was 
never  a  meddler  with  the  good  nor  the  bad,  fuflfcr 
me  to  ufe  this  general  permiflion.  It  appears  to 
me,  Sir,  that  the  forgetfulnefs  of  one  word,  was 
very  effential  to  the  ill  fucccls  of  the  conferences, 

aU 
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all  would  have  been  conciliated  if  the  Englifli  had 
reflcdled  one  moment  on  the  name  of  Fontenoi.** 

TThis  ftroke  is  ridicule  itfclf,   it  is  a  fpepial 

piece  of  abfurdity,  to  talk  of  recalling  to  mind. 

a  vi6tory  gained  fome  twenty  years  ^go,  and  aftcr- 

"w^ards  fuccee^ed  by  twenty  defeats,  as  a  confolation 

to  the  minifter  of  an  unfuccefsful  people :  it  ought 

only  to  be  underftood  as  a  reproach  on  his  mini- 

ftry's  not  producing  another  Fontcnoi,  infteadof 

the  trifling  fenfe  in  which  M.  Greflct  means  it. 

A  fcnfible  people  whq  have  not  the  liberty  of 

fpeaking,  (hould  int)ad  times  be  filent — vanity- is 

allowed  them  in  good  ones;    the  late  war  with 

them  Ihould  have  been  the  period  of  taciturnity 

itfelf ;  it  was  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  reweavc  the 

laurels  of  former  heroes  for  their  unworthy  fuccef- 

fbrs,  it  is  introducing  comparifons  which  tend  not 

to  their  advantage. 

Grapfenreid. 

A  fenfible,  praftical,  and  ingenious  author  oa 
l^^ur^l  Oeconomicks.  He  is  beft  known  by  his 
pieces  in  the  Berne'  Memoirs. 

1.  Enumeration  de  quekiues  arbrcs  et  plantes 

etrangeres,  qui  pfantecs  depuis  pluGeurs  an- 
nees  en  pleine  terrc  a  Worb,  ont  ib^tenu  la 
rigueur  du  climat,  fans  ctrc  couvcrtes,  1764. 
yoL  ift. 

2.  Defcription  du  Robinia,  arbre  de  Sibcrie,i763. 

vol.  2d. 

3.  Eflai  fur  les  avantages  «t  les  inconv^niens  des, 

pmmunes,  du  parcours,  et  du  paturage, 

G  U  E  R. 

I.  Cefar  aveugle  et  voyageur,  12 mo.  1740- 
i.  Moeurs  et  ufages  des  Turcs*  4to.    z  vols; 
1746. 

X  3  3.  Hiftoire 
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3.  Hiftoirc  dc  rclcaricUe,  izmo.  3  yok.  ly^z^ 

G  U  I  G  N  E  S. 

One  of  the  moft  Ic^irncd  n)e;i  in  the  orient^  lan- 
guages in  Europe,  he  U  well  ,kr>ow,n  by  hi? 

1.  Mcmoire  hiftorique  fui*  rorig^nc  de3  Hun5>  ct 

desXurcs,  ^2  mo,  1748. 

2.  Hiftoirc  des  Huns,  4to.  1758. 

3.  Memoire  pour  prouver  qjup  Ic?  Ci^inois  ^nt 

unecolonie  Egyptienne,  ^inap.    -   '    ^ 

G  u  y  o  N* 

His  beft  works  are, 

1.  Hiftoirc  des   Empires  et  des  ReppbliqucSy 

i2mo.  12  vols.  1738. 

2.  Hiltbirc  des  Amazones,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1741. 

3.  Hiftoirc  des   Indes  Orientales,  anciennes  ct 

modernes,  i2mo.  3  vols.  1744. 

4.  Eflai  critique  fur  retabliffement,  et  la  tranfla- 

'  tion  de  Tempirc  d'Occidcnt,  4to.  1 753. 

H  A  M  £  L« 

This  celebrated  gentleman  ought  juftly  to  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  men  France 
ever  produced.  He  direfts  his  enquiries  in  a  path 
^hich  has  ltd  him  to  truths  of  equal  importance 
to  mankind  in  general^  and  the  french  nation  in 
particular.  There  are  very  few,  among  the  im- 
mcnfe  number  of  authors  whofc  works  overljprcad 
the  face  of  the  globe,  that  in  real  utility  are  to  be 
compared  to  M.  du  Hamel.  He  has  produced  no 
piece  that  is  not  of  great  importance. 

1.  Traite  de  la  fabrique  dts  manoeuvres  ppur  Ics 

Vaifleaux,   ou  I'art  de  la  corderie  perfec- 
tionne,  4to.  1747. 

2.  Traite  de  la  culture  des  Terres,  traduit  en 

partie  de  PAngloi's,    i2mo.  4  vols.  1750, 
ind  6  vols.  176^.  •         . 

3.EIC. 
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5-  Elemens  d'architedlure  naval^,  4to.  tyg2, 
4.  Traite  de  la  confcrvatbn  des^grains,  12010. 

1753^ 
3.  Experiences  et  Reflexions  fur  la  culture  des 
terres^  420)0.  1753- 

6.  Experiences  de  la  nouvelle  Culture  de^  Ter- 

rcs    faites   pendant   Tanncc    1753.    i2mo. 

1754- 

7.  Traite  des  Arbres^  4to.  2  vols.  1755. 

8.  La  Phyfique  des  Arbres,  410.  2  vols.  1758. 

9.  Elemens  d'agriculture,  i2moi  2  vols.  1762, 

10.  De  Texploitatton  des  fiois,  on  moyens  d'eri 

tircr  un  parti  avantageux,  et  d'en  faire  une 
jufte  eftimation  ;  avec  la  defcription  des  arts 
qui    fe    pradiquent  dans   les  forets,    410. 
2  vols.  1764. 

11.  Avis  pour  letranfport  par  mer  des  Arbres, 

12.  Moyens  de  conlerver  la  Sante  aux  equipages 

des  Vaifleaux. 

1 3.  Memoircs  fur  la  Garance. 

All  thefe  works  are  highly  valuable :  but  not 
equally  fo;  the  treatife  on  the  prefervation  of 
grain  contains  a  defcription  of  new  invented 
grgnaries  of  a  moft  admirable  conftruftion  for 
keeping  corn  any  number  of  years,  without  the. 
leaft  damage.  There  could  not  be  a  more  ufeful 
difcovcry  for  any  country,  for  by  means  of  them, 
large  farmers  who  are  rich  enough  to  fpeculate  on 
corn,  may  in  \ery  cheap  years  fave  the  product  of 
^hcir  farms  'till  better  ones  arrive — and  thofe 
countries  whofe  wretched  politicks  induce  them  to 
creA  fublick  graiparies,  may  ufe  thefe,  which  ar? 
not  an  hiindredth  part  of  the  expence  of  common 
ones,  and  fifty  times  as  efficacious.  His  treatifes 
on  woods  are  extremely  valuable,  and  compofcd  on 
that  only  juft  foundation  of  knowledge,  experience 
4nd  philofopl^ical  obfervation.     The  experiments 

X4  in 
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in  Agriculture,  which  he  made  himleif,  are  judid- 
ous,  but  lye  nearly  open  to  the  fame  obje6tions  as 
thofe  of  M.  de  Chateauvieusc.  His  barrel  drill  is 
fimple  and  extremely  ingenious.  The  works  con- 
cerning the  Marine,  are  much  efteemed. 

H  A  L  L  £  R. 

I.  Lifte  des  arbres  et  arbuftes  fauvages  de  h 
Suiffc.    Berne  Memoires,  17  63,  vol.  ad. 

H  A  R   P   E. 

Well  known  for  his  very  fenfible  piece,  entitu- 
led,  Le  Cultivateur  enrichi  par  les  Prcs  Artificiels. 
Berne  Memoircs,  1763,  vol.  2d. 

Herrenschvand. 

His  bcft  work  is  the  effay  Des  divers  obftades 
de  notre  agriculture  et  induftrie,  particulierement 
des  inconveniens  des  communes*  Berne  Memoires, 
1763,  vol.  4th. 

Hautchamps. 

His  Hiftoire  du  fyfteme  des  Finances  fous  la 
Minorite  de  Louis  XV.  izmo.  3  vols.  1739,  is  a 
judicious  work,  abounding  with  many  fenfible  ob- 
servations. 

H  E  c  <UJ  E  T. 

1.  Catalogue  des  Eftampes  gravccs  d'apres  Ru- 

bens -,  enfemble  un  fecret  pour  blanchir  les 
Eftampes,  12  mo.  1745. 

2.  Catalogue  de  TOeuvrc  de  F.  Poilly,  gravcur 

du  Roi;  et  des  eftampes  graves  d'apres 
Wauvermans ;  avec  un  fecret  pour  decoler 
les  deileins  a  Tencre  de  la  Chine,  lamo. 
1752- 

Hel. 
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Hblvetius, 

His  famous  work  de  rE^fprit  4to.  1758,  and 
i2tno.  2  vols.  1759,  has  carried  his  name  over  all 
£urape.  It  is  philoibphicil — but  in  many  inftan- 
ces  borders  on  paradox. 

H  E  L  L  E. 

1.  Lq  catalogue  des  tableaux  et  ellampes  deM. 

Gerfaint,  qui  eft  a  la  fuite  du  catalogue  de 
fcs  livres. 

2.  Catalc^e  raiflbnnee  de  toutes  les  pieces  qui 

forment  Tocuvre  de  Rembrandt,  par  G^r- 
faint,  et  mis  au  jour  avec  des  augmentations 
et  la  vie  de  Rembrandt,  i2mo.  1751. 

3.  Catalogue  raifonne  d'un  cabinet  de  diverfes 

curiofites  (de  M.  Cottin)  12 mo.  1752, 

Renault. 

Known  all  over  Europe,  by  his  Abridgment— 
a  work  of  extraordinary^  merit* 

1.  A  Difcourfe  which  gained  the  French  acade- 

my's prize  in  1707. 

2.  Abrege  chronologique  de  Thiftoire  de  France, 

4to.  1746,  and  2  vols.  8vo. 
.3.  Nouvcau  Theatre  Francois,  ou  Francois  If. 
Roi  de  France,  8vo.  1747. 

4.  Reveil  d*Epimenide,  comedy  in  a  coUeftion 
'     printed  at  Berlin, 

Herbert. 

His  work  entituled  Effai  fur  la  Police  generale 
des  Grains,  fur  leur  prix  et  fur  les  efFets  de  Tagri- 
culture,  8vo.  17533  and  i2mo.  1754,  is  a  valuable 
piece.        ' 

HC7M- 
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H  U  M  9  «  K  T^ 

Among  feveral  other  wofks^  the  follQwing  trc 
WQrtby  of  attention. 

1.  Traice  des  Sieges,  8vo.  ly^y* 

2.  Nouveau  Traite  du  Nivellcnient,  8vo.  1750. 

3.  Abrege  hiftoriqiie  dc  rorigine  et  du  progres 

de  la  gravure,  8vo. 
^  L'Art  du  Genie  pour  inftruftion  des  ^s  de 
puerre,  gvp.  3  vols.  i755,&c. 

J5AKNERBT. 

His  Meimoire  fur  la  Marne  in  the  Bern  Mc- 
poirfif  1763,  voL  2d.  is  a  valuable  piece. 

J  o  N  c  o  u  «.  T. 

Has  tnnffated  e  vaft  number  of  books  from  the 
Englilh  language.  He  is  beft  known  by  his 
Hiftoire  Univerlellc,  in  14  vols.  410. 

J  0  tr  R  D  A  If . 

Among  many  other  works  of  his,  the  Hiftoire 
de  Pyrrhus  Roi  d'Epire,  i2mo.  7  vols,  1749,  and 
bis  Hiftoire  d'Ariftomene  general  des  Meffcniens, 
j2mo.  1749,  are  well  known,  and  have  merit. 

J  V  L  I  E  N. 

Madame.  Is  well  known  for  her  Le  Quadricide, 
ou  Paralogifme  prouve  geomctriquement  dans  la 
quadrature  de  M.  de  Caufans,  4to.  1755. 

J  U  V  K  N  E  L. 

His  Eflai  fur  Thiftoire  des  Belles  Lettres,  des 
Sciences  et  des  Arts,  8vo.  4  vols.  1 749,  is  a  ufe- 
ful,  and  agreeable  work. 

4.  Lacombe. 
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L  A  C  O  M  B  £• 

He  has  publifhed  a  great  jnany  works,  fomc  of 
Yfhich  have  been  well  received  the  following  are 
his  beft. 

*  1.  Diftionnaire   portatif  des   Beayx  Arts,  Svo. 
1753- 

2.  Le  Salon,  i2mo,  1753. 

3.*  Le  Speftacle  dcs  Be^ux  Arts,  i2nio.  1757* 

4.  Revolutions   de  TEmpire  de  Ruflie,   i2tf\o. 

1760. 

5.  Hiftoi're  de  Chriftine  Reine  de  Su6de,   i2n)o. 

"  1762.  This  is  his  beft  work,  and  has  me- 
rit-, bi^t  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  it,  publifhed 
at  London  1766,,  furpafles  the  original.  It  is  the 
performance  of  a  Lady  whofe  elegant  tafte  in  the 
Belles  Lettres  ddferves  greater  praife  than  is  in 
^he  power  of  thefe  Iheets  to  confer. 

Lambert. 

Among  priany  other  wofks,  the  following  hgve 
no  iriconfiderable  merit. 
'  I.  Letp-e  d*un  Seigneur  JTollandois  ^  un  de  fes 

amis  a  la   Haye,   fur  la  dcrniere  guerre, 

l2mo.  3  vols.  1744- 
j2.  Eflai  fur  rempire  de  la  Mer,  12 mo. 

3.  Recueir    d*bbfcrvation?     curieufes     fyr     les 

moeurs,  les  coutumes,  les  arts,  et  les  fticnc^s 
de  differens  peuples  d'Afie,  de  TAfrique,  et 
de  rAmeriaue,  i2mo.  4  vols.  I749» 
^.  Hiftoire  generale  de  tous  les  peuples,   i  amo. 
^  15  vols.  1750. 

5.  Hiftoire  Litteraire  du  Rcgn?  de  Louis  XIV. 
'  4to.  3  vols.  1751. 

6.  Hiftoire  de  Henri  |I,  Jloi  de  Frapcc,  |2mo, 
'     •  a  vols.  1755. 

••  '   ■      .    ./■ 

Large. 
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Large. 

His  Memoires  fur  rAgriculturc  en  general,  et 
en  particulier,  12  mo.  1762.  is  a  work  of  merit : 
and  contains  ieveral  obfervations  of  importance; 
but  recommends  fome  pradlices  which  are  not  fea- 
fiblci  for  inftance  in  the  followbg  paflage,  which 
I  extraft  as  the  work  wjis  never  tranflated.  He 
inveighs  very  much  againft  the  practice  of  turning 
cattle  at  oiv:e  into  a  large  trad  of.  grafs,  and  goes 

on "  I  would  therefore  arrange  the  lands  in 

iuch  a  manner,  that  each  ox  fhould  have  an  acre  to 
bimfcif,  of  which  h?  would  eat  all  the  herbage,  and 
none  be  wafted :  In  this  manner,  I  would  divide, 
with  ftakes  only,  or  with  herdles  funk  enough  to 
ftand,  200  acres  of  pafture,  for  inftance,  into  200 
regular  pieces  of  an  acre  each,  which  I  would 
dcftine  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  fame  number  of 
oxen. 

In  this  method  the  animals  will  not  fpoil  the 
herbage,  which  they  feed  fucceflively,  but  it  will 

ihoot  again  without  being  trampled  upon  : 1 

conftruft  two  hundred  moveable  folds  fixed  on 
timbers,  each  with  four  fmall  wheels,  the  whole 
three  toifes  long,  and  two  broad  j  the  fides  armed 
with  many  ftakes  let  into  the  beams  of  the  folds, 
of  a  greater  length  than  the  pofts.  Thefe  ftakes 
fecure  the  fold  from  all  the  efforts  of  the  oxen  on 
cither  fide.  I  aflign  the  care  of  fifty  folds,  and 
their  beafts,  to  a  domeftic,  four  being  fufficient 

for  the  whole. After  this  preparation,  I  buy  in 

April  200  lean  oxen,  and  fliut  one  into  each  fold, 
I  then  proceed  to  meafure  out  fix  toifes  of  grais  j^ 
him,  which  I  am  fure  he  will  eat  without  havino; 
time  to  fpoil.  When  he  has  nearly  eaten  all  the 
furface  of  his  firft  divifion,  I  cive  him  a  frefh  one, 
and  continue  that  method  fo  that  the  beaft  has 
never  occafion  to  move  backward  to  find  food, 

obferving 
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cbTerving  to  move  the  folds  in  parallel  lines,  leijgth^ 

-ways  of  the  acre. An  acre  contains  one  hunr 

drcd  fquarc  perches  of  twenty  two  feet  each.  I 
may  therefore  move  the  folds  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  times  in  the  whole  length  before  I  rc*» 
turn.  I  fuppofe  for  the  nourifliment  of  an  ox, 
I  mufi:  make  fix  teen  removals  of  nine  foot  each  in 
front,  and  there  will  then  remain  but  little  her- 
bage in  the  pafture;  In  this  cafe,  a  whole  acre 
lafts  a  month.  This  time  will  certainly  fufike  for 
the  grafs  jQiooting  again :  In  two  and  an  half,  the 
ox  will  be  fat  enough  to  fell,  I  may  therefore  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  O&ober  fat 
two  oxen  upon  the  fame  acre  of  pafture,  or  upon 
the  two  hundred,  four  hundred  oxen.  A  lean  ox 
colls from^.  3  :  5:  6,  to  ;^.  3:  lo:  o  *  at  moft,  and 
fells  fat,  for  at  leaft  £*  5:  S.f  I  will  fuppofe 
however,  that  he  fetches  but  £.4:  7 :  6,  there  yet 
ren^ains  17  s.  6d.  profit  p^  ox,  and  £.  175,  upon 
my  firft  purchafe  of  200.  In  July  I  buy  200  frclh 
ones  which  yield  me  the  fame  profit  at  AlUaints,  I 
am  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  fummer  £.  350  in 
profit.  I  deduct  half  this  fum  for  the  wages  and 
board  of  fervants,  and  the  conftru6tion  of  the  folds 
which  I  reckon  at  5  s.  3  d.  each,  as  the  wood  is  on 
the  fpot;  I  therefore  find  the  neat  profit  of  the 
firft  year  to  be  £.  175,  for  all  expences  of  buying 
and  felling,  are  furely  difcounted  in  valueing  the 

fat  oxen  fo  low  as  j^.  4 :  7  :  6. *' 

I  take  this  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ridiculous 
pieces  of  huft)andry  that  ever  fell  from  the  pen. of 
a  fch^er.  Workmanfhip  muft  be  very  cheap  in 
France  to  conftru£t  fuch  machines  for  5  s.  3d.  each 
— land  muft  be  extravagantly  good  that  will  fat 
two  oxen  on  one  acre,  fuch  muft  be  worth  20  s\  an 
acre,  but  if  called  only  10  s.  there  will  according 

*  From  75  to  8c  Livrcs.  f  1209 
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w  thW  fchcme,  reman  only  £.  75  pfofii  on  2od 
stcres,  which  might  be  gSaincd  t^Aty  other  ways. 
But  how  arc  the  beafts  to  have  water  ?  None  wiM 
fet  withotrt — fo  ten  thdufand  p6rtds,  one  for  cack 
jMtie  foot  divlfion  muft  be  dug!  What  abfurdity ! 
Nothing  m  this  wbuld  be  furprizing  in  a  namelets 
eflay,  bat  it  is  wrote  hfM.  de  Large,  Who  tells  ui 
where  he  liveS-^ves  chaptrer  and  verfe — ^has  been 
a  hiilbandtnan  thefe  twenty  years ! » There  lies  the 
wdifder.  In  another  place  he  tells-  us*  from  his 
experience,  that  the  fertility  erf  earth  encreafes  in 
pR)portion  to  the  depth  we  dig*.  What  wonderful 
tertility  muft  there  be  at  the  center  erf  the  globe ! 

L  B  B  E  0  Pu 

His  diflertations,  which  are  numerouisj  cbnccrfi- 
ittg  the  hiftory  of  Frknce,  arc  valuslblc. 

L  E  N-  T  o  1^, 

Madame.     1.  Troisf  nouVfcaux  ConteS  dc  Pecs> 

i2mo.  1735. 
t.  Hiftoirc  de  Mademoifellfe  di  Salens,    i2mo# 

2  vols*   I  740. 

L  I  S  L  £^ 

One  of  ihe  ableft  and  rtioft  notcfd  gfeographehs  bf 
France:  No  maps  are  riiore  valuable  than  hi5. 
He  wrote,, 
I.  Mcmoires  pour  fervir  a  Phiftbire  dc  l*Aftrdnd- 

mie,  4t0;  2  volsi 
9.  Avertiflemcnt  aux  aftronomes  fur  Peclipfe  dii 

Soleil  du  25  Juillet  1748.  4to. 
Jv  Explication  de  deux  canes  qui  repr^fenf^hf  la 
meme  eclipfe  traduit  de  LoWitz,  4to.  174.8. 
4«  Lettnes  ftrr  les  tables  Aftronomiques  de'  M; 

Halley^  12  mo.  1750. 
5.  Explication  de  la  carte  des  nouvellcs  dccou- 
vertcs  a\J  Nord  deja  Merdufudj  4to.  175^^ 

6*  AireiV 
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6.  Avertiffement  aux  aftronomes  fiTf  le  paflkgcf  dc 

Mercure  au-devant  du  folcil,  4to;  1743. 

7.  Nouvelles  Cartes  dcs  dccouvcrtcs  dc  l*Amiral 

de  Font,  4to.  1753. 

8.  Recherche  du  lieu  du  Ciel,  ou  la  eoin^ce  doit 

paroltre,  1758. 

L  o  I  s  £  A  u. 

Mademoifelle.  Known  by  her  La  Rofe ;  Sapho ; 
and  Epitre  i  Egie. 

Louis  XV.  King  of  F  r  a  m  c  e. 

Cours  des  principaux  flcuvts  et  rivieres  dc 
^Europe. 

•    The  works  of  Kings  and   Ladies  Ihould   be 
exempt  from  criticifra. 

L  I  s  T  o  N. 

Of  Siotland.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Letter  enti- 
tuled,  Obfcrvations  fur  Ics  Progres  d'Agriculturc 
et  des  Manufaftures.  It  contains  an  endeavour  to 
prove  why  manufadlures  flouriflh  fo  greatly  in  Bri- 
tain, Without  being  of  prejudice  to  Agriculture* 
Qu.  If  the  fadt  is  true-? 

L  S  R  E  C  H   £. 

.  Memoire  fur  Tabus  du  fumier  dans  la  culture 
des  Vignes.     This  is  a  fenfible  judicious  piece. 

L  U  B  £  R  T. 

Mademoifelle.     Among  other  works,  (he  is  well 
known  by  the  following,  which  arc  her  bcft  pieces. 

1 .  La  Tyrannic  des  Fees  detruites,  ou  Toriginc  de 

la  machine  de  Marti,  i2mo. 

2.  Le  Kevcnant,  i2mo. 

3.  La  Princeflc  Lionnecte  et  le  Prince  Goqueriot 

i2mo-  1743- 

4*  La 
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4.  La  Princefle  Coque  d'oeuf  et  le  Prince  BOih 

bon,  1 2  mo.  174-5- 
g.  Blancherofe,  contc,  lamo.  1751. 
o,  Amadis  dcs  Gaules  (reduits  a)  4  vols.  i2ino. 
7.  Les  hauts  faits  d'Efplandian  (r^uits  a)  2  vols. 

i2mo. 
8«  LeoniUe^  nouvelle,  12  mo*  2  vols.  1755* 

L  u  s  s  A  N.  • 

Mddemoifelle.    Voluminous,  for  a  female  writer ; 
but  many  of  her  pieces  have  no  inconiiderabk 
merit. 
J.  Hiftoire  de  la  Comtefle  de  Gondes,   izmtk 

2  vols.  1727  and  1752. 

2.  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de  Philippe  Augufie, 

1 2  mo.  6  vols.  1733. 

3.  Les  Veillees  de   Thefialie,    i2mo.   4   vols. 

4.  Memoires  fecret  et  intrigues  de  la  Cour  de 

France  fous  Charles  VII.  i2mo.  1741. 

5.  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de  Francois  L   i2ma 

3  vols.  1748. 

6.  Marie  d'Angleterre  Reine  Duchefle,  lamo. 

1749- 

7.  Annales  galantes  de   la    Cour  d*Henri  IL 

i2mo.  2  vols.  1749. 

8.  Mourat  et  Turquia,  hiftoire  Africaine,  12  mo. 

1752. 

9.  Hiftoire  de  la  Vic  et  du  Regne  de  Charlear 

VI.  Roi  de  France,  i2mo.  8  vols.  1753. 
ID.  Hiftoire  du  Regne  de  Louis  XL  i2mo.  ^  vols. 

^755' 
II.  La  Vic  du  brave  Grillon,  i2mo.  2  vols. 

M  A  B  L  T. 

A  moft  fenlible  and  ingenious  writer,  who 
throws  new  light  on  every  fubjcft  he  treats 
of.   His  works  arc  known  all  over  Europe^ 

!•  Paral- 


i;  Parallele  dcs  Remains  et  des  Franjols  pd? 
rapport  au  gouvernement,   12 mo.  2  volsi 

.  1740. 

2.  Lc  Droit  public  de  L*EUropc,  limo.  2  vols; 

t748. 

3.  Obfcrvations  fdr  Ics  Romaihs,   t2md.  2  volsi 

1751- 

4.  Obfcrvations    fur   leS    Grecs,     i2mo.    1749^ 
The  two  laft  works  are  very  mafterly  j  I  forbear 

making  particular  mention  of  the  obfcrvations  oh 
the  Romans,  ais  it  is  tranflated ;  bbt  a^  thofe  on 
the  Greeks  are  not,  I  (hall  cxtraft  a  paffage  from 
them,  which  will  convince  you  the  work  defervei 

to  be  read  in  all  languages.- "  Alexander  paffes 

into  Afia  with  30,000  infantry  and  5,000  horfe; 
Darius  is  vanquiflied,  Perfia  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  projeft  of  Phi- 
lip neverthelefs  unexecuted.  It  was  to  divert  the 
Greeks,  from  the  idea  of  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  td 
remove  the  forces  which  could  alone  fupport  their 
daringnefs,  to  accuftom  them  to  obey,  in  feizing 
an  empire,  in  which  their  country  Ihould  find  it- 
felf  inclofed,  that  this  Prince  had  formed  the  pro^ 
je£t  of  carrying  the  war  into  Afia.  It  was,  on  thd 
contrary,  for  the  dream  of  conqueft,  in  overturning 
every  thing,  and  eftablifhing  nothing,  that  his 
fon  threw  himfelf  upon  the  Empire  of  Darius* 
An  enterprize,  wife  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  be- 
comes rafh  by  pafling  to  thofe  of  Alexander; 
The  firft  projeftcd  his  expedition  Upon  joining  to 
his  own  forces  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufend 
Greeks,  which  would  have  given  him  a  tertaint/ 
of  conquering  Darius,  and  of  enjoying  fucceffes 
more  durable  than  thofe  of  Agcfilius ;  for  aftet* 
being  poffcflcd  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Greeks,  he 
Vfould  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  rfevolt  at 
home.  The  fccond  commenced  his  conquefts  with 
a  moderate  army^  and  his  imprudence  is  yet  more 

Y  condciiin- 
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condcmnable  in  not  being  ignorant  that  his  power 
was  fufpeftcd  in  Grece,  and  that  the  Perfians 
might  cafiiy  have  gained  allies  to  give  his  arms  a 
formidable  diverfion.  In  cfFeft,  if  Darius  had 
been  poffcffed  of  firnrHicls  enough  to  avoid  being 
confounded  at  the  temerity  of  Alexander,  if  he 
had  followed  the  wife  council  of  Mennon,  to  imi- 
tate the  wife  politics  of  his  predeceflbrs,  in  fcatter- 
ing  plenty  of  money  among  the  Greeks,  and  arm* 
ing  thofe  troops  for  his  defence  which  his  enemy 
had  omitted  to  take  into  his  fervicc,  it  would  then 
have  been  very  unlikely,  that  Alexander,  who  had 
entered  Afia  with  as  little  precaution  as  Agefilaus, 
(hould  have  had  better  fuccef^ :  the  one  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  his  conquefts,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  juft  hope  of  ruining  an  empire  which 
had  been  heretofore  fo  terrible  to  the  Greeks,  to 
return  to  the  defence  of  Sparta;  and  the  other 
would  likewife  have  been  forced  to  fly  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  kingdom. 

"  Not  fatisfied  with  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus,  he 
penetrates  into  India :  meditates  the  conqueft  of 
Africa,  defigns  to  add  Spain  and  Gaul  to  his  do- 
minion, traverfc  the  Alps,  and  re-enter  Macedonia, 
through  Italy  conquered  ;  this  was  removing  pn>- 
digioufly  the  views  of  Philip^  and  fubftituting  no- 
thing reafonable  in  their  room.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  conguefts,  whofc  only  objeft  was  to  ra- 
vage the  earth  ?  What  name  ought  we  to  give  a 
conqueror,  who  looks  for  ever  forwards,  but  never 
turns  his  eyes  behind*  him,  marching  with  the 
blind  impecuofity  of  a  torrent,  rufhing  in  one  mc^- 
mcnr,  difajppearing  the  next,  and  leaving  nothing 
but  ruin  behind  him?  What  had  Alexander  to 
hope?  What  did  he  in  favour  of  Macedonia? 
Did  he  know  jchat  grandeur  ought  not  to  be  fleet- 
ing i  that  conquefts  lb  rapid,  fo  extenfive,  and  fo 
dilpraportioned  to  the  Macedonian  forces,  could 
9  not 
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ttdt  be  jJrcferved  ?  If  he  was  ignoraiit  of  frutlis  fd 
common,  if  he  could  riot  diftinguifh  the  refources 
and  aim  of  his  father's  politicks^  this  hero  mqft 
have  anr  underftaftding  not  much  enlighteiTed :  On 
the  contrary,  if  nothing  efcaped  his  penetration, 
but  neverthelefs  did  not  moderate  his  defires,  hd 
was  a  fury  deferving  the  hatred  of  all  mankind. 

"  Darius  having  offered  Alexander  fix  thoufand 
talents,  and  the  half  of  his  empire,  Parmeni6 
thought  it  unwife  to  rejeft  fuch  a  propofal,  IwculJ 
except  //,  faid  he,  if  I  was  Alexander-^  and  I  aljo^  re-^. 
plied  Alexander^  if  I  was  Parmenio.  This  ani'vver 
fo  little  fenfible  has  been  admired,  becaufe  it  dif- 
played  the  whole  charadter  of  Alexander,  and 
proved  that  his  courage,  and  his  ambition  werd 
without  bounds.  Philip  would  have  thought  with 
Parmenio,  and  he  would  have  made  a  peace  witlx 
Darius.  Maftcr  of  one  half  of  Afia,  he  would 
have  .laboured  for  the  glory  and  benefit  of  the 
Macedonians,  He  would  have  madee  himfel^ 
feared  and  refpcfted  by  tht  Greeks,  by  ^nvellop- 
ing  them  with  his  power*  In  one  word  he  would 
have  founded  a  great  empire,  and  in  eftabliQiing  a 
conftant  order,  in  the  different  provinces  of  hii 
dominion,  he  would  have  left  his  fuCcelTors  in  a 
ftatc  of  preferving  and  extending  his  conquefls* 

*'  If  we  draw  the  two  princeSj  of  whom  I  fpeak, 
into  this  point  of  view,  we  (hall  I'emai'k  a  ftrange 
difproportion  between  them*  In  Pnilip,  I  fee  a 
politician  faperior  to  all  events,  and  formed  td 
govern  mankind.  Fortune  could  not  to  him  op- 
pofc  obftacles  which  he  had,  not  forefeen,  and 
ivhich  he  did  not  furmount  by  his  wifdom,  his 
patience,  his  courage,  or  his  activity-,  I  difcoVer  a 
Vaft  genius  in  all  the  enterprizes  he  projeded 
^hich  yield  to  each  other  fo  miuud  an  affiltance. 
Whatever  he  executes  is  always  a  confequencc  of* 
fomcthing  already  done-,  and  a  preparation  for' 
Y  2  fomething 
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fomething  that  ought  naturally  to  follow.  la 
Alexander  I  fee  an  extraordinary  warrior,  whofe 
rafli  and  impatient  courage,  if  i  may  ufe  the  cx- 
preffion,  cuts  at  once  the  gordian  knot  which 
Philip  would  have  untied.  The  cxcefs  of  all  his 
qualities,  furpafles  reafon,  and  makes  him  appear 
great,  becaufe  he  occafions  others  to  confider  more 
the  weaknefs  of  their  own  characters  -,  inftead  of 
not  being  furprized  at  fo  rare  a  phenomenon,  wc 
give  him  nothing  but  admiration." 

5.  Principes  des  Negociations,  pour  fervir  d'in- 

troduftion   au   droit  public   de    TEuropc, 
1 2  mo. 

6.  Lettrcs  fur  TOpera, 

M  A  R  C  B  T. 

Eflai  fur  U   maniere  de  conferver  les  Bleds. 
Bern  Memoirs,  1763,  vol.  3d. 

Mac  q^u  e  r. 

His  works  are  truly  experimental :  the  grcatcft 
praife  that  can  be  given  them. 

1.  Elemens  dc  Chymie  theorique,  i2mo.  1749. 

2.  Elemens  de  Chymie  pratique,   i2mo.  2  vols, 

3.  Plan  d*un  cours  de  Chymie. 

M  A  I  R  A  N. 

A  philofophical  author,  whofe  works  not  only 
do  credit  to  himfelf,  but  are  of  importance  in  the 
general  cftimation  of  his  country's  literary  merit. 
Moft  of  his  pieces  are  well  known. 
•     I.  DifTertation  fur  la  caufe  de   la  lumiere  des 
Phofphores    et    des    Nodtiluques,     lamo. 
1717. 
2.  Diflertation  fur  la  glace,    i2mo.   1719.  and 
1749.    '      • 

3.  Differ- 
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'3,  Diflcrtation  fur  Ics  variations  du  Barometrc, 
i2mo.  1715. 

4.  Lettre  a  M.  Tabbe  Bignon  fur  la  nature  des 

Vaiffcaux,  4to.  1728. 

5.  Traite  phyfique   ct  hiftorique   de   TAurore 

boreale,  4to.  1733.  and  1754. 

6.  Lettre  a  M.  Cramer  fur  fon  ^iJemoire  fur  le 

mouvcment  diurne  de  la  terre. 

7.  Piffertation  fur  les  forces  motrices  des  corps, 

i2mo,  1741, 

8.  Lettre  a  Madame  du  Chatelet  fur  la  queftion 

des  forces  vives,  12  mo.  1741. 
9»  Eloges  des  Academiciens  de  I'academie  des 
fciences,  morts  en   1741,   1743,  and  ij^y* 
i2mo, 

10.  Lettre  a  Mt  Cramer  fur  le  Son,  12 mo* 

11,  Lettres  au  ^.  Parrcnjn,  4to. 

Mallet. 

Very  well  known  for  his  Hiftoirc  de  Danemarc, 
4to.  a  moft  ufeful  work,  but  not  yet  finiflied. 
His  Monumens  de  la  Mythologie,  et  furtout  de 
la  Poefie  des  Celtes,  410.  1756.  is  a  work  of  equal 
merit. 

Mariette. 

His  works  are  many  of  them  judicious,  moft 
of  them  very  ufeful,  and  well  known. 

1.  Lettre  a  M.  le  Comte  de  Caylus,  1 730. 

2.  Dcfcription  abregee  de  TEglife  de  S,  Pierre 

de  Rome,  i2mo.  1738. 

3.  La  Vie  de  Leonard  de  Vinci,  avec  le  recucil 

de  tetcs  de  caradtere  ct  de  charge^,  4to, 
1730. 

4.  Description  fommaire  des  deffeins  et  pierres 

gravees  du  cabinet  de   M.   Crozat,   8vo. 
1741. 

Y3  5-De. 
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5,  Pcfeription  dcs  Tableaux  du  Cabinet  do  M, 
Boycr  d'Eguiiles,.  d*Aix  en  Provence,  folio, 
?  vols.  1 745. 

p.  La  derniere  edifion  du  cours  d'Architefture 
qui  comprend  fes  ordres  dc  Vignolcs  avec  Ic 
commentaire  de  d'Avilcr,  410.  1750, 

7.  Traite  hiftorique  des  Pierrcs  gravecs  avec 
rhiftolre  des  Gravcurs,  ct  unc  tiibliothequc 
hiftorique  et  critique  des  Ouvragcs  fur  Ics 
Pierrcs  Grayees,  foUo,  2  vols.  1750. 

p,  Dcfcriptiop  fommaire  des  ftatues,  figures, 
buftes,  vafes  et  aptres  morceaqx  de  Sculpr 
turc,  provenance  du  Cabinet  de  M.  Crozat, 
8vo.  1750. 

9.  Dcfcription    dc    Paris    par   Germain   Brice, 

'     iimo,  the  three  firft  vols.  1752. 
|0.  Abregee  des  Vic.s  des  Peintres. 

M  A  R  I  G  N  y. 

1.  Hiftoirc  du  douzieme  fiecle,  i2mo.  5  vols. 

2.  Hiftoire    des   Revolutions  de    Tempirc    des 

Arabcs  fous  le  gouvernemenc  dcs  Califcs, 
j2mo.  4  vols;  1750. 

M  A  R  I  y  A  u  X. 
In  the  eafy  entertainrng  and  agreeable  clafs  of 
fompplition,  which  depends  on  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, this  writer  is  one  of  the  foremoft  in  France, 
flis  name  has  been  long  known  over  all  Ejirope. 
I.  Les  JEfFefs  furprenans  de  la-fympathie,  12 mo. 

2  vols.  1713. 
2:  L^Homerc  travefti,  ou  I'lliade  en  vers  burlcf- 

ques,  i2mo.  2  vols.  17 16. 
o>.  l^c  Speftateur  Francois,  12  mo.  2  vols.  1722 
and  1752. 

4.  Lc  Philolbphe  indigent,  ouvrage  pcriodique, 

i2mo.  2  vols.  1727. 

5.  La  Yie  de  Marianne,  i2mo.  4  vols.  1734. 

6.  Le 
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6.  Lc  Payfan  parvenu,  12 mo.  1735. 

7.  Pharfamon  ou  les  nouvelles  fblics  romancfqucs, 

i2mo.  2  vols.  1737. 
His  Theatrical  pieces  are  contained  in  6  vols. 
12  mo. 

.  M  A  H  M  O  N  T  E  L. 

A  writer  whofe  rifing  reputation  bids  fair  for 
ranking  him  among  the  firft  authors  of  France,  in 
the  entertaining  ftile — in  the  lighter  regions  of 
poetry,  talcs,  and  the  criticifm  of  modern  lan- 
guages. 

1.  L'Obfcrvateur  Litteraire,  i2mo.  1746. 

2.  Preface  to  the  Henriade  of  M.  Voltaire. 

3.  La  baucle  de  cheveux  enlcvee,  poeme  traduit 

de  Pope,  1 2  mo.  1746. 

4.  L'Etabliffement  de  Tecole  Royale  militaire, 

poeme,  8vo.  175 1. 

5.  Vers  fur  la  Maladie,  et  la  convalefcence  de 

Monfeigneur  le  Dauphin,  410.  17 S'^^ 

6.  lylany  articles  in  the  Encyclopoedia,  and  nu* 

merous  ones  in  the  Mercure,  which  he  for 
fome  time  direfted. 
7*  Poetique  Franjoife,  8vo.  3  vols.  1763.  This 
work  is  a  very  valuable  <:ritical  treatife,  on 
.  every  fpecies  of  poetry  ;  in  many  inftanccs 
the  rules  and  limits  are  in  the  ftriftnefs  cf 
the  French  taftc,  but  it  neverthelefs  contains 
a  great  variety  of  very  lively  and  judicious 
remarks,  and  is  extremely  well  wrote, 

8.  Contes  Moraux,  12  mo.  4  vols. 

9.  Les  Charmes  de  L'Etude,  annexed  to  the 

Contes  Moraux.  The  following  ^xtraft 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  M.  Marmontel's 
poetry,  and  at  the  fame  time  contains  a 
lively  fen  timent  (whether  juft  or  not,  judge ;) 
on  a  well  known  point  of  criticifm. 

Y4  J'cn. 
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J'cntends  Boileau  qui  s'ecric :  O  blafpheme ! 
Loucr  Le  Tafle !  .  .  .  Oui,  Le  Tafle  i'ui-mcmc, 
Laiflbns  Boileau  tachcr  d'etre  amufant,     ' 
Et  pour  raifon  donner  un  mot  plaifant, 
Qubi  dc  plus  douxj  de  plus  vif,  de  plus  mala 
Que  ce  Poeme,  objet  de  lis  mepris  ?  ,    ^ 

Jc  ffai,  Virgilc,  admirer  tes  ecrits ; 
Troye  et  Carthage,  ct  la  Me  infernale, 
Les  pleurs  d'Evandre,  et  la  mort  d'Eurialc 
Sont  dcs  Tableaux  dont  je  fens  tout  Ic  prix  j 
Didon  fur-tout  n'eut  jamais  de  rivale. 
Mais  que  le  Tafle  a  !>ien  micux  exprimq 
Cet  heroifme  ebauche  par  Homere! 
Que  d'un  pinceau  plus  fipr,  plus  atiime, 
,  II  nous  a  peint  la  Piete  fincerc, 

J.a  grandeur  fimple,  et  la  fagefle  awftcre, 

Et  la  valeur  qui  connpit  le  danger, 

Et  la  fureur  qui  5'aycugle  elle-meme 

Et  la  jeunefle  ardente  a  fe  plonger 

Pans  les  plaifirs  qu'ellc  craint  et  qq'elle  aime, 

Et  la  vertu  qui  la  vicnt  degager ! 

Mais  toi,   Virgiie,    aux   plus    beaux  jours   da 
mpnde  "* 

Dans  le  berce^u  des  plus  grands  dcs  humains. 

Pans  cette  Rome  en  heros  fi  feconde. 

Qui  choifis-tu  pour  Pere  dcs  Romains  ? 

Ce  n'eft  p^  tout  que  d'aller  fonder  Rome  • 

Cc  grand  deffcin  demandoit  un  jgr^nd  hommc. 

Compare  Enee  a  ce  he'ro§  briilant, 

A  ce  Renaud,  fi  tendre  et  fi  raillant. 

Un  foible  amour  eft  doycereux  et  fade  -, 

Mais  dans  fa  force  il  eft  beau  gencreuxi 

Touchant  fur-tout  q«and  il  eft  malheureux  1 

Si  fa  colere  a  fait  une  Iliade, 

;-' Amour  eft-il  mpins  fier,  mpins  dangcreux. 

^o.  Apologie  du  The'atre,  ou  Analyfe  delaLet^ 
K?^  i^f*!^-  f^°"^^au  Citoyen  de  Geneve  i 
M.  D  Alembert,  au  fujet  des  Spcdacles. 

II.  An- 
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;'|i*  Annette  et  Lubin;^  Paftorale  mife  cii  vers^ 

8vo.  1762. 
|2.  Lucan's  Pharlalia,    tranflated    into   Frcnqh^ 

1765. 
jQ.  Theatrical  Pieces. 

M  A  S  C  R  I  £  R.. 

!•  He  tranflated  M.de  Thou's  hiftory  into  French, 
in  conjunftipn  with  Meflrs.  Adam  and  Dcs- 
fontaines,  4to.  16  vols.  1733. 

2.  Dcfcription  de  rEjgypt  drelle  fur  les  Memoires 

de    M.  Maillet,    4to.   1735,    and   i2mo* 
2  vols. 

3.  La  Preface  des  Memoires  du  marquis  de 

Feuquires,  4to.  / 

4.  Hiftoire  general  des  Cererfionics  de  tous  let 

Peuples,  folio,  7  vols,  1741,  in  conjunftion 
with  the  Abbee  Banier. 

5.  Idee  du  Gouvernement  ancien  ct  mpdcrne  dc 

rEgypt,  i2mo.  1743.  ; 

6.  La  Reffource  et  le  Caprice  en  vers. 

7.  Editor  of  ihe  Hiftoire  de  Louis  XIV.  par 

Pcliflbn,  1 2  mo.  1759. 

8.  Oeuvres  de  Martial,  1754. 

^.  Les  Comme^taires  de  Cefar,  tradudtion,  i  imo^ 
^755^ 

M  A  S  S  U  E  T. 

His  Phyfical  works  are  numerous  and  fpipc  of 
them  in  efteeiii ;  of  his  other  produftions  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  beft. 
!•  Hiftoire  des  Rois  de  Pologne  et  des  Revoly- 
tions  arrivees  dans  ce  Royaume  depuis  le 
commencement  de  la  Monarchic  jufqu^a  pre- 
fent,  8vo.  3  vols.  1733.  and  5  vols.  1734. 
i2f  Hiftoire  de  la  guerre  prefente,  con  tenant  tout 
ce  qui  s'cft  pafle  de  plus  important  en  Italie, 
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&c.  avec  Ics  prlncipaux  plans  des  Sieges 

ct  des  Batailles,  8vo,  1735. 
3.  Hiftoire  de  la  dernicre  Guerre  pour  fervirdc 

Suite  a  rhiftoire  de  la  Guerre  prefcntc  avcc 

la  vie  du  Prince  Eugene,    1736.      Bodi 

thefe  works  in  5  vols.  1737. 
'4.  Hiftoire    de    TEmpereur    Charles  VI.  &c. 

i2mo.  2  vols.  1740. 

5.  Annates    d'Efpagne    et   de    Portugal,  40, 

4  vols,  et  8vo.  8  vols. 

6.  Elemcns  de  la  Philofophie  moderne,   iimo. 

a  vols.  1752. 

M  A  U  P  B  R  T  U  I  S. 

One  of  the  mo£k  celebrated  Mathematicians  of 
France,  the  merit  of  whofe  works  lias  rendered 
them  known  all  over  Europe. 
I.  La  Figure  de  la  Terre  determinee  par  les  ob- 
fervationsde  Mcflrs.  de  Maupertuis,Clairaut, 
Camus,  le  Monnier  et  Outhier,  8VP..1738. 
'2.  La  Mcfure  d'un  degre  du  Meridien  en  France 
determinee  par  celle  de  M.  Plcard  et  paries 
obfervations  de  Meflfrs.  Clairaut,  Camus,  ct  ic 
Monnier,  8vo.  1740. 
'  3.  pifcours  fur  la  PaVallaxe  de  la  Lime,  8vo. 

1741. 
4.  Difcours  fur  la  figure  des  Aftres,  Svo.  1742. 
.  5.  Elcmens  de  la  Geographic,  8vo.  1742. 
6.  Lettre  fur  la  comete,  i2mo.  1742. 
7*  Aftronomie  nautique,  ou  elemens  d'Aflxono* 
mie,  8vo,  1745. 

8.  Diflcrtation  Phyfique  a  Poccafion  du  Ncgrc 

blanc,  8vQ,  1744. 

9.  Venus  Phyfique,  i2mo.  1745. 
10.  Eflai  de  Cofmologie,  8vo.  ^ 

li.  Reflexions  fur  Porigine  des  Langues  ct  la  Cg- 
nification  des  mots,  1 2mo, 

W.Eflais 
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^2r  Eflais  de  Philofophie  Mpralc,   x2iho.  1749* 

and  8vo. 
13,  Lettre  fur  le  Progrqs  de$  Sciences;^  »in0« 

>4.  Lettres,  j2mo,  I753# 
J  5.  Vcrtus  Phyfiqucs,  i2mo. 
y6,  Difcours  Academiqucs,  8vo, 

Mazarelli. 

Madem$ifelk.    Beft  knowu   by  hcj:  Camedris^ 
Conte,  i2ino,-i765. 

Massac, 

His  OecoDOtnical  writings  have  no  inconfidem- 
\>\t  merit. 
ip  Difcours  et  Mempires  relatifs  ^  ragricylturc, 

i2mo.  1763. 
*•  Lpttrf  a  M.  Dupleix  D^  Bacquencourt, 

MAUVItLpN. 

I.  Hiftoire  du  prince  Epgcne,   ?2mo.  5  vols* 

1740,  gnd  1745. 
?.  Hiftoirc  de  la  dernierc  guerre  de  Bohcgie, 

1 2  mo.  2  vols.  1745. 
J.  Rcmarques    fur    les     Germanifmes,     120^0, 

2  vols.  1 75  J,  and  1755-, 

4.  Hiftoire  de   Frederic   Guillaume  L  Roi  dc 

Prufle,  8voi  2  vols, 

5.  Hiftoire  de  Czar  Peter  I, 

M  E  H  £  G  A  N. 

A  fenfible  ani  ingenious  author,  whofe  works 
abound  with  judicious  remarks,  and  are  compofed 
in  an  agreeable  and  lively  ftile. 
|.  Difcours  fur  Tadoption  des  arts  prononce  \ 
Copenhague,  4to.  1751. 

2.  L  Epitrc 
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i.  L'Epitrc  dcdicatoirc  ct  Ic  Programme  font 
dc  M.  de  la  B. 

3.  L'Origine  des  Guebres,  ou  la  Religion  natu« 

rcUe  mife  en  a6tion,  1751. 

4.  Confiderations  fur  les  Revolutions  des  Arts, 

i2mo.  1755*  This  is  an  agreeable  little 
work,  very  well  wrote,  the  following  chara&er  of 
Cacfar,  I  have  tranflated  from  it  as  afpecimen; 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  beft  paflages  in  out  author's 
writings. — "  It  is  rare  that  a  great  foul  is  united 
with  an  extreme  fineffi  of  mind.  The  fpherc  in 
yiYiicYi  (he  moves,  is  too  vaft  for  the  power  of  di- 
ftinguifliing  the  light  fhadowing  of  objeds.  Be- 
fides  that  noble  confidence  which  gives  birth  to 
the  former  quality,  makes  them  negleft  or  dif- 
dain  the  latter.  Alexander  and  Henry  IV.  lub- 
ilued  all,  rather  by  the  force  of  their  courage,  and 
the  abundance  of  their  refources,  than  by  the 
fineflc  of  their  views. 

*'  It  is  rare  that  political  abilities  are  proper  for 
defigns  extremely  elevated.  The  habit  of  dwel- 
ling on  little  details,  weakens  the  mind  and  pre- 
vents It  from  reaching  the  fpirit  of  affairs  of  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Befides,  the  timidity  which  gives 
birth  to  this  quality,  deprives  the  mind  of  that 
daring  boldnefs  which  is  neceflary  for  the  effedking 
great  Arokes.  Tiberius,  and  Lewis  XI.  were  the 
moft  able  politicians  of  their  times,  and  neither  of 
thefe  princes  performed  any  thing  great. 

"  It  is  rare  that  extreme  prudence  is  joined  to 
extreme  celerity.  Great  prudence  would  forefec 
every  thing,  ^nd  for  that  purpofc  fcrupuloufly  exa- 
mines every  afpeft  an  affair  can  wear,  but  demand- 
ing too  much  time  frequently  lofes  the  moment  of 
action.  Fabius  faved  Rome,  becaufe  Rome  found 
itfelf  in  one  of  thofe  fmgular  cafes  where  it  could 
only  be  faved  by  flowneft.  Some  years  fooner  or 
later,  Fabius  would  hgvc  loft  it.     Philip  the  11. 

wa^ 
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was  yet  more  prudent ;  and  his  tardinefs  made 
him  ncglcdt  England,  and  lofe  France. 

**  CaSar  was  the  man  of  the  whole  world,  in  whom 
all  thefe  different  qualities  were  moft  united.    His 
vaft  genius  embraced  all  forts  of  affairs ;  his  fu- 
blime  views^  attained  the  moft  elevated.     His  pe- 
netration difcovercd  every  conneftion ;  his  fincffc 
for  ever  diftinguifhed  appearance  {torn  reality: 
his  imagination  glanced  at  the  means:  his  fore* 
fight  cdculated    all   refources:    his  difcernment 
ever    chofe  :  the    bcft    fide;     and    his    a<Slivity 
executed    all  witii    a   celerity  that    was    prodi- 
gious.    A  prodigal  citizen:   An  adroit  caballer: 
a  fupple  candidate ;  a  faflious  tribune  \  a  dreaded 
fenator ;  an  adored  conful ;    the  moft  intrepid  fol« 
dier  in  his  army,  and  the  greateft  captain  in  the 
world :  in  the  city,  in  the  camp',  he  moved  all ;  he 
animated  all ;  he  projeded  all;  he  attempted  all  *, 
he  executed  all." 

5.  Lettre  a  M.  *  *  *  *  fur  TAnne'e  I.itteraire,  et 

en  particulier  fur  la  feuille  du   11  May, 
1755*  »2mo. 

6.  Pieces  fugitives,  extraites  des  ceuvres  de  M* 

1755.  i2mo. 

7.  Hiftoire  du    Marquis   de    Terville;    i2mo# 

1756. 

8.  Hiftoire    d*Euphranor,     tiree    des     Lcttrcs 

d'Afpafie,  traduites  du  Grec,  i2mo.  2  vols. 

M  I  R  A  B  E  A  u. 

Marquis  de.  A  moft  celebrated  writer  on  the 
importance  of  Agriculture,  and  rural  0€<?onomi- 
ques  :  A  true  citizen  of  the  world,  who  employs 
his  pen  under  a  government  the  moft  arbitrary, 
on  fubjeds  the  moft  important  to  nations  the  moft 
free. 
I.  Memojre  concernant  Tutilite  des  Etats  Pro- 
vinciaux,  x2mo.  1750.. 

2.  Me- 
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'4'i  Memoircs  fur  Ics  Etats  Provinciaux,  limdl 
1750. 

3.  Examen   des  poefies  facrees   de  M.  de'  k 

Franc,  12  mo* 

4.  Reponfc  du  Correfpondant  a  fon  Banquier. 

5.  L*Ami  dcs  Hommes,  i2mo.  8  vols.  1761. 

6.  Theoric  dc  I'lmpot,  12 mo.  1761,     . 

7.  Memoire  adrcfle  a  la  Socicte  dc  Bcrnc,  1760. 

1 2  mo* 

8.  Memoire    pour    concourir  au   prix,    i2mo# 

1761. 

M  o  K  T  s  s  QJS  t  E  V4 

This,  author  was  mod:  indubitably  one  of  the 
greatefl:  politicians  the  world  ever  knew.  His  im- 
mortal L'Efprit  des  Loix,  merits  prodigious  praifei 
but  I  am  a  little  fufpicious  that  it  will  not  in  a  fu- 
ture age,  be  efteeracd  in  that  exceffive  manner^  in 
which  it  has  been  received  in  the  prefent.  There 
is  no  country  in  Europe  where  a  work  extraordi- 
oarily  good,  i^  fo  amazingly  puffed  off  as  in  France^ 
This  difoofition  when  it'works  on  grounds  of  real 
tnerit,  forces  applaufe  from  all  Europe,  in  a  tone 
rather  higher  than  the  natural  '  Many  very  ra- 
tional and  ftrong  objedtions  have  been  made  to  tfae 
deductions  of  M.  de  Montefquieu,  but  the  clamour 
and  deteftation  which' arofe  againil  the  authors 
fccm  to  have  taken  from  the  world  all  pretence  of 
cfpying  the  leaft  fpeck  of  a  fault.  One  of  his 
greatelt  eulogifts  has  declared,  that  he  is  rather  a 

poet  than  a  philofopher which  fentimtnc  will 

by  and  by  become  general,  and  will  not  end  in  an 
advance  of  his  reputation.  I  would  not  be  under- 
ftood  jto  have  a  light  idea  of  the  merit  of  the 
I'Efprit  des  Loix.  I  think  it  an  admirable  work^ 
but  I  cannot  think  it  at  prefent  rated  oi;ily  to  it9 
real  merit.  All  Europe  knows  the  language  of 
the -irench,   in  regard  to  the  Henriade — ^it  wa§ 

adopted 
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adopted  at  firft,  but  time  has  made  no  inconfidera* 
blc  attack  on  the  general  reputation  of  that  Poem. 
And  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  ne^ver  be  fccn 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  frenchman,  and  in  his,  not 
with  any  great  admiration— However,  it  muft  be 
allowed  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  two  performances  in  merit* 

Mont. 

Beft  known  by  his, 
ti.  Mcmoires  hiftoriques  fur  la  Louifiane,  12 mo* 

1753- 

2.  Hiftoire  et  commerce  des  colonies  Angbifes 

dans     TAmerique    Septcatrionale,     i2mp« 

1755- 

3.  Effai  fur  TEtat  du  Commerce  d*Angletcrre, 

i2mo.  2  vols.  1755. 

M  o  N  T  G  o  N. 

1.  Recueil  de  Lettres  ct  Memoires,  12 mo.  1732: 

2.  Memoires  cdntcna^nt  les  Negociatbns  dont  il 

a  ete  charge  foua  le  miniftere  du  Cardinal  de 
Fleury,  i2mo.  8  vols.  1748,  and  i75i« 

Mniszech. 

LeComtede.  A  patriotic  nobleman,  who  \t£t 
hfe  own  country  to  gain  in  others  a  praftical  know- 
ledjge  of  Agriculture.  His  Lettre  a  la  Socicte 
ceconomique  de  Berne,  offering  a  prize  for  the 
bcft  Differtation  on  the  Spirit  of  LcgiQation  rela- 
tive to  Agriculture,  Population,  £s?r.  (Jc.  is  greatly 
praife  worthy,  his  Memoire  fur  la  Culture  des  Pom- 
mcs  de  X^rre,  et  leurs  ufages :  and  his  Effai  fur 
les  Tourbes,  are  practical  and  fenfible:  They  are 
both  in  the  Berne  Memoires. 

MiCHELI. 
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M  I  C  H  E  L  !• 

His  Lettre  fur  les  Obfervarions  a  faire  dcs  Va- 
riations dans  TAtmofpherc,  is  a  very  judicious  and 
fcnfible  cflay. 

MORLIBRC. 

Chevalier  de  la.  His  Apgola,  hiftoire  Indiennc, 
12  mo.  2  vols.  1746,  is  in  the  tafle  of  thofe  of  M. 
de  Crebillon,  but  not  equal,  except  in  indecenqr* 

M  o  u  H  Y. 

Chevalier  de. 

1.  Le  Repertoire,    a  periodical  work,    i2mo« 

1735- 

2.  La  Payfanne  parvcnue,  12010.  4  vols.  1735. 

3.  Memoires  pofthumes  du  comte  de  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  a- 

vant  fa  retraite,  8vo.  1735. 

4.  Le  Demcle  Survenu  entre  le  Payfan  parvenu, 

et  la  Payfanne  parvenue,  i2mo.  1735. 

5.  Lamekis,  ou  les  voyages  extraordinaires  d'un 

Egyptien  dans  la  terre  interieure,   lamo. 
2  vols.  1735. 

6.  Memoires   du    marquis    de    Fieux,    12  mo. 

4  vols.  1735. 

7.  Paris,  ou  le  Mentor  a  la  mode,  8vo.  2  vols. 

8.  Le  Mcrite  venge,  ou  Converfations  fur  divers 

ecrics  modernes,  i2mo.  1736. 

9.  La  Mouche,  ou  les  avantures  de  Bigand^ 

1 2 mo.  4  vols.  1737. 

10.  Nouveaux  motifs  de  convcrfion,  i2dio.  1738. 

11.  Memoires  d*Anne  Marie  de  Moras  Comtefic 

de  Courbon^  4  vols.  i2mo.  1739. 

12.  Mille  et  une  faveur,  i2mo.  8  vols.  1748. 

13.  Vie  de  Chimenc  de  Spinelli,  i2mo.  2  vob. 

1738. 

14.  L'Art 
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"i^  L^Art  dth  Toilette,  iitno: 

15.  Lettre  d'un  Genois  a  fon  Correfpondarit  a 

Amfterdam,  12  mo.  1747. 

16.  Memoircs.d'un  Fille  de  Qualite  qui  nc  s*ell 

frAs  retiree  du  Mdnde,  12  mo.  4  vols. 
tf.  Le  Mafquc  de  Fer,  12 mo;  2  vols.  175a 

1 8.  Tablettes  dramatiques,  contenant  I'Abrege  de 

rhiftoire  du  Theatre  Franjois,  8vo.  1752. 

19.  Memoires  de  mademoifelle  de  *  *. 

±0.  Merfioires    de    madame    de    Villehemours, 

i4mo. 
2t«  La  Rep6rtoir6  de  touis  Ics  ouvfages  reftes  au 

,    Theatre  Franfois,  1753. 
^2.  Les  Delitcs  du  Sfentiment,   limo.   6  vols. 

1753- 

13.  Lettfes  du  Commandeur  de  ••*  ^  made- 
moifelle de  ••**,  i2mo.  fl  vols.  1755. 
Editor. 

44.  Memoires  du  Marquis  de  Benavidez,  limb. 
4  vols.  1754. 

15.  L/Amante  Anonyme,  i2mo.  1755. 

26.  Le  Financier,  12  mo.  1760^ 

N  E  E  Li 

Among  other  works  not  e4uai  to  tlieni,  he  h 
known  by  the  following. 
I .  Voyage  de  Paris*  a  St.  Cloud,  par  met*  ct  par 

terre,  i2mo.  1751. 
A.  Hiftoire  du  marechal  de  Saxe,  12 mo.  3  vols^ 

g.  Hiltoife  de  Lduis  d'Orlcans,  due  d^Orlean* 
mort  en  1752. 

N  I  v  E  R  M  o  I  s. 

Mi  le  due  Je.    His  .Reflexions  fuf  le  Genie 

d* Horace,  dc  Defpreaux  et  de  Roufleau,  in  the  ift 

Z  volume 
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volume  of  the  Montaubaa  Memoirs,  is  a  feafibk 

cflajr* 

N  o  L  1  *r. 

Beft  known  by  his  £0ai  fur  TAgriculture  mo^ 
dcrne,  limo.  1755. 

N  o  L  L  £  T. 

An  Experimental  Philofopher,  whofc  works  ait 
well  known  all  over  Europe.  His  pieces  on  Elec- 
tricity, are  reckoned  the  beft  that  ever  were  pit* 
blilhed.^ 

1.  Idee  d*un  cours  de  Phyfique  experimeatak^ 

i2mo.  1738. 

2.  Lefons  de    Phyfique   experimentale,    izmo^ 

5  vols.  1748. 

3.  Eflai  fur  PEIeAricit;e  des  corps,  limo.  1747. 

4.  Rcchcrches  fur   les  caufes  particulieres-  dei 

Phenomenes  cleftriques,  i2mo.  »749^ 

5.  Lettre  fur  TEleftricice,  i2mo,  1753. 

6.  Oratio  habita  cum  primum  Phyficae  Ejq)cri- 

mentalis  Curfum  Profeflbr  a  Rege  inftitutus 
aufpicaretur  in  Rege  Navarra,  1753. 

7.  Difcours  fur  les  difpofitions  et  les  qualites 

qu'il  faut  avoir  pour  fairc  des  Progres  dans 
TEtude  de  la  Phyfique  experimentale  pour 
I'ouverture  dc  la  nouvellc  ecok,  4to.  1753.* 

Noel. 

His  memoir  upon  a  new  drill  plough  dF  his 
invention,  read  to  the  Society  ^f  Chaalons  fur- 
Marne,  defcrves  attention  for  one  excellency ; 
viz,  it  cofts  but  fix  livres  more  than  a  common 
plough. 

Olivet. 
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O  L  I  V  B  T.  . 

A  very  voluminous  wmer:  buthis  works  are 
good  as  well  as  numerous.     The  following  arc  the. 
moft  noted  pieces  of  his  own  compofing. 
I.  Continuation  de  THiftpire  de  T Academic  par 

PeliiTon,  izmo.  1730^ 
*i.  Traitedela  Profodic  Franjoifc,  i2mo.  1736. 

P  A  R  ^  A  I  C  T, 

t.  Hiftoire  du  Theatre  Franyois  d«puis  fon  ori- 

gine  jufqu*  a  prefcnt,  i2mo,  15  vols.  1734. 
.2.  Memoires  pour  fcrvir  k  i'hiftwre  dcs  Spefta- 

,c\^  de  laFoirc,  tamo.  2  vols.  i743-« 
3.  ^iftoire  dc  rancica  Theatre  Italien,   lamo. 

?7^3- 
4«  DiSionnaire  des  Theatres   de  Paris^    iimo. 

6  vols.  1756. 

P  A  G  £  k  I  e; 

,  Bcft  known  for  his  Memoire  (ar  les  Plahtdtions, 
ct  femis  de  bois  dans  les  plaines  de  la  haute  Cham- 
pagne^ ^hich  is  a  patriotic  and  judicious  piece. 

P  A  T  T  b: 

A  wen  knbwn  ArcHited,  the  works  for  which  he 
is-  ranked  here  ?re,   " 
I.  La  nouvelle  edition  deV  Oeuvres  d'Architec- 

ture  de  M,  BpfFrand,  folio,  1753. 
^,  Difcours.  fur  rArchiteca'ure,  8vo,  1-754. 

3.  Etudes  d*Architefture  de  France  ec  d^Italic,- 

4to.  1755.  '     ^ 

4.  Monumtns  efiges  en  France  a  la  gloire  dc 

Louis  XV.  folio.  r764i 

Z2  Pecquet. 
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P  B  C  flV  E  t. 

B^QdeS  fdme  tranflations  from  the  ItalisUl  poets 
—he  has  wrote, 

1.  Penlees  fur  rhomme,  8vo.  1738. 

2.  Difcours  fur  Tcmploi  du  loifir,  Svo.  1739. 

3.  Parallellc  du  coeur,  dc  rcfprit,ct  du  boti  fcn^ 

8vo.  1740. 

4.  Loix   Forcfticrcs    de '  Ffance,    410.    2  vols. 

1753-  '   *-   * 

?  E  R  A  y* 

Befides  a  vaft   number  of  editiorts  of  otheft- 
works,  which  fcarcely  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  this 
catalogue,  he  is  the  author  of  Les  Vies  des  Hom- 
mcs   llluftres  de  la  France,  from  the  ijtH  to  thff 

aoth  volume. 

Pesselier. 

A  lively  and  agreeable  author,  whofe  piects^ 
though  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  meriL 

1.  Le  Glaneur  Francois,  i2nio«  3  vols,  17364 

2.  Etrennes  d'un  jeune  Mufe,  1739. 

3.  Oeuvres  de  Theatre,  8vo*  1740. 

4.  Lettre  fur  les  quatre  modeles  expoles  au  Sa- 

lon,   pour   ie  Maufolee-  du    Cardinal    do 
Fleury,  410. 

5.  Le  Songc  dc  Cydalife, 

t.  Fables  NoUvelles,  8vo.  174S. 

7.  Epitre  a  un  jcune  auteur  fur  l*abus  dcs  Ta- 

^' ns  dc  I'Efprir,  ilmo.  1750. 

8.  Eclogue  fur  la  Naiflancc  dc  M^.le  due  dc 

Bourgogne,  40.  1751. 

9.  Les  Nouvcaux  dialogues  des  Morts^  i2mo« 

^  vds.  1753. 

JO,  L'Efpric 
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lo.  UEfprit  dc  Montagnc,  12 mo.  2  vols*  1753; 

Pbrdonet, 
Beft  known  by  his  Memoirc  fur  TAbus  du  Fur- 
micr  dans  la  culture  dcs  Vignes,  in  the  Berne  Me- 
moirs, 1763,  vol.  4th.  , 

P  A  T  U  L  L  O, 

Known  all  over  Europe  by  his  admirable  work, 
cntityled,  Eflai  fur  rAmcIioration  des  Terres. 

P  £  Z  £  N  A  S. 

His  mathematical  works   are   much  eileemed 
in  France — the  principal  are  the  following. 

1.  Elemens  du  Pilotage,  i2mo.  1734. 

2.  NouvcUe  methode  pour  le    Jeadgeage  dps 

iegmens  des  tonneaux,  4  to.  1742. 
^  3.  Traite    des    Fluxions   de   MapLaurin,  4tQ, 
2  vols.  1749.' 

4.  Obfcrvations  Meteorologiques. 

5.  La  Praftiquedu  Pilotage,  8v6.  1749.    . 

6.  La  Theorie  et  la  Praclique  du  geaugeage  d^s 

tonneaux,  dcs  na vires  e;  de  leurs  fegmens^ 
8vo.  1749. 
"J.  Memoires  de  Mathematique  et  de  Phyfique 
rediges  a  TObfervatoire  de  Marfeille,  4to. 

P  H  I  L  I  P  B  B. 

•     Has  given  an  edition  of  many  of  the  dailies  — 
his  own  works  have  merit ;  the  beft  are, 

1.  Memoires  fur^Afrique  et  fur  T^merique, 

4to.  1752.  . 

2,  Analyfe  chronologique  de  Thiftoire  uniyerfcUe, 

8vo.  1752. 
^.  Tablettes  Geographrques  pour  rintelligence 
des  hiftoriens  et  des  poetes  latins,   izmo. 
%  vols.  1755. 

Zj  PlOQER, 


•       ^  '        P  i  O  G  E  R.' 

Has  written  fomc  pieces  relative  to  Agriculture 
of  middling  merit.  He  is  noted  in  France  for  the 
difcovery  of  a  new  kind  of  Plough,  clefcribcd  in 
his  Obfervation  fur  un  vice  eflenticl  des  charrues. 
Mercure  Jan.  1 760 :  but  I  have  no  conception  the 
fchcme  can  anfwcr  •,  his  pUn  is  to  ufe  wheels  to  his 
plough,  three  times  as  high  as  the  common  ones, 
by  which  additional  heighth,  he  fays,  ^he  fame 
number  of  tattle  Svill  draw  three  (hares,  working 
in  the  ground,  inftead  of  one.  • 

P  I  R  O  N* 

Imaginatioh,  wit,  livelinefs,  and  ckgance,  arc  to 
be  met  with  in  his' works  j  but  he  is'ftrangely  un- 
et}ual. 

1.  Nouvelles  de  Tautre  monde,  poeme. 

2.  La'Loulfiade,  poeme  heroique,  4to, 

3.  Le  Batiment  de  S.  Sulpice,  ode. 

4.  Le  Semple  de  Memoire,  poeme  allcgoriquc, 

i2mo.  1744. 

5.  Chanfons  fur  le  retour  du  Roi,  i2mo, 

^.  Lettrc  d^un  Savoyard  au  fujet  de  la  tragedic 
de  P)  rrhus  et  de  fa  criti^c,  8vo.  1726. 

7.  Pieces  de  Theatre;  i2mo.  3  vols.  The  bcft 
is  his  comedy  La  Metromanie. 

Place. 

*i.  Eflai  fur  le  gout  de  la  tragedic,  1738. 

2.  Les   Erreurs    de    TAmour,    i2mo,    3  vols. 

^754- 

3.  Theatrical  Pieces. 

4.  Memoires  de  Cecile,  T2mo.  4  vols.  1756. 
.5.  At  prefent  condudts  the  Mercurc  de  Fraticc. 

Plisson. 
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P  L  r  S  3  O  N.  • 

'  'MadmoffeHt. 

1.  Ode-fur  la  vie  champter. 

2.  Eclogue  i  Madame  la  Da trphinc,  ^75^' 

•3.  Reponfe  k  ime  Epitre  qui  lui  a  cte  adrefsec 
dans  le  Journal  dc  Verdun  de  fcvrier. 

4.  Ode  far  la  naiflance  du  due  de  Bourgogne. 

5.  Stances  fur  la  naiflancc  de  M.  le  due  d*Aqui- 

tainc,  1753. 

6.  Ode  fw  les  Pluyes  de  1753,  AoAt,  1754. 

P  t  U  C  H  £• 

An  ingenious  author,  who  has  gained  a  confide- 
rable  reputation  by  rendering  the  depths  of  natural 
philofophy  famifiar  to  common  unoerftandings. 
.1.  Hiftoire  du  Ciel,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1739* 
2.  Le  Spedaclc  de  la  Nature,    12  mo.  8  vols* 

1732.' 
J,  Le  Mechamque  des  Langues,  i2mo,  1751. 
'4,  The  fame  in  Latin. 

§,  Supplement  a  la  Mechanique  des  Langues, 
i2mo.  1753. 

Pelluche. 

Among  many  other  works  he  is  known  for  his 
Dclcription  dc  la  Ville  ct  des  Environs  d'Orleans, 
8vo.  1736, 

P  O  M  I  B  R. 

.  Traite  fur  la  Culture  des  Muriers  blancs,  la  ma- 
oicrc  d'elever  Ics  vers  a  foie,  et  Tufage  qu'on  doit 
faire  des  cocons,  1762.  This  a  fcnfible  and  inge- 
nious worjk, 

Z  4  Porte. 
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Porte. 

This  author  is  wonderfully  unequal  in  his  pieces 
— fome  are  ufeful,  and  well  executed,  others  tp- 
fling  aqd  ufelels,     His  poetry  is  wretched. 

1.  P^nfees  fur  divers  fujets  de  ^Iprale,  &c.  12  mo. 

1748.  ^ 

2.  Obfcrvations  fur  la  littpratwe  rnodcrnc  ct  au- 

t^-es  ouvrages^  i2mo.  ii  vols.  1753. 

3.  Les  Speftacles  de  Paris,  i2mo.  1751. 

4.  Paftprale  horoique  fur  le  marriage  de  Soijbif^, 

4to.  1 74 1. 

5.  Epitre  Fhilofophique  fur  la  Fortune. 

6.  Epitre  a  la  Reine  d*Hongrie,  i2mo.  1750. 

7.  Tableau  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  121pp. 

pREMONTVAt. 

A  thinking  writer,  whofe  fpeculations  fuggcft 
more  than  they  exprefs.  Some  of  his  works 
figure,  even  in  the  age  at  large  : 

1 .  Difcours  fur  Tutilite  des  Mathematiques,  1 2  mo. 

1742. 

2.  De  la  Nature  des  quantites  que  les  Mathema- 

tiques  ont  pour  objer,  i2mo.  1742. 

3.  Notions  preliminaires  a  Tctude  des  Mathema- 

tiques,  i2mo.  1743. 

4.  De  la  Nature  du  Nombre,  i2mo.  1743. 

5.  L'Efpritde  Fontenelle,  8vo.  1744. 

.6.  Panagiana  Panurgica,  ou  le  faux  Evangflifte, 
Critique  du  Livre  des  Moeurs,   8vo.  1750. 

7.  La  Monogamie  Ouvrage  o\l  Pen  prouve  la 

Cpnformite   des   Loix    de  la  Nature,    de 
Moyfe,  et  de  Jefus  Chrift  fur  ce  fujer,  8vo* 

8.  Penfecs  fur  la  Liberie,  8vo.  1754. 

9.  Du  Hazard  fous  Tccnpire  de  la  Providence?, 

^vo.  1754. 

10.  Le 
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lOi.  Le  Diogeoe  de  d'Alembert,  PeoiSes  librts  far 
rhomme,  8vo.  1754. 

11.  Caufe  bizarre, ou  pieces  d*UD  proces  EcclSfiaf- 

tico-civil,  8vo.  1755. 

12.  Proteftations   ec  declarations   philofophiques 

fur  Ifis  principauxobjet^.des  CoDnoiflanoes 
humaines,  8vo.  13  vols.  ^ 

PREMONTV  A >• 

Madame^  wife  of  the  preceding.     Among  other 

y^orks,  (he  is  author  of  the  following   befides  a 

ihare  in  fome  of  her  hufband's. 

I.  Le  Mechaniite  Philofophe;   Memoires  con« 

cemant  plufieurs  particularites  de  la  vie  du 

Sr.  Jean  Pidgeon  (her  father)  mathemati- 

cijpn,  8vo.  1750. 

P  R  E  V  O  S  T. 

More  voluminous  than  authors  general!/  are, 
who  employ  themfelves  oh  light  entertaining  fub- 
je£ts :  Indeed  folios  are  a  little  coniradidory  to  a  v 
morning's  amufement — and  for  dilfipation  in  thofe 
idle  hours  which  people  turn  over  books  to  amufe : 
JHowcycr,  M.  Prcvoft  has  a  pretty  numerous  col- 
lection of  (lighter  works. 

1.  Memoires  d'un  homme  de  qualite,   izmo. 

6  vols.  1729. 

2.  Hiftoire  de  Cleveland  fils  naturel  de  Crom- 

wel,  1 2 mo.  6  vols.  1732. 
5^  Hiftoire  du  Chevalier  de  Grieux  et  de  Manon 
Lefcaut,  12  mo.  1733. 

4.  Lc  Pour  et  Contre,  ouvrage  periodique,  i2mo. 

20  vols. 

5.  La  Traduftion  du  premier  volume  de  PHif- 

toire  Univerfcllc  de    M.  de    Thou,   410. 

^.  La  Preface  du  Tome  IL  des  fingularites  hifto- 
riqu^s  et  lic(craires  par  D.  Liron, 

?•  La 


7,  La  Pre&oe  Ae$  trois  iiouwaux  Comes  de  Fees 
par  madameD.  1735- 

&.  Tout  pour  rAflMiir,ou  le  Monde  biefi  perdn; 
ou  la  more  d'Anioin&  oc  de  Cleopltre^  tra- 
gedte  cradiiire  de  f  Anglois,  12 mo.  1735. 

9,.Le  Ooycnd^K^llc^lle,  i^fYio.  173^- 

10.  Hiftoire    dc     Marguerite   d'Aiijou,     Rdoc 

d'Angletcrrc,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1740. 

11.  Hiftoire  dHin Orecque  modeme,  nrno.  2  vols. 

;.   1741-'- 

1.2*  Caoapagnes  Phfloibphiques,  oa  Memoiresde 
Montca],  12030.  z  vols.  i74f« 

13.  ^Melnoi^ei  pour  fcrvir  a  rhifhwre  dc  Malthc, 

ou  rhdftoire  de  la  Jeunefie  du  Commandeur 
dc  *  •  *.*  i^mo,  2  vols.  174a. 

14.  Hiftoire  de  Guillaume   le  Conqu^rant  ^oi 

d*Angleterre,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1742. 

15.  Tradudtion  desVt)yagesdc  Robert  Lade,  12  mo. 

2  v^U,  1744. 

16.  Lettres  de  Ckeron  a  firutm,  ct  de  Brutus  a 

Ciceron>  1744- 

17.  I^iiloirc  de  Ciccron,   traduicc  de  TAi^loiSy 

1 2  mo.  5  vols.  1744. 
i8.  Memoires  d'uo  honnetc  homme,  1745. 

19.  Hiftoire  generale  des  Voyages,   traduitc  dc 

J' Anglois,  4to.  12  vols,  ct  12 mo.  48  vols. 

20.  Lettres  de  Ciceron  qu'on  nomme  familieres 
.     traduites  cik  Francois,  avec  des  notes,  i2mo. 

5  vols.  1747. 

21.  Letcits  Angloifcs,  ou  hiftoire  de  Carice  Har- 

love,  i2mo.  12  vols.  1751. 

22.  NouvcUes  Jettres  Angjoil'cs,  ou  hiftoire  du  Che- 

valier Grandifon,  i2mo.  10  vols.  1755. 

23.  I)irccled   the-  ^durrml   Etrangcre  from   Jan. 

?  7S5i  ^^  September  of  the  ifline  year. 

PuiSIEUX. 
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.   P  U  I  $  I  E  U  3C.' 

Madami.    Her  hirfband  is  likewtfe  an  author^^ 
Init  cclipied  by.  the  repuudon  of  his  wife.    Her 
pieces  are  lively  and  entertaining. 
i.  Confcilsd'uncDame  iune  Amie,  i2mo.  1749. 

2.  Lcs  Caradieres,  8vo.  2  vols.  1750. 

3.  Le  Plaifir  et  la  Volupte,  Conte  allcgorique^ 

12x110.1752. 

4.  L'Education    du  marquis  D  *  *  f  on  Mc^ 

moires  de  la  comtefle  de  Zurlac,    12111a 
2  vols.  1754. 

5.  ZatDor  et  Aln>anzine,  ou  Pinutilite  de  ?Efprit 

et  du  Boa  Sens,  12010.  ^  vols.  1755. 

Q^u  E  s  N  A  y. 

One  of  the  moft  noted  Phyficians  in  France ; 
liis  works  are  very  aunjerous,  and  in  good  efteem. 

Raffines  q^ue. 

His  Memoire  fur  la  Proportion  neceflaire  tt^ 
trc  les  Prairies  et  lcs  Terres  labour&s,  is  a  moft 
excellent  piece,  full  of  judicious  remarks  and  veiy 
cogent  obfervations  on  that  point  of  Agricttlture. 
Berne  Memoirs  1763.  vol.  4th. 

R  A  M  E  A  U, 

The  celebrated  MuGcian,*  who  in  France  is 
reckoned  more  than  human — but  not  fo  adored  in 
other  countries  where  the  Italian  mufick  reigns ; 
and  with  good  reafon.  He  is  ranked  here  for  his 
compofition^,  as^an  author. 
I.  Premier  livrc  des  Pieces  de  Clavecin,  4to. 
1706. 

2.  Second 
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2.  Second  livrc  des  Pieces  dc  Clavecin,  4ta 

1721. 

3,  NouvclJes  Pieces  de  Clavecin,  1726. 

4*  Diflercation  fur  les  differentes  methodes  d'ac- 
.  compagnemenc  pour  le  Clavecin  on  pour 

rOrgue,  4to.  1732. 
5.  Liyre  de  Clavecin  en  Concerts,  1741- 
6\  Traitc  de  VH^xtnotxic  rcduite,  a  its  principes 

naturals,  4to.  1722.. 
7.  Nouveau  fyftcme  de  mufiquc  theorique,  410. 

1726. 
.8.  Generation  Harmonique,  ou  traite  demulique 

theorique  et  praftique,  8vo.  1 737. 
9.  Diflertation  fur  raccompagoement,  8vo. 

10.  BiflTcrtation  du  piincipe  de.  rbannonic,  8vo. 

1750. 

11.  Nouvelles  Reflexions  de  M..  Rameau  fur  fa 

demonftration  du  Principe  de  rharmonic, 
8vo.  1752- 

12.  Rcponfe  a  k  Lettre  de  M.  Eoler,  8vo.  1752. 

13.  Obfervations  fur  notre  inftindt  pour  la  mufi- 

que,  8vai754. 

14.  Errcurs  fur  la:n»ufiquc  dans  rEncyclopedie, 

8vo.  1756. 

15.  Reflexions  fur  la  maniere  de  former  la  voix  et 

d'apprendre  U  mufique*  et  fur  nos  facultes 
en  generale  pour  tous  les  arts  d'cxcrcifc, 
1752- 

;R  A  y  N  A  L. 

i,  Hlftoire  dc  Stadhoudcrat,  iamb.  i748. 
z.jHiftoire  du  Parlement  d'Angletcrre,   iimp, 

•174S. 


2..  Anecdotes  hiftoriques,  militaires  et  politiques 
dc  TEurope  depuis  I'Ele 


'Elevation  de  Lharles  V. 
au 
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au  troM  de  Teiripire  jufq*au'  Traite  d'Aix  la 
Chapelle,  i2mo.  3  vols.  1753.  ' 

4.  Ecole  inilicaire,  compofee  par  brdre  du  Gou- 

verncment,  12 mo.  3  vols.  1764. 

5.  Querelles  Litteraires,  ou  Memoirc  pour  fervir 

a  rhiftoire  des  Revolutions  de  la  Republiquc 
des  Lettres  depuis  Homcrc  jufqu'a  nos 
jours,  i2mo.  4  vols.  1764. 

Reaumur, 

A  natural  philofopher  of  rare  and  genuiiie  me-* 
rit  s  whofe  works  arc  truly  original,  and  merit  the 
attention  of  all  people. 
i.  Examen  de  la  Ibie  des  Araignees,  4to.  1710. 

2.  L*Art  de  convertir  le  fer  forge  en  acier,  4to. 

1722. 

3.  Memoires'  pour  fervir  a  Thiftpirc  des  Infeftps, 
'     4to.  7  vols.  1748.  .    , 

4.  L*Art  de  faire  ccloire  et  d'elever  en  toute  fai- 

fpn  des  oifeaux  domeftiques  de  toutes  cfpe- 
ces,  iimo.  2  vols.  1751. 
5^  Pradiquc  de  Tart  de  faire  ecloire  des  oifeaux 
domeftiques,  i2mo.  1751. 

Reydellet. 

MademoifeUe,  Beft  known  by  her  Lettre  a  M. 
de  la  Place  fur  les  Difcours;  aiix  Welches  conte- 
nant  Tapologie  des  Fran9ois.  An  indifferent 
apology  mdeed ! 

RiCCOBOKI. 

'      Madamt.     An  entertaining  an  \  agreeable  novel- 
lift.     Her  fables  are  interefting,  and  the  ftile  plea- 
fing.     Her  beft  pieces  are; 
!•  Hiftoire  de  Marquis  de  Crecy,  i2mo.  1759. 

2.  Let- 


r^.  Lettres  de    Miftri&  Fairai)    i2BKI.  l  vols. 

1759- 

3.  Letcres  de  Juliette  Ciatefby^    iftma.  3  vds. 

»759-    , 

4.  Hiftoire  de  Mifs  Jenny,  tsimo.  4  vok.  1764. 

5.  Memoires  de  Maladi  B  *  *  *,  4  vols.  i2ina 
6^  Amelie  traduite^  *i2nK>:  a  Vols; 

R  I  T  T  E  R. 

His  Reflexions  fur  Pinduftric  et  Tutilite  d'cii- 
ccmrager  et  de  perfe6tionner  Ics  Mechaniquei. 
Berne  MenfMMres  1 764,  voK  ift,  is  an  admirabb! 
piece  abounding  with  folid  and  judicious  TtRcc- 
tion««  • 

R  b  B  E  R  t; 

One  of  the  beft  geographers  of  France,  his  com- 
J)o6tioris  are  judicious,  and  of  good  authority,  and 
his  maps  equal  to  any  extant. 

1.  Abrege  dcs  diSfcrens  fyftemes  du  moftdc,dcla 

fphere,  et  des  ufage»  des  globes,  12010. 

2.  Uiage  des  globes  celcftcs  et  terrcftcs,  I2ma 

3.  Introduftion  a  la  Geographic  par  Samfon,  8voi 

1743-  , 

4.  Gcographie  moderne  abregee,  12  mo.  174°-  , 

5.  Atlas  portatif  univerfel  et  militaire  compose 
,        d'apres  Ics  meiUeurcs  cartes,  4to.  1748' 

6.  Atlas  univerfel  complet  en  cent  cartes  gco* 

graphiques,  folio,  1752. 

7.  Obfervations  critiques  fur  les  houvellcs  decou- 

vcrtes  de  Taaiiral  dc    la  Fuent«.    i^^^' 

8.  Eflai  fdr  Thiftoire  de  la*  Geographic,  1201^' 

1755- 

7  ROUQPIT. 
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R  O  U  qjJ  E  T. 

(•     •  • 

Chiefty  known  by  his  L*£rac  des  Arts  eit  Ait 
gletcrrc,  izma:  1755^ 

ROUSSBAU. 

(jenius,  originality,  and  pcrfecutloD,  have  reip 
dered  his  name  famous  over  the  whole  globe. 
*;.  Difcours  qui  a  rem^orte  le  ftix  a  PAcadeoMC 
de  Dijon  en  Tannee  1750,  fur  cette  queftion 
propofee  par  la  m^me  Ac^esrie  ;  fl  le  rectfr 
blifTemcnt  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts  a  contri- 
bue  a  epurcr  les  Moeurs,  i2mo^ 
«.  Obfervations  de  M.  J-  J.  R.  fur  la  Reponfe 
qui  a  ete  faice  a  fon  difcoUrs,  121x10. 

3.  Lctcre  de  M*  J.  J.  R.  a  M.  Grimm  fur  la  r6i 

futation  de  fon  difcours  par  M.  Gautier, 
i2mo.  1751. 

4.  Derniere  Reponfe  dc  M*   J.  j.   Ri   i2pio. 

5.  Preface  de  Narcifie.  —V-    The  preface  \^ 

much  better  than  the  comedy. 

6.  Narciffe,  ou  TAmant  dc  lui-meme,  comedie  en 

profe. 

7.  Diffcrtation   fur  la  mufique   moderne,  Svo, 

1743- 

8.  Lettre  fur  la  mufique  Franjoife,  12 mo.  175^. 
5.  The  articles  concerning  mufick  in  the  Ency- 

clopoedia. 
iD.  Lettre  fur  la  mufique  Franfoife,  1.754. 

11.  Le  Devin  du  Village,  intermc.de,  1752. 

12.  Difcours  fuiNTEconomie  politique,  in  the  En- 

cyclopoedia^  and  afterwards,  J2mo,  1754* 

13.  Extrait  du  projet^e  Paix  Pcrpetuelle  de  M. 

TAbbe  de  St.  Pierre,  i2mo.  1761. 

14.  Dif- 


14.  Difcours  fur  POrigine  et  Ics  Fondemen^  drJ 

rincgalite  pafmi  les  hbmmes,  i2mo.  1754. 
15^  Lcttre  a  M:  d' Akmbert  fur  fon  article  Gcnl6?c 

dans  le  Vllme.  volume  de  FEncyclopolie. 
16.  Julie,  oil  la  Nouvellc  Heloifc,  lamo.  6  voISi 

1760. 
J  J.  Emile,    ou  de  TEducation,    i2mo.  4  vols. 

1761. 

18.  Du  Contrad  Social,  8vo.  1762. 

19.  Lettre    a    TArchevequc    de    Paris,     I2ni0w 

1764. 
(20.  Lettres  ecrites  de  la  Montagne,  1 2mo.  2  vols. 
1764. 

I  cannot  but  efteem  this  writer  as  one  t{ 
the  moft  remarkable  men  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world :  He  began  his  literary  career  vnA 
Iporting  fentiments,  which  appeared  mere  paradox- 
es, but  on  the  leaft  reflexion,  carried  a  different 
idea  from  his  confiftent  manner  of  treating  therii. 
All  Europe  cried  our,  it  would  be  impoffible,  if  he 
continued  to  publifh,  to  be  confiftent — he  muft 
inevitably  contradift  himfclf — but  the  contrary  of 
all  this  happened— he  publiflied  more  than  ever, 
(till  paradoxical,  as  it  is  called,  but  never  fo 
confiftent:  In  fhort,  the  fentiments  of  this  remark- 
able man  do  not  flow  from  caprice,  whimficalnefs, 
or  a  phantaflic  love  of  being  difFercAt  from  dchcr 
people,  but  from  a  philofophical,  genuine,  airf 
confiftent,  originality  of  charafter.  He  views 
mankind  with  very  different  eyes  from  the  multi- 
tude: I>oes  it  therefore  follow^  that  his  ide^s,  frorti 
being  uncommon,  fliould  be  abfurd  ?  His  Eflay  on 
the  Inutility  of  the  Sciences,  and  particularly  that 
on  the  Inequality  among  mankind,  gained  him  the 
tides  of  Savage— Mifanthropiftj  i^c.     Thofc  who 

*      read 
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i-ead  them  ahd  were  difeufted-— were  lifted  irito  a 
new  world— into  fairy  land— -they  cried  Rouiieau 
is  all  abfurdity ! — not  Tcmembcring  that  his  genius 
moved  in  a  fpherc  fuperior  to  their  own»-*they  for- 
got that  fome  fhare  of  that  wonderful  force  of 
mind,  which  gave  him  fuch  powers  of  combi- 
nation, and  which  enabled  him  for  ever  to 
think  for  himfclf,  was  neceflary  to  enter  into 
the  fpirit^of  his  fentiments:  No  wonder  his 
writings  were  fo  muqh  condemned,  when  they 
were  eftimated  by  the  common  ftandaitd*  of  the 
age,  .  -        , 

The  two  pieces  above  mentioned,  raifod  our.au- 
thor  a  number  of  anfwercrs — fome  of  whom  were 
very  liberal  in  fatirical  reflections  on  hirti;  I  have 
a  very  long  lift  (rf  anfwers  to  them,  feme  penn*d 
by  the  firft  writers  iri  France— not  one^  however, 
could  match  him  in  clear  and  fatisfa^Sbory  argu- 
ments. They  all  begin  with  out-cries,  and  amaze- 
ment, at  his  abfurdiry---and  feem  to  think  it  be-- 
heath  them  to  ^nf^er parado:ceSj  the.ridiculoufnefs 
of  which,  fay  they,  fufficiently  anfwer  themfclvcs : 
if  fo.  It  muft  be  that  cifcumftance  alone,  which  is 
to  anfwer  them,  for  as  often  as  they  have  been  at- 
tacked, not  once  have  they  been  refuted.  -  If  we 
give  the  name  of  paradox  to  all  ferttiments,  which 
contradiia  the  received  opinions  of  the  age,  Rouf- 
feau  is  certainly  very  paradoxical ;  but  fuch  a  de- 
finition, is  far  enough  from  being  juft;  and  his 
opinions  are  attended  with  a  precifion  too  philofo- 
phical— and  an  adherence  to  nature  too  irivariably 
exad,  to  be  taxed  with  being,  properly  fpeaking, 
paradoxical, 

His  anfwer  to  M.  d'AIembert's  article  Geneve^ 
in  the  Encyclopedia,  was  no  fooncr  publiftitd,  than 

A  a  a 


a  frtfh  hferd  of  anfwerers  appeared  :  tie  Wa5  again 
anacked  from  all  quarters,  as  a  paradoxical  fooU 
that  dcfcrved  nothing  but  contempt ;  and  yet  in 
that  piece  he.  fully  proves  his  point,  nor  hiave  one 
of  his  anfweners  been  able  to  defend,  in  a  fs^isfac- 
tory  manner,  M.  d'Alembert*s  fcheme  of  eftaMilh- 
ing  a  theatre  ic  Gen^v^:  The  reafons  M.  Roo^au 
6Ssr%  againft  it^  are  clear  and  decifive — ^hls  exami- 
nadonof  many  theatrical  pieces,  criticaHyjuft-^ 
his  curfory  reiiiarks  on  feveral  ftibjedb,  lively,  ori* 
ginal,  and  judicious — and,   in  a  word,  ^s  ^hole  . 
argument,  either  unanfwerable  in  itffplf,  or  render- 
ed ib  by  the  fuperior  abihde^  of  its  author. 
L  But  the  oppofition  which  M.  Roufleau  ttiet  with 
on  the  pvrblicacion  of  thefe  pieces,  was  nothing  to 
^hat  he  experienced  on  his  effay  upon  the  French 
mnirc  appeadtng  %  an  army  of  Col&cs  brdk^  loofe 
upon  the  kingdom^  could  not  have  raifed  a  greater 
ferment,    (han  did    this    pamphlet :    Paris    was 
in  a  Hanve:.  The  author  was  before,  a  whimlical, 
paradoxical  fcilb^W;    but    the   cafe  changed;  he 
was  now  an*  impious,  facrilegioUs,  mortal,    that 
dared,  to  attack  the  moft  holy  of  things — that 
dared  to  write  againft  the  mufic  of  France ! 

Hi  proves  in  this  piece,  moft  incontcftaWy, 
that  the  French  have  no  mufic  lit  all  5  ridicules 
the  ridiculous  vanity ^of  their  pretences,  with  fuch 
keen  and  lively  raillery ;  and  makes  fuch  judicious 
.  pbfervations  on  mufic  in  general,  that  it  was  in 
vain  above  forty  authors  immediately  attacked 
him :  He  had  too  much  reafon  on  his  'fide  to  be 
foiled  in  this  dilpute,  more  than  in  any  of  the  former 
ones.  The  multiplicity  of  the  anfwers  that  ap- 
{>eared  to  this  piece,  and  the  heats  it  gave  rife  to 
all  over  France,  proved  fufficicmly  how  gauling  it 

was 
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i^as  to  the  advocates  of  the  French  muGc,  and 
their  muficians — had  it  not  been  founded  in  truth, 
the  nation  would  not  have  been  fo  hurt.  He 
finlfhed  this  attack  in  the  mod  triumphant 
manner,  by  his  criticifm  on  the  Opera,  m>  his 
Julie. 

That  celebrated  novel — fo  tender — fo  agreeable 
— fo  natural^-fo  elegant — ^fo  charafteriftical — ^fo 
philofophical,  is  one  of  the  fineft  monuments  of  the 
genius  of  the  prefent  age.  The  ftile  never  was 
excelled— the  boidncfs  and  flrength  of  colouring 
in  the  defcriptive  parts,  never  equalled — ^thofe  let- 
ters, which  one  might  almoft  call  effays^  on  differ- 
ent fubjedb,  fuperior  to  every  thing  of  the  kind 
that  was  ever  penned — the  language  of  love  nevei* 
before  lived  in  print ;  the  tender  pathetic  delicacy 
of  the  letters  on  that  fubje£t,  are  not  imitations  of 
nature,  they  are  nature  herfelf,  they  are  the  breath 
of  infpiration — It  muft,  however,  be  confeffed^ 
that  in  the  painting  of  charader — in  the  rare  ta- 
lent of  pourtraying,  the  diftinguifhing  ftrokes  of 
originality,  the  giving  to  each  perfonage  the  fenti- 
ments  which  could  alone  proceed  from  him :  in 
this  art  Richardfon  is  fuperior  to  all  mankind  ^  the 
lead  variety  of  whofe  chara£ters,  and  the  amazing 
and  diftin^t  originality  of  each,  form  a  degree  of 

fenius,  in  this  refped,  not  equalled  by  either 
lomfer  or  Shakefpear.  But  great  as  Richardfon's 
merit,  Rouffcau  had  the  genius  to  attempt,  with 
fuccefs  the  fame  fpecies  of  compofition,  and  in 
many.refpeftsto  exceed  him.  But  Voltaire's  Pro^ 
fbefyl  (2iy  you.  True;  that  indeed  I  forgot: 
The  enemy  of  his  reputation  has  left  a  proof  of 
.the  fuperior  excellence  of  Julie;  he  has,  in  onp 
inftance,  exhauftcd  his  wit,  his  criticifm,  and  his 
A  a  2    '  fatire. 
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Catire,  in  exhibiting  in  the  moft  ftriking  point  of 
view,  every  fault  with  which  that  novel  can  be 
taxed — where  he  found  faults,  he  has  exaggerated 
them,  and  where  they  were  wanting  he  has  invented 
them;  no  book  was  ever  more  fevcrcly  ridiculed  : 
If  it*  was  bad — if  the  charms  which  captivated  all 
the  world,  were  imaginary,  and  the  effejfts  of  pre- 
judice or  blindnefs — if  inftead  of  the  moft  ftrik- 
ing beauties  it  contained  nothing  but  the  moft 
blundering  abfurditics ;  doubtlcfs  fuch  a  fatirical 
examination  adorned  with  fuch  poignancy  of  wit 
and  ridicule,  muft  damn  the  book  at  once — muft 
open  the  fafcinared  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  make 
them  defpife  this  hour,  what  was  their  admiration 

the  laft Unfortunately,  however,  to  the  wit  and 

envy  of  Voltaire,  nothing  of  all  this  happened — 
his  prophefy  was  read,  and  it  made  people  laugh 
but  it  had  no  other  effcdt  on  Julie^  but  eftablilh- 
ing  its  reputation  for  ever.  It  is  read  as  much  as 
before^— it  is  more  and  more  admired,  and  will  be 
the  admiration  of  future  ages :  A  book  that  has 
weathered  fuch  a  ftorm,  receives  a  ftronger  ftamp 
of  excellency  than  it  otherwife  could  poflibly  gain  : 
Fifty  panegyricks  from  the  firft  pens  in  Europe, 
would  not  fo  highly  have  added  to  its  reputation  : 
Add  to  this,  that  a  compofition  of  any  kind,  that 
is  fauhlefs^  muft  be  good  for  nothing,  but  to  fatis- 
fy  the  critics :  Tell  me  of  a  booklhat  has  fcarcc 
any  faults  or  abfurdities,  you  give  me  a  fufficienc 
charafter  of  it — I  defire  never  10  look  in  it.  The 
bell  works  of  the  greateft  authors  that  ever  exiftcd 
are  full  of  abfurdities— efpecially  if  fuch  works* 
are  truly  original.  .  One  inftance  to  the  contrary  of 
this  cannot  be  brought,  recoUcft  Homer,  Dante, 

Arioftb,  Milton,  and  Shakefpcar. 

Emifty 
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EmU^  at  laft  iappears,  and  all  tlie  bull  dogs  in 
Fnance,  and  the  yapping  curs  of  Geneva,  fly  ac 
once  upon  its  author.  A  ferment  is  rarfed  againft 
him  for  his  attack  upon  religion,  which  is  aftonifti- 
ing  to  them  who  have  read  the  works  of  preceding 
unbelievers :  It  is  impoffible  he  (hould  treat  any 
fubjeft,  in  a  manner  inferior  to  others,  but  multi- 
tudes have  gone  greater  lengths,  and  wrote  upon 
religion,  with  much  lefs  ceremony  than  Rouflcau, 
that  never  experienced  a  quarter  of  his  perfecu- 
tion,  and  that  even  in  Catholic  countries — witnefs 
his  enerriy  Voltaire  in  the  Oeuvres  Pbilofopbe  Sans 
Souci^  in  which  even  a  future  ftate  is  abfolutcly 
denied,  with  other  tenets  equally  pernicious,  it  is 
no  anfwer  to  aflert  (truly  or  not)  that  Vdltaire  did 
not  compofe  them ;  he  certainly  was  the  publifher, 
and  as  fuch,  on  the  perfecuting  plan,  fhould  have 

been  punilhed Voltaire,  //  is/aid^  lays  them  to 

the  King  of  Pruffia's  door,  but  that  monarch  gave 
the  lye  to  the  afTertion  immediately,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  burnt  at  Berlin,  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  In  rcfpeft  to  the  dilbelief  and 
ridicule  of  all  religion,  there  is  no  comparifoh  be- 
tween Entile  and  thofc  poems — ^or  indeed  many 
other  works  publiflied  during  the  prefent  age. 
See  likewife  TEfprit  of  M.  Helvetius,  compofed 
withvall  poffible  fophiftry,  and  evidently  intended 
to  break  every  link  of  fociety,  to  fet  all  man- 
kind free  from  the  feelings  of  humanity — to  de- 
ftroy  every  domcfl%  tye — and  root  out  every  pu- 
blick  virtue.  From  whence  then  comes  Rouf- 
feau*s  mercilefs  perfecution  ?  Not  from  religion, 
but  his  old  enemies-? — -I  have  no  doubt,  the  mu- 
fical  tribe  in  France  had  as  great  a  fhare  in  raifing 
the  fpirit  of  perfecution  againft  him,  as  ever  a  re- 
gard for  religion  had*  He  fuffcrcd  more  from 
A  a  3  having 
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hftving  attacked  the  Opera  at  Paris,  than  chri^a- 
nity :  But  in  catholic  countries,  we  may  look  for 
bigotry  and  perfccution,  not  however,  as  was  be* 
fore  imagined  in  a  protcftant  republic  -,  but  Gcnc-f 
va  is  no  more ;  I  dclire  no  other  proof  than  her 
liftening  fo  readily  to  French  didatcs,  to  fatisfy  mc 
that  (he  will  foon  be  cnQaved — (he  is  already  under 
the  influence,,  and  will  foon  be  ynder  the  tyranny 
of  a  neighbour. 

lam  far  from  meaning  to  defend  M.  Rou(}eau's 
freedom  in  religious  matters :  I  would  only  be  un- 
derftood  to  point  out  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  perfc* 
outing  him,  or  any. one  elfe :  Ther?  is  great  abfur- 
dicy  in  it,  on  all  accounts ;  but  it  is  tenfold,  in 
refped  of  the  good  of  religion ;  From  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  world  to  this  hour,  perfecutioo  always 
gave  rife  to  an  unbounded  fpirit  of  oppofitioo,  and 
the  moft  foyereign  contempt,  for  the  opinions  of 
perfecutors,  for  one  infidel  whom  the  writings 
of  unbelievers  have  made,  an  hundred  have  arofe 
'  from  the  fpirit  of  perfccution :  for  this  plain  rear 
fon,  falfe  doftrincs,  Hand  in  need  of  it,  from  an  in- 
nate weaknefs,  which  will  not  bear  examination ; 
true  ones  want  it  not,  but  will  ftand  upon  their 
own  truth,  and  the  nearer  examined,  the  clear- 
er they  will  appear:  What  therefore  are  the 
conclufions  of  unprejudiced  people^  froni  feeing 
the  fpirit  of  perfecution  take  root  among  the  pro- 
'  fcflbrs  of  religion  ?  Surely  it  would  be  wifer 
to  ufe  reafon .  and  argumenl^han  fire  and  fag^ 
got!  ^ 

Entile^  in  all  other  refpefts,  is  one  of  the  moft 
original  and  confident  works  ever  pyblifhed.  It 
contains  the  moil  judicious  ideas  of  education,  the 
world  ever  knew,  and  exprefled  in  the  happieft 
jnanncr,  If  put  completely  in  practice,  it  wouki 
/  be 
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be  of  unbounded  utility  ta  mankind;  and  if  only 
general  ideas  are  caught  from  the  fpirit  of  them, 
judicioufly  executed,  they  would  be  of  great  im- 
poitaftce  in  the  common  praftice  of  the  world : 
As  great  an  oppofition  as  parts  of  this  tfeatife  met 
with,  none  has  attacked,  with  any  re^on,  the 
whole.  And  there  are  many  paflages  in  it  moft 
admirably  conceived,  and  adorned  with  the  moft 
juft  and  pleafing  language.  In  a  word,  it  is  an 
original,  and  highly  ufcfiil  performance,  which 
tends  to  make  mankind  more  healthy,  vigorous, 
lenflble  and  happy.  Can  any  work  have  a  better 
deiigH ! 

His  treatife  du  Contrail  Sociale^  is  compofed  with 
more  order  and  regularity  than  is  common  with 
him  :  It  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  proves  the 
author,  in  many  relpefts,  to  be  a  true  politician. 
His  letter  to  the  archbilhop  of  Paris,  is  a  fenfible 
juftification  of  himfelf,  and  ridicules  with  great  pro- 
priety the  parliament  of  Paris, .  interfering  in  the 
affair  of  his  perfecution:  His  letters  written  from 
the  mountains,  are  remarkable — but  many  paflages 
in  tliem  are  nothing  more  than  a  defence  of  the 
profbffion  of  faith  of  the  Savoyard  curate;  but  the 
Osiers,  concerning  government  in  general,  and  that 
rf  Geneva  in  particular,  are  curious  and  inftruftive. 

It  has   been   the  misfortune  pf  ^this  celebrated 

roan,  to  raife  himfelf  encmies^  and  calumniators, 

«ot  9nly  by  his  writingSy  but  by  his  life — You  will 

naturally  fuppofe^from  thence,  that  it  mi;ft  be 

-very  vain  or  wicked-:    nothing  however  lefs  true  ; 

He  has  always  in  his  private  life  been  reckoned  a 

man  of  moft   irreproachable  probity,   and   great 

goodneis  of  heart-^but  he  has  been  fb  unhappy  as 

to  difftr  from  the  generality  of  theworld^  in  fomc 

material  jxjints  of  conduft :  The  firft  principle  of 

A  a  4  his 
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his  foul  IS  boneji  independafuy  i  and  to  that  piinci* 
pie  he  has  hitherto  been  moQ:  uncommonfy  addi£bed 
•--an4  niofl  confidently:  tie  has  rejeded  more 
than  once  thofe  riches,  which  it  is  coaimon  to  hunt 
after  with  fuch  cagprnefs,  while  be  with  difficulty 
fubfifted  himfelf  by  copying  mufic  for  pay,  he  re- 
fufcd  a  haridfome  peqfion  offer^  him  by  the  mar- 
chionefs  of  Pompadour,  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  France.  She  then  fent  him  fomc  mufic  to 
copy;  which  he  executed,  and  as  foon  as  flic  rcr 
ceived  it,  (he  fent  him  three  hundred  lewis  d*on 
as  a  fecompcnfe,  from  which  fum  he  dedudlcd  9, 
few  livres,  the  amount  of  hjs  work,  and  returned 
her  all  the  reft,  After  this  he  has  the  offer  of  a 
pcnfion  of  an  hundred   pounds  a  year  from  the 

king  of  England he  rcfufes  it-r-fhat  is,  he  is 

determined  tp  live  free  and  indcpendant — si  thing 
very  inconfiftent  with  receiving  a  portion  of  public 
mon^y  as  the  wages  of  idlencfs.  Such  nobie,  ani- 
jmated,  and  glorioys  fentiments — ^fiich  a  conduct, 
fo  fuperior  to  all  fentiments,  involves  him  in  equal 
ridicule  with  the  moft  paradoxical  of  his  worksi, 
the  truth  is ;  his  works  and  hjs  life  are  fuperior  tQ 
the  age  he  lives  in:  if  we  have  not  the  taftc  to 
relifli  the  onp,  we  Ih^U  not  have  the  honcfty  to  apr 
plaud  the  other.  A  confident  determinadon  t9 
accept  no  penfion,  is  fuch  an  otherwife  unheard  of 
fentiment,  that  it  is  a  ten  thoufand  times  greater 
Jparadox,  than  one  combined  of  all  Roufleaus.  A 
'man  that  can  fo  aft,  is  a  phenomenon  j  a  being  be- 
yond the  ideas  of  the  times  ;  the  world  cannot  ele- 
vate \t%fra£Iice  fo  high,  and  therefore  aims  by  ri- 
dicule to  reduce  his  fentiments  to  its  own  medium  : 
but  all  his  enemies  have  to  fay  for  it,  is,  to  call 
him  a  vifionary  madman  5 — and  he  has  been  io 
called  more  than  once. 

RouXELm, 
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ROUXELIK. 

His  Reflexions  fur  Ics  moyens  de  faire  naitre  I'a^ 
fnour  du  travail  dans  le  ccpur  des  peuples^  is  a 
very  fenfible  performance,  and  abounds  with  fomc 
judicious  obfervacions  on  manufaAures  and  their 
importance. 

H  p  ^  I  £  R  E« 

Bcft  known  by  the  pieces  entituled^  Campagne 
de  Louis  prince  de  Conde  en  Flandres  en  1074 — 
1 2  mo.  1765,  and  Campagne  du  marquis  de  Cre- 
qur  en  Lorrain?,  et  en  Alfftcc  en  1677.  8vo* 
J  765. 

Saintfoix^ 

A  well  known  writer,  whofe  works  have  many 
admirers  in  France,  but  are  not  much  known  elfc- 
whcre,  |^is  theatrical  pieces  are  his  befl:  produc- 
tions. 

1.  Lettres  Turques,  et  lettrcs  de  Nedim  Coggia, 
^  i2mo.  1750. 

2.  Eflais  hiftoriques   fur  Paris,    i2mo.    2  vols. 

1754,  and  4  vols.  1762. 

3.  Hiftoire  Abregee  des  Gucrres  de  la  France, 

avec  TAnglcterre,  8vo. 

4.  Pieces  de  Theatres,  I2m0.  2  vols. 

S  A  L  L  I  £  R. 

Very  well  known  for  his  Catalogue  des  Livres 
(I^  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  folio,  many  volumes. 

•  Savbriem. 

One  of  the  bcft  mathematical  writers  in  France  : 
Jiis  work?  arc  very  ufcful,  and  in  great  eftcem. 

I.  Dif- 
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1.  Difcours  fur  la  navigation  ct  la  phyfique  cx- 

perimentalc,  4to.  1744. 

2.  Difcours  fur  la  manoeuvre  des  Vaifleaux,  4ta  ^ 

1744- 
3*  NouveUe  theoric  dc  la  manoeuvre  des  Vaif- 

feaux  a  la  Porcee  des  Piloces^  8vo.  1745. 
'  4.  Rcchercbes  hiftoriques  fur  Torigine   ct  des 

Progres  dc  la  Conftruftion  des  Navircs  des  ' 

Anciens,  4to.  1747. 
5*  La  Mature  difcutce  et  foumife  a  de  nouvcUes 

Loix,  8vo.  1747. 

6.  L'Ait  de  mefurer  fur  mer  le  fiUage  des  Vaif* 

feaux,  avec  une  idee  de  Tetat  d'armement 
des  Vaiffeaux  dc  France,  8va  1749. 

7.  Defcription  et  ufage  dc  Spheres  ct  des  Globes, 

i2mo.  1750. 

8.  Traite  des  Inftrumens  proprcs  a  robfcrvcr  les 

aftres  fur  mer,  oft  Ton  donnc  la  conftruftion 
et  Tufagc  d'un  nouv^l  inftrunient,    121DO. 

1752-    .  . 

9.  Diaionnairc  univerfel  de  Mathematique  et  dc 

Phyfique,  4to.  2  vols.  1752. 
JO.  Many  letters  and  difTcrtatigns  upon  navigation, 
&c.  in  the  Mercures. 

11.  Hiftoire  crittquc  des  Ingnimens  petits,  4to. 

^753- 

1 2.  Diftionnaire  d'Architefture  civile  et  hydrau- 

lique  par  d*Aviler  augmcnte,  410.  1 755, 

13.  Hiftoire  des  Philofophes  modernes. 

14.  Theatrical  pieces. 

Saussjuri. 

Well  known  by  his  Lcttre  fur  les  avantages  dc^ 
Semaillcs  hatives  et  profondcs,     Berne  Memoirs 
J  764,  voL-2d. 

Salagnac. 
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S  A  X  A  G  N  A  C« 

Among  other  performances,  his  Lettre  fur  les 
Vrbrcs  vc^yers,  defcFvcs  attention. . 

S  B  L  L  I  V  s. 

I.  Dcfcription  hiftorique  et  geographiquc  du 
Brabanr  HoUandois,  ct.dc  la  Flandre  Hol- 
landoife,  12010.  1748. 

z.  Hiftoire  des  ancien^nes  revolutions  de  globe 
terreftre,  12  mo.  175^. 

3.  Inftitutioncs  Phyficap. 

4.  Hiftoria  Jeredinis. 

S  E  I  O  N  S  U  X. 

His  Eflai  fur  la  queftion  propolee  par  la  Soci^te 

O^conomique  de  Berne,  Seroii-il  utile  de  convertir 
en  fends  clos  ouparticuliers  les  conmunes^  £s?^.?  is  fen- 
lUSle  and  judicious, 

SiLHOUTTE. 

A  famous  Financier  in  France,  who  is  thought 
Ify  many  unprejudiced  perfons,  would  have  re-' 
ilored  order  to  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  had 
be  been  fuffered  to  profecute  his  fchemes  without 
interruption  :  He  is  better  known  by  his  political 
projedls  than  his  writings,  although  the  latter  are 
not  without  merit. 
i.  Idee  generate  du  Gouvernment  et  de  la  morale 

des  Chinois,  12  mo.  1729. 
?.  Reflexions  politiques  fur  les  plus  grands  prin- 
ces traduices  de  Gracian,  4to.  1730*  and 
j2mo. 

3.  Lettres    fur    les  tranfaftions    publiqucs    du* 

Regne  d'EIizabeth,  i2mo.  173^. 

4,  Effai  fur  ri)omme  (radyit  de  Pope,  i2mor 

I73^f 

5.  Eflai 
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5.  Eflai  fur  la  Critique  traduit  dc  Pope,  i2inft 

1736- 

6.  Melanges  (}e  Litterature  et  de  Philofi^ 

traduits  dc  Pope. 

7.  Epitrcs  moraks  de  Pope; 

8.  Lettres   philofophiques  et   morales,     i2fl» 

2  vols, 
Q.  Memoircs  fur  les  ancicnnes  limices  dc  PAca* 
die  avec  M.  le  marquis  de  la  Galifibnnieit, 
4to.  3  vols.  1755. 

SOLIGNAC. 

Le  chevalier  de. 

1.  Recreations  litteraires,  ou  recucil  dc  pocGes  ct 

de  lettres,  12 mo.  1723^ 

2.  Lcs  Amours  d*Horace,  i2mo.  1728. 

3.  Lcttres    fur  Thlftoire  du   Roi  de  Polognc, 

1 741. 

4.  Hiftoire  generalc  dc  Polognc,  12  mo.  10  vols. 

1750. 

5.  Amufemcnt    dcs    Eaux  de    Schaalbach,  dc 

bains  de  Wifbaden  et  de   Schlangenbad, 
8vo.  1738. 

6.  La  Saxe  Galantc,  i2mo.  1735.  ^ 

7.  C^Jatrians,  ou  maximes  fur  Teducation  dcs  en-  | 

fans,  i2mo.  1738. 

8.  Memoircs  dc  la  Societe  royale  de  Nancy; 

Redige :  8vo. 

9.  Eloge    Hiftorique    de  M.  le   Prefidcnt    dc 

Montefquieu,  410.  1755. 

Stanislas. 

King  of  Poland,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar.  The 
events  of  the  life  of  this  very  celebrated  monarch; 
or  rather  his  adventures  (for  they  have  niore  the 
air  of  romance  than  hiftory)  are  perfectly  well 
known  :  He  has  in  every  fituation  of  life  fupport- 
cd  his  character,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to 

the 


tic  intuitive  judgment  of  Charles  XII.  And  he 
t  a  proof  of  the  advantages  attending  the  regal 
iignity  being  conferred  on  one  born  a  fubjcft— • 
broughout  hiftory  the  beft  kings  were  firft  privat<e 
nen. 

J .  Avis  a  S.  M.  la  Reine  de  France  (his  daughter) 
en  partant  pour  la  France.     Inferted  in  the 
Journal  de  Verdun  Juillet,  1725. 
2.  Entretien  de  l^ame  avec  Dieu,  en  Polonois  et 

en  Francois,  8vo.  1745. 
3*  Le  Philofpphe  Chretien,  12 ma  1749- 

4.  Combat  de  la  Volonte  et  de  la  Raifoi^  i2n[)o« 

1749- 

5.  La  Voix  libre  du  Citoyen,  ou  Obiervations  fur 

le  gouvcrnement  de  Pologne,  12  mo.  1749. 

6.  Reponfe  d'Arifte  aux  conf^ils  de  TAmitie, 

i2mo.  1750. 
7*  Reflexions  fur  divers  fujets  de  morale,  8vo. 

^750- 

8.  Deux  difcours  Tun  pour  prouver  que  le  vrai 

bonheur  confide  a  faire  de$  heureux ;  dans 
Tautrc  on  fSaite  voir  que  I'Efperance  eft  un 
bien  dont  on  ne  connoit  pafaflez  le  priJT^ 
1750. 

9.  Reponfe  au  difcours  du  Citoyen  de  Geneve, 

qui  a  Remporte  le  prix  a  Tacademie  de 
Dijon  en  1750.  8vo.  1751. 

10.  Entretiens  d'un  Europecn  avec  un  infulairedu 

Royaume  de  Dumocala,  i2mo.  1752,   and 

1754- 

11.  Penfees  fur  les  dangcrs.de  Tefprit  inferted  in 

the  TAnne  litteraire,.  vol..  5th.  1754- 

12.  Lettre  du  Roi  de  Pologne,  oil  il  raconte  la 

manierc  dont  il  eft  forti  de  Dantzick.  ^ 
His  works  are  in  4  vols.  8vo.  and  4  vols.  izmo. 
ij62^  and  1765. 

S?RUNGLr. 
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Well  known  for  his  piece  m  the  Berne  Mcwm 
entituled  EfTai  fur  la*  queftion  Seroic  il  avancagei 
4e  partager  )es  communes,  d'abofir  k  parcoui 

SllTl£a£S.  I 

His  Agriculture  Experimentale  a  Tufagc  6a^ 
agriculteurs,  fermiei^  «  laboureurs,  i2mo.  1765. 
is  a  noble  title,  but  the  -contents  by  no  meam  aa« 
fwerthe  expectation  it  muft-  raife-,  eipeciaHy  when 
die  reader  is  told  that  fo  little  a  duodecimo  is  the  it- 
(talt  of  twenty  years  praftice.  **  I  begin>**  fays  M. 
de  Suticres,  '*  with  the  epidemical  tnaladies  of 
be^fts,  I  prove,  that,  in  general,  they  are  a  Aided, 
meerly  becaufe  they  are  often  fed  in  paftures,  upon 
whjch  the  influences  of  the  air,  the  vapours,  aod 
exhalations  of  the  earth  expand  a  kind  of  vifibte 
▼enom,  which  has  more  or  lefs  malignity  accord- 
ing to  feafons,  climates,  and  the  ch-cumftanccs 
of  time  and  plade.  The  artificial  ^afics,  fuch  as 
lucern,  fainfoine  and  clover,  are  niore  fulccptibfc 
than  others,  of  the  impreffion  of  this  venom  ;  be- 
caufc  their  leaves  being  broader,  thicker,  and  hard- 
er, than  thofe  of  natural  grafs,  preferve  it  a  longer 
time,  confequently  there  are  greater  inconvenien- 
cies  in  fuffering  cattle  to  pafhire  upon  them  ;  and 
above  all,  from  the  end  of  September,  to  Ac  end 
6f  March :  Seafbns  in  which  the  fogs,  the  influence 
of  the  air,  and  the  Vapours  of  the  earth,  are  more 
frequent,  and  more  dangerous  than  at  other  times. 
I  fhall  difplay  the  inutility  oT  thefe  fame  artificial 
grades,  and  how  greatly  they  are  prejudicial  in 
*  many  provinces  of  this  kingdom ;  and  yet  more 
fo  in  the  north."  And  in  another  place  he  fays— - 
*^  We  need  not  feck  for  the  caufcs  of  the  contagi- 

3  OttS 
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ous  maladies,  which  have  for  many  years  made 
fuch  ravages  among  our  cattle.  They  moft  cer- 
tainly proceed  from  the  bad  paOiurage  of  artificial 
grafles ;  to  which  we  conduft  them,  without  exa- 
mining beforehand,  whether  the  lucerne,  fainfoinc, 
and  clover,  is  free  from  ruft.  This  fort  of  ruft  is 
always  produced  either  by  bad  vapours,  and  ex- 
halations from  the  foil,  or  by  thofe  unwholefome 
v^inds,  which  the  countrymen  call  red-winds^  or 
the  fogs,  or  infefted  air  which  paifes  over  certain 
countries.  We  very  often  find  that  cows  whick 
feed  in  fuch  paftures,  are  poifoned  with  this  ruft* 
Some  are  blown  an^  burd,  others  have  maladies  in 
the  mouth  and  tongue;  and  at  laft,  che  wtjole 
head  is  diforder&d,  and  in  four  or  five  hours,  the 
evil  becomes  incurable.^r-"—- again  in  another 
place "  It  is  not  therefore  in  tne  culture  of  ar- 
tificial grafles,  fo  dettrudive  in  general  to  cattle, 
that  we  (hould  direft  the  hufbandmen  to  employ 
themfelves,  but  to  render  fertile  thofe  they  poflefs 
already.  I  am  not  willing  to  fuppdie  that  the 
author  df  nature  ufelefsly  created  lucerne,  clover, 
&f^.  but  that  ought  hot  to  prevent  our  taking  care 
not  to  introduce  them,  in  a  country  where  the  va- 
pours and  exhalations  of  the  earth,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  are  ftrdng  enough  to  fender  them 
prejudicial  to  cattle.  Who  is  ignorant  that  the 
lucerne  of  Provence  is  more  efteemed  than  that  of 
other  climates?  Befides  all  this,  it  is  very  ufelcfa 
in  many  countries  to  fow  artificial  grafles,  in  land 
proper  for  corn  or  good  forage,  fince  by  improv- 
ing the  natural  graflTes,,  they  would  be  highly  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  nburilhment  of  beafl:s,  ahd  yield  a 
greater  profit  in  all  forts  of  countries;  and  the  ani- 
mals being  more  wholefomely  nouriflicd,  would  an- 
'  Iwer  better  to  the  farmer.** 

I  have  tranflated  the  above  extrafts  from  M.  de 
Suticres'  book,  to  give  you  a  tolerable  idea,  not 

only 
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only  of  his  abfurdity,  but  alfo  of  that  of  tod 
many  French  writers,  on  the  fame  fubjea,  whofc 
names  I  have  omitted  in  this  catalogue :  Nothing 
can  be  more  truly  abfurd,  nor  more  contradidofy 
to  the  efFcdls  of  the  moft  common  pradticc,  iii  a 
variety  of  countries,  than  this  fcnfelefs  condemna- 
tion of  certain  plants,  without  which  there  can 
fcai'ccly  be  any  profitable  hufbandry  -,  which  alone 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  vigorous  growth  of  corn, 
and  which,  judicioufly  managed,  cannot  be  attend- 
ed with  fuch  a  train  of  poifoning  confecjuences  as 
are  here  attributed  to  them.  One  circumftancc  is 
worth  obfervation,  it  muft  be  the  cuftom  in  France 
to  fat  oxen  upon  green  clover)  or  at  Icaft  we  an: 
to  undcrftand  it  from  the  preceding  quotations)  a 
praftice  which  I  ftiould  have  imagined  could  no 
where  anfwer.  Beads  in  other  parts  of  Europe  rc^ 
quire  a  very  different  regimen. 

S  u  p  L  i  ki 

Beft  known  by  his  Le  Confolateur  pour  fervir 
de  reponfe  a  la  Thcorie  de  TlmpAt  et  autres  ecrits 
fur  rCEconomie  politique,  i2mo.  17^3.  This 
gentleman  is  a  very  extraordinary  politician  in- 
deed !  His  two  firft  chapters  are  on  Agriculture ; 
He  fets  out  with  affirming,  that  it  is  in  pcrfc&ion 
enough  in  France,  and  wants  no  affiftance :  Hap- 
py for  her  neighbours,  if  the  government  can  be 
convinced  of  this :  In  his  third  and  fourth  he 
would  make  us  believe  by  infinuation  and  compari- 
fon,  that  agriculture  is  very  unfavourable  to  popu- 
lation. Exclufive  companies  and  privileges  in 
commerce,  are,  according  to  him,  highly  benefi- 
cial; and  he  more  than  once  gives  us  reafbn  to 
fuppofe,  that  he  is  of  opinion  the  fubjcdt  in  France 
is  by  no  means  taxed  enough — and  that  it  would 
be  very  ridiculous  to  make  the  tobacco  and  fait,  a 
free  trade!  What  idea  muft  we  conceive 'of  fuch 

a  writer  ? 
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ar  Writer?  Authors  whofe  notions  zttfree  in  pointt 
of  a  religious  tendency,  or  in  other  words,  in  points 
of  opinion,  are  burnt  and  beheaded,  but  a  writer 
chat  deferves  a  haker  for  every  paragraph  in  his 
l>ook,  will  moft  certainly  meet  with  no  perfecu- 
cion!  Such  is  the  difference  between  attacking 
€}pinions  and  realities  I 

T  E  n  T  R  E. 

1 .  Ode  a  M.  de  Lowcridahl  fur  la  prife  de  Beren« 

op-zoom. 

2.  Abrege    de    Thiftoire    d'Angletcrre,    lamo* 

3  vols.  1 75 1. 
"  3.  Hiftoire  dcs  conjurations^  conlpirations  et  re- 
volutions celebres,  i2mo.  10  vols. 

4.  Memoires  du  marquis  de  Chouppes,  iimo. 

1753- 

5.  La  Suite  de  la  Bibliotheque  amufante  ct  in- 

ftruftive  commenccc  par  Ic  P.  Niccron, 
i2mo.  2  vols.  1755. 

6.  Pieces  in  feveral  literary  Journals, 

T  I  I  L  E  T, 

An  author  of  genuine  and  uncommon  merit. 
It  is  diiEcult  to  aflfert  which  is  greateft,  the  impor- 
tance of  his  fubjefts,  or  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  them.  In  one  word,  he  is 
an  experimental  philofopher. 

1.  Diffcrtation  fur  la  duftilite  des  metaux  et  les^ 

moyens  de  Taugmentcr,  qui  a  remporte  le 
prix  de  TAcadcmie  de  Bordeaux,  4to. 
1750. 

2.  Diflcrtation  fur  la  caufe  qui  corrompt  et  noir- 

cit  les  grains  de  bled  dans  les  epics,  et  fur 
ks  moyens  de  prevenir  ces  accidens,  qui  a 
remporte  le  prix  de  Tacademic  de  Bordeaux, 
410. 1750. 

B  b  3.  Suite 
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3,  Suite  des  experiences  et  reflexions  relatives  a 
la  Diflertation  fur  la  caufe,  &c.  4tt>.  1755. 
Thcfe  pieces  are  inferior  to  none  that  ever 
were  publifhed  in  refped  of  a  moft  latisfaftory  ex- 
perimental foundation :  The  conclufions  are  clear 
and  precife,  and  place  the  fubjeft  beyond  all  future 
doubts. 

T  I  L  L  E  T. 

^iton  du. 

1.  Defcription  du  Parnafle  Fran9ois  execute  en 

bronze,  12  mo.  1726. 

2.  Ellais  fur  les  honneurs  et  les  monumens  ac- 

cordes  aux  favans,  12 mo.  1734. 

3.  Le  Parnafle  Francois,  avec  deux  fupplemcns, 

folio,  1732.  1744.  and  1755. 

Tour. 

Seran  de  la.    An  agreeable  and  fenfible  writer, 
whofe  works  are  generally  read, 

1.  Hiftoire  d'Epaminondas,  i2mo.  1738. 

2.  Hiftoire  de  Scipion  TAfricain,  i2mo.  1738. 

3.  Hiftoire  de  Philippe  de  Macedoine,    12  ma 

1740. 

4.  Amufemens   de   la    Raifon,    i'2mo.   2   vols. 

1747- 

5.  Hiftoire  de  Catilina,  12  mo.  1749. 

6.  Tragedie  de  Califte,  12  mo.  1750. 

7.  Hiftoire  de  Monley  Mahamet  fils  du  Rai  de 

Maroc,  i2mo.  1745. 

8.  L^art  de  fentir  et  de  juger  en  matiere  de  Gout, 

1 2 mo.  2  vols.  1762. 

9.  Paralelle  de  la  conduite  des  Carthagenois  a 

regard  des  Romains  dans  le  fecond  guerre 
Punique,  avec  la  conduite  de  TAnglcterrc  a 
regard  de  la  France,  1758.  The  moft  par- 
tial, weak  and  trifling  calumny  on  the  Bri- 

tifli 
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tifh  nation,  that  I  renicmber  to  have  read  ifl 
the  French  language. 
»o.  EH&i  hiftorique  fur  M.  de  Barrailh,  1762. 

T  o  ir  s  S  A  I  M  T. 

Has  tranflatcd  many  works  from  the  Englifh; 
the  piece  of  his  own  compofing,  which  gained  him 
reputation,  is  Les  Mgeurs,  i2mo.  which  has  run 
through  many  editions,  and  been  tranflated  into 
xnoftoftheeuropean  languages.  Suchfuccefs  would 
make  one  fuppofe  it  a  work  of  uncommon  merit 
— and  yet,  to  venture  a  private  opinion,  it  appears 
to  me  a  ftifF,  ftarched,  pedantic  work,  which  has 
neither  that  depth  of  fcntiment  which  renders  a 
book  valuable,  whatever  may  be  the  language— 
nor  that  elegant  airyneis  of  manner  which  makes  a 
work  agreeable— —whatever  may  be  the  matter, 

Thierriat. 

Bcft  known  by  hii  Obfervations  fur  la;  Culture 
des  Arbres  ^  haute  tige,  12 mo.  1760. 

T  R  A  V  E  R  S. 

Baron  de.     i.  Abrege  de  TArt  de  la  Guerre  de 

M.  le  Marechal  de  Preyfegur,  12  mo.  1752* 

2k  Extrait  de  la  Premiere  partie  du  Traice  de 

.  Tart  de  la  Guerre  de  M.  le  Marechal  de 

Preyfegur. 

3,  Etudes  militaires  pour  fervir  d'introdu6Hoii 

a  rinftrudlion  methodique  de  Tart  de  la 

Guerre,  12  mo.  1755* 

T  R  u  B  L  E  T* 

A  Writer  of  great  note  in  France,  and  of  a  little*- 

in  other  countries,  his  works  may  increafe  in  efti- 

mation  at  home,  but>  I  may  venture  to  prophefy, 

they  never  will' abroad.    His  thoughts  are  far 

B  b  2  fetched. 
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fetched,  and  aflfefted,  and'his.  ftilc  moft  miferably 
quaint  and  perplexed. 

1.  Lectre  a  madame  ♦  *  *  *  M.  Houdart  dc  b 

Mothc,  8vQ.  1732. 

2.  Eflais  fur  divers  fujets  de  Litterature,    ct  dc 

Morale,  12  mo.  4  vols,  from  1735.  to  1760. 

3.  He  worked  in  the  Journal  dcs  S^avans. 

4.  Panegyrique  des  Saints  precedes  de  Re^exioos 

fur  I'eloquence  en  gencrale,  i2ino.  1755. 

5.  Many  fcraps  in  the  Mercures. 

6.  Second  lettre  d'un  Ami  ^  qn  Amien   1748, 

au  fujet  des  HoUandois. 

7.  Maudemens  du  Cardinal  dc  Tcncin  depuis 

1739- 

8.  L'Avertiflement  de  Teffai  fur  k  formation  dcs 

corps  organifes,  edit,  de  Paris. 

9.  Penfees  fur  la  philofophic,  les  fcienccs,   Ics 

opinions,  les  fyftemcs.     Merc.  1762,  &c. 

T  U  R  P  I  N. 

Comte  de. 

1.  Effai  fur  Tart  de  la  Guerre,  410.  2  vols*  1754. 

2.  Amufemens  philofophiquca  et  litteraires   dc 

deux  amis,  i2mo.  2  vols.  1754* 

TsCHIFFEtV. 

His  pieces  in  the  Berne  Memoirs  are  truly  va- 
luable ;  and  highly  deferving  of  that  repvtation 
they  have  fo  juftly  gained  their  author.  Tl^c  fol- 
lowing ones  Ihould  be  particularly  rcmarkecL 

I.  Memoire  fur  la  culture  dq  la  Garance.  Some 
introduAory  obfervations  to  his  experiments  on  this 
plant,  are  applicable  to  all  countnes  ;  as  they  will 
entertain  you,  I  fliall  therefoire  tranflatc  them. 
"  The  more  ^  country  applies  itfelf  to  vary  its 
produdions,  the  nearer  ihe  apprQaches  to  that  im- 
7  portant 
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portant  point  of  keeping  her  diverfe  commodities 
at  a  juft  price,  and  confequently  drlws  from  the  foil 
the  grcatcft  poHible  advantage.  A  too  great  abun- 
dance of  any  particular  commodity,  in  reducing 
too  much  the  price,  neceffariljr  induces  the  coun- 
tryman to  negleft  the  culture.  A  truth  of  which 
ive  have  been  too  long  ignorant ;  but  which  is  at 
pfefent  acknowledged  oy  all  enlightened  minds. 

We  need  never  to  fear,  that  if  we  introduce 
divers  articles  of  culture,  which  are  known  to  be 
but  of  a  fecond  neceffity,  and  they  fhould  come  to 
cngrofs  the  general  attention,  more  than  thofe 
^hich  are  abfolutely  ncceflarv,  fuch  as  corn;  the 
chief  of  the  hufbandmen  will  negleft  fuch  necef- 
fary  articles,  and  throw  themfelves  too  vigoroudy 
into  the  cultivation  of  the  fecondary  ones.  The 
eld  ways  will  ever  carry  the  preference  in  the 
large  fcale  of  culture,  with  the  generality  of 
farmers:  There  muft  be  multitudes  of  fuccefsful 
experiments  by  cultivators  the  moft  induftrious 
before  one  will,  be  commonly  followed.  Always 
timid,  juftly  avaricious  of  his  'time,  his  land,  and 
his  manure,  a  farmer  will  never  make  any  but  very 
fmall  trials,  out  of  the  common  road.  The  cul- 
ture of  hemp  and  flax,  is  inconteftibly  much  more 
profitable  than  that  of  corn  or  fpclr.  The  coun* 
tryman  is  not  ignorant  of  this-,  for  they  have  been 
cultivated  ages.  Neverthelcfs,  gentlemen,  your 
efforts  for  direding  his  views  to  them,  evidently 
prove  my  fyftem.  It  is  now  happily  the  greateft 
neat  produce  of  each  kind  of  plant,  that  is  always 
the  reafon  for  advances  in  money,  in  labour,  and 
in  dung ;  a  circumftance  which  always  prevents 
the  common  huftandman  from  abandoning  them. 
They  become  the  occupation  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent cultivators,  that  are  richer,  more  curious,  and 
ITiore  able  calculators.  By  their  means  the  day 
B  b  3  labour- 
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labourers,  too  much  opprefled,  too  little  emplojr- 
cd,  a  cl^s  of  men  of  infinite  importance  to  every 
fiate,  find  a  fubfiftance  more  certain,  in  beii^ 
taught  to  cultivate  thofe  more  valuable  arcides 
on  their  own  little  inheritances,  *  the  efieding 
which,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  would  at- 
tach them  with  pleafure  to  a  country  where  they 
found  occupations  ufeful  enough  for  the  moil  nu- 
merous families. 

Many  circumftances  have  prevented  our  intro- 
ducing and  extending  feveral  branches  of  culture 
more  or  lefs  advantageous.  The  little  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  their  praftice,  its  entire  re- 
moval from  all  novelties,  owing  to  eflays  ill  con- 
duced, and  unfuccefsful  i  and  above  all  the  pre- 
judice fo  general,  even  to  ridicule,,  againft  our  foil 
and  climate. 

If  our  anceftors,  living  among  vail  forefts,  and 
impenetrable  marfhes,  nouri(hing  themfelves  with 
acorns,  and  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  •  by  the 
pernicious  principle  of  that  prejudice  to  which  they 
were  continually  attached  ;  if  content,  that  peft  of 
induftry,  as  Mandeville  calls  it,  had  made  them 
negleft  trials  of  a  new  culture,  after  having  at- 
tempted lb  unhappily  thofe  of  the  conqueft  of  a 
more  fertile  country,  we  Ihould  not  enjoy  at  pre- 
fcnt  in  abundance,  a  thoufand  produdions  which 
habit  and  ignorance,  make  people  of  all  forts  ima- 
gine to  be  the  original  fruits  of  our  country.  Do 
we  not  know  that  the  climate  of  all  countries  im- 
proves itfelf  in  proportion  as  population  and  cuU 

•  The  word  I  tranflatc  Day  Labourer ^  is  Journalier ;  from 
this  paiTage  it  feems  the  labourers  in  Switzerland  have  eack 
their  plot  of  ground He  caunot  jnean  farajero, 

tore 
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ture  increafes?  By  the  teftimony  of  our  dd 
men,  the  river  which  walhes  our  walls  was 
regularly  frozen  in  the  time  of  their  youth.  Its 
banks  have  been  much  better  cultivated  within  an 
age,  and  at  prefent  it  is  never  frozen,  or  at  leaft, 
but  very  rarely.  If  it  was  entirely  cleared  from 
the  melancholy  neighbourhood  of  the  forefts  of 
fir,  would  not  our  plains  feel  lefs  of  a  cold  and 
fterile  influence  ?  If  the  rivers  were  more  naviga- 
ble, the  torrents  lefs  impetuous,  and  the  marfhes 
drained?  Thefe  labours,  which  are  impofllble  only 
to  the  eyes  of  idlenefs  and  floth,  would  neceflarily 
give  to  the  plains  of  Swiflerland,  one  of  the  moft 
pleaGng  climates  of  Europe. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  thefe.  principles,  that  I 
dare  predift  to  our  country  a  (ley  more  foft,  and  a 
temperature  more  favourable  to  every  kind  of  cul- 
tivation, if  firm  and  immoveable  in  your  generous 
cares,  you  continue,  gentlemen,  to  enlighten  your 
countrymen,  to  encourage  them  by  your  appro-' 
bation,  and  by  your  example,  and  above  all  to^ 
infpire  with  your  zeal  your  pupils.  It  is  owing 
to  the  afhial  confidence  which  1  have  in  our  cli- 
mate, that  I  have  attempted  with  fuccefs  the  cul- 
ture of  fome  plants,  either  entirely  unknown  in 
our  country,  or  which  have  failed  from  not  being 
refolutely  attempted." 

2.  Inftrudlion  fur  la  methode  de  renouveller  les 

vieux  Pres  par  les  Labours. 

3.  Nouvelles  Reflexions  fur  la  culture   du   lin 

dans  la  Canton  de  Berne. 
4*  Experiences  du   culture  de  divcrfes  cfpeces 

d'hcrbes  propres  a  fervir  de  Fourage  ;   Du 

Lin ;  Et  de  quelques  fortes  de  grains ;  De 

la  nielle  et  carie  du  Bled 

5.  Mcmoire  fur  la  culture  du  Millet  d'Afrique. 
B  b  4  6.  Me- 
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€•  Memoire  fw  h  cukure  du  bled  StnoEim 

TSCRARWBR. 

His  pieces  in  the  Berne  Memoirs  are  of  difHi\- 
gviifhcd  merit. 

1.  Memoires  fur  la  Pin. 

2.  Obfervations  for  la  Rouillc  et  fur  la  Nicllc  oq 

Carei  du  Bled. 

3.  EfTai  d'un  Memoire  fur  la  methode  de  planter 

Ic  Chenc* 

TtTRBILLY* 

Mdrquis  4^. 

I  may  without  the  le^  hefitat^on  aflert,  that  thi^ 
noblei^an  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  moft  uie- 
fiil  author  that  France  ever  produced.  In  point 
of  utility,  the  good  of  his  o^n  country,  and  the  ge- 
neral benefit  of  all  mankind,  how  lightly  ought  the 
french  to  cftecm  their  ComeiIlcs,Racines,  Voltsures^ 
and  a  hundred  fuch  authors,  compared  to  one  Tur- 
billy !  If  every  author,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  prefent  time,,  on  6ni(hing  any  compor 
fition,  had  afkcd  themfelves,  H^ill  this  be  cf  atrf 
%fe  to  ff^  fellow  creatures?  and  burnt  all  which  did 
not  give  their  confciencc  an  opportunity  to  anfwcr 
\n  the  affirmative-,  how  few,  very  few,  books 
fliou^d  we  at  pr^fcnt  poflcls !  What  a  diftinguilh- 
ing  rank  would  the  works  of  this  nobleman  hold 
^ong  thofe  few  1  Where  Qiould  we  find  one  that 
ought  to  be  clafled  before  them? 

J.  Memoire  fur  le  Defrichcmens,  8vo.  1749. 
2,  Memoire  fur  la  Culture  du  Grand  Chou  d*An- 

jou  adrefle  a  la  Societe  oecon.  dc  Berne. — s 

Memoirs  1764.  voL  ift. 
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V  I  L  L  A  R  S. 

jj  due  de.    Alphonfe  rimpuiflant^  Tragedie 
Cooiiqae,  1740, 

V  E  L  ir  1  y. 

Chiefly  known  by  his  Hiftoirc  dc  France,  de- 
puis  retabliflcment  de  la  monarchic  jufqu'au  regno 
dc  Louis  2UV..1755.  lamo.  16  Toh.— 1761 — ^an4 

V  I  C  A  T, 

Madame.  Obfervations  fur  les  Abeilles«  BerQ 
Memoirs,  1764.  vol.  ift. 

ViLLEWEUVE. 

Madame  de. 

1.  Le  Phcnix conjugal,  i2mo.  1753. 

2.  La  Jeune  Americaine,  ou  les  Contcs  marins, 

i2mo.  4  vols.  1740,  1743. 

3.  Les  Conres  de  ccttc  annce,  i2mo.  I744« 

4.  Les  Belles  Solitaires,  lamo.  3  vols.  1745. 

5.  Le  Beau  frere  fuppofe,  i2mo.  4  vols,  1752. 
^.  La  Jardiniere  deVincennes,  ou  les  caprices  de 

r Amour  et  dc  la  Fortune,   12  mo.  5  vols, 

7.  Le  Juge  prevenu,    12 mo.  1754. 

8.  MefdemoifcUes  de  Marfange,  12  mo. 

9.  Annecdotes  de  la  cour  d'Alphonfe  XI.  du  • 

nom,     Roi    de    Cailille,    12 mo.    4    vols. 
1756. 
|o,  The  following  vcffcs.    J-*Hominc  heureux 
poffible. 
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La  vie  ed  un  Inftant,  il  en  fkut  proficer^ 
Rcjcttcr  avec  foin  tout  prguge  nuifible, 
Croire  un  Dieu  bienfaifanc,  croire  un  ami  pQP 

fiblc, 
Et  connoitrc  le  prix  du  bonheur  d'exifter^ 
Carefler  la  folic,  cftimcr  la  fagcflc. 
Aimer  un  feul  objcr,  en  ctrc  un  peu  jalour, 
Etre  toujours  fidele^  ct  jamais  n'ctre  epoux,. 
EfBeurer  les  talens,  les  aimer  fans  foiblefley 

Sc  croire  indifferent  fur  le  mepris  des  fots. 
Avoir  le  coeur  ouvert  fur  fes  propres  defauts^ 
Etre  content  de  foi,  fans  jamais  le  parottre  i 
St  croire  heurcux  enfinj   c'eft  le  moyen   dc 
Tctre. 

V  I  L  L  E  s* 

Madame.  Inftru£fcions  hiftoriques,  dogmati- 
ques,  et  morales  en  faveur  des  laboureurs  et  au- 
•ircs  habitans  de  la  campagne^  1 2mo.  1 746. 

V  I  V  E  N  s. 

Chevalier  de.      Well  known  by  the  following 
pieces,  which  have  merit. 
I*  Eflais  fur  les  principes  de  la  Phyfique,  121110. 
1746- 

2.  La  nouvelle   theorie  du  mouvement,    8vo. 

1749. 

3.  Memoire  fur  le  voL  des  Oifcaux. 

Voltaire. 

It  would  take  ten  of  thefe  (heets  to  give  a  com- 
pleac  lift  of  all  the  pieces  which  have  iffued  from 
the  pen  of  this  celebrated  genius.  Many  of  them 
are  lb  fliort,  that  the  cities  are  half  as  long  as  the 

cflays ; 
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cflSiys ;  and  his  beft  works  are  known  in  every  cor- 
ner of  Europe.  A  more  univerfal  genius  never 
lived— but  like  all  univerfal  geniufes  he  is  fuper- 
cxcellent  in  nothing :  But  his  wit,  and  the  ftile  of 
his  profe  are  incomparable.  His  poetry,  particu- 
larly in  the  Henriade,  and  fome  of  his  tragedies, 
is  nearly  as  good  as  we  can  conceive  the  language 
will  admit  •,  his  invention  is  great  and  lively,  his 
art  of  painting  charafters  confiderable :  and  his 
poetic  ftile  fliows  a  tafte  of  harmony,  which  in 
almoft  any  other  language,  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  univerfal  fuccels :  However,  no  one 
will  difpute  that  the  works  which  will  gain  him 
fame  with  poftcrity,  are  his  pieces  in  profe. 

His  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  an  admirable  work  t 
In  point  of  difpofuion,  ftile,  and  a  lively  juftnefs 
of  remarks,  I  know  nothing  equal  to  it ;  Nor  can 
we  by  any  means  repeat  with  reafon  thofe  abfurd 
calumnies,  under  which  the  author  for  Ibme  time 
remained,  of  writing  a  hiftory,  which  had  no  regu- 
lar foundation  in  truth — and  .of  confidering  no- 
thing but  the  agreeable.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  if  not  fo  impartial  as  the  rea- 
der could  wifti  in  every  article,  is  neverthelefs  as 
much  fo  as  moft  other  hiftories  :  Where  you  are  to 
look  for  one  clearly  and  indubitably  impartial,  I 
know  not ;  but  will  venture  to  aflert  that  none  can 
be  found  more  pteafing,  pifturcfque,  manly,  or 
fenfible,  than  that  of  which  I  am  fpcaking ;  and 
none  fo  completely  entertaining. 

His  Univerfal  Hiftory,  likewife,  deferves  all  the 
praife  which  any  one  can  beftow  on  it.  If  there  is 
fuch  a  faculty  or  fentiment,  as  the  Philofophical 
Spirit,  it  certainly  breathes  throughout  that  excel- 
lent  performance  -,  which  is  rather  the  effence  of  a 
thoufand  hiftories,  than  a  hiftory  irfelf — it  is  fonie- 
thing  better.  .  The  pleafing  and  penetrating  man- 
ner 
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ner  ia  which  the  improvements  of  the  faumaa 
mind  are  traced  and  recorded,  is  indeed  uncom- 
monly judicious;  and  the  ftile,  though  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  remarkably 
good. 

In  Biography,  M.  de  Voltaire  has  fcarce  a  fiipc- 
rior :  His  life  of  Charles  the  XII.  is  an  admirable 
compolition,  full  of  that  boldnefs  and  ftrength  of 
colouring  which  draws  forth  the  obje£t  of  pencil 
before  our  eyes  that  we  more  than  form  an  idea~ 
we  fee  his  heroes.  Nothing  can  be  ipore  lively, 
judicious,  or  penetrating,  than  his  remarks-^no- 
thing  more  elegant  than  the  language.  The  au- 
thenticity of  his  fafts  was,  however,  carpt  at  by 
the  critics,  and  he  was  weak  enough,  in  confe- 
qucnce  to  compofe  his  Hiftory  of  Peter  the  Great, 
on  a  very  different  plan :  he  introduces  it  with 
convincing  all  the  world,  by  the  mpft  undoubted 
teftimpnies,  that  his  relations  concerning  Charles 
XII.  were  ftridly  true :  This  was  fufficient :  One 
cannot  but  regret,  that  he  did  not  compofe  the 
Life  of  Peter,  with  all  the  elegance  of  manner, 
which  is  fo  peculiar  in  Charles  XII.  indeed  it  is  a 
work  of  M.  de  Voltaire's,  and  therefore  muft 
have  undoubted  merit — but. is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  other  in  any  thing  but  authenticity  ^  with- 
out being  fupcrior,  even  in  that  point, As  to 

the  eflays,  letters,  romances,  (ketches,  criticifms, 
fcff,  fc?r.  which  have  flowed  in  fuch  abundance 
from  his  pen,  they  are  lively  and  entertaining  to 
an  uncommon  degree,  but  of  late  his  pieces  arc 
greatly  wanting  in  that  fire  and  vivacity  which 
diftinguifhed  his  preceding  years— And  no  won- 
der, for  he  is  now  fcventy  thre^! 

V  A  R   N  I  E  R, 

Memoire  fur  la  CuUure  de  TOr^e  qu'il  nom- 

mc 
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rnc  nud>  du  Seigle  dc  Printemps,  et  du  C6Ua»^ 

ViLLIBRS. 

Memoire  fur  la  RetabliflemeDt  de  la  Culture  de« 
Terres  en  Champagne,  176a. 

W  5  R  T  H. 

Well  known  for  his  EflTay  in  the  Bern  Memoirs 
1763^  vol.  4th.  cntituled,  Exemple  de  Parcage 
d'un  paturagc  Commun, 

W  Y  D  L  E  R* 

His  Memoire  fur  PEtat  du  Commerce  et  des 
Arts,  dans  Ic  bas  Aargau,  Bern  Memoirs.  1764. 
vol.  I  ft.  is  a  vejy  valuable  piece. 

W  A  I-  D  N  B  R. 

Defcription  de  la  Culture  du  Platane  de  Virginie. 
Bern  Memoirs,  1763.  vol.  2d. 

WiRTEMBERO. 

^be  duke  of.  Author  of  Deux  Lettres  a  la  So- 
cictc  Occonomique  de  Bcrnc,  Memoirs,  1765. 
vol.  I  ft.  His  ferene  highnefs  has  very  juft  ideas 
concerning  agriculture,  as  the  following  paflage  in 
his  letter  will  prove. "  It  is  with  reafon,  gentle- 
men, that  ybu  regard  agriculture,  as  the  thermo- 
meter of  publick  felicity,  for  if  we  caft  an  atten- 
tive eye  on  the  many  different  nations  fpread  upon 
the  furface  of  the  globe,  we  fhall  foon  difcover  that 
the  happinefs  of  each,  is  always  a  confcquence  of 
their  application  to  this  art,  the  firft,  the  moft  he- 

ceffary. 
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.ceflary,  and  confequendy  the  moft  ufeflil  and  the 
moft  noble  of  all. 

It  is  in  the  depths  of  the  earthy  that  Providence 
has  concealed  the  rich  treafures  of  the  nourifiiment, 
and  perhaps  the  virtues  of  men.  She  opens  her 
maternal  bofom,  and  difclofes  that  pure,  and 
fruitful  fource  of  the  pleafurcs  of  abundance^  and 
all  the  charms  which  accompany  a  peaceable  and 
happy  life,  until,  through  a  blind  contempt,  for  a 
mother  fo  tender,  we  break  forth  all  armed  againft 
her,  like  revengeful  furies.  Wars,  miferics,  vices, 
follies !  Jull  chaftifements  for  our  pride  and  ingra- 
titude!** 
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L  E  T  t  E  R    IX. 


SINCE  the  decline  of  the  Spanifh  pawct^ 
France  and  England  have  divided  the  lame  of 
Europe :  They  have  been  the  firft  nations  in  it ; 
and  the  rival  ones  in  learning,  arts,  arms,  com- 
merce, and  general  reputation :  The  lajt  age  was 
beyond  all  doubt  that  of  France,  and  the  prefeni^ 
of  England.  All  the  circumftances  attending  the 
fupcriority  of  France,  in  her  day,  are  well  known, 
and  will  admit  of  but  few  remarks,  but  the  prefcnr 
balance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  is  a  point  of 
greater  curiofity — it  is  almott  untrodden  ground. 
1  Ihall  therefore,  in  this  letter,  examine  the  compa- 
rative weight  of  each  nation,  in  every  one  of  the 
preceding  circumftances,  and  you,  I  truft,  will  be- 
lieve that  I  Ihall  do  it  with  the  utmoft  impartia-  ' 
lity. 

Extent. 

In  every  article  of  natural  advantage,  France 
exceeds  England,  beyond  all  proportion.  Her 
territory  is — ^within  a  trifle,  half  as  large  again  *  as 
both  the  britanhick  iflcs,  and  with  that  wonder- 
fully  beneficial  circumftance  of  lying  all  as  com- 
pa6t  together  as  pofllble;  whereas  England  and 
Scotland,  arc  of  a  moft  unfavourable  Qiape,  ftrctch- 
ing  out  to  a  vaft  length,  with  no  proportionable 

*  In  France  there  are  150,000  fquare  nules,  in  Englandp 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  only  104,000. 

breadth:   . 
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breadth  :  That  this  is  a  point  of  confequencc  (and 
mofe  cfpecially  as  the  capital  is  fo  far  to  the  fouth) 
the  Englifli  have  found  more  than  once  :  had  all 
theif  dominions  been  circular  or  lijuare,  the  two 
rebellions  would  never  have  broke  out  in  Scot- 
land :  They  arofe  from  fuch  fmall  beginnings  that 
a  nearer  Acighbourhood  of  government  would  in 
reputation  of  power  alone  have  prevented  them : 
There*  is  a  material  difference  between  the  troops 
attending  government,  being  within  an  hundred 
miles  of  a  confpiracy,  or  at  five,  fix,  or  fevcn 
times  that  diftance.  Indeed  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  are  almoft  another  world,  from  the 
fouth  of  England  j  little  known,  and  fcarce  thought 
of,  until  the  people  were  moft  politically  drainecj 
off,  by  the  laft  war.  Befides  this  unhappy  length ; 
Ireland  is  quite  disjointed,  v/ith  a  very  dangerous 
navigation  between  her  and  England ;  thcfc  cir- 
cumftances  throw  a  prodigious  weight  into  the 
fcale  of  France,  which  is  fo  admirably  compadt, 
that  if  the  king  is  at  the  genter,  an  exprefs  from 
him  would  reach  any  the  furtheft  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  two  days  time.  The  balance  of  power 
between  the  two.  kingdoms  would  be  a  different 
affair,  if  the  britifti  ifles  were  all  united  into  one 
of  the  fhape  of  Borneo. 

F  E  R  T  I  L  I  T  Y,  • 

In  this  rcfpcfl:,  likewife,  there  is  no  proportion 
between  them :  France  is  beyond  all  comparifon 
more  fruitful  than  the  Englifli  dominions.  A  con- 
trary notion  has  been  common  in  Europe,  which 
proceeded  from  the  vaft  exportation  of  corn  from 
England,  but  that  is  no  proof,  for  the  fame  law5 
encouraging  fuch  exportation  were  never  made  in 
Fjance,  and  the  fterility  of  Scotland  and  a  great 
part  of  Ireland,  is  entirely  forgot ;  take  the  rhrec 
C  c  kingdoms 
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kingdoms  together,  I  have  no  doubt  but  France 
will  be  found  infinitely  the  moft  fertile  territory  : 
It  (hould  however  be  remembered,  that  a  diftinc- 
tion  ought  to  be  made  between  fertility  and  cul- 
tivation} lam  now  fpeaking  of  natural  advanta- 
ges. If  we  confider  the  latitude  and  produftion  of 
France,  this  truth  mull  be  apparent :  She  is  fitu- 
aicd  in  the  happieft  climate  on  the  globe,  with  re- 
fped  to  that  due  medium  between  the  cold  robuft 
vigor  of  northern  conftitutions,  and  the  warai  ef- 
feminacy of  fouthern  ones :  there  are  more  ferdle 
climates,  if  I  may  ufe  the  xxpreflion,  but  none 
more  healthy.  Then  as  to  produ6l:ions  flie  exceeds 
the  britifh  ifles  greatly — in  wheat  there  can  be  no 
comparifon  (remember  I  always  fpeak  of  all  three 
iOands)  nor  in  inferioi:  grain  ;  befides  which  ani- 
clcs,  Ih'e  has  hemp  and  flax  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion ;  and  as  to  oil,  wine,  and  filk,  nothing  in 
the  Englifli  dominions  can  be  produced  as  a  ba- 
lance }  and  all  kinds  of  foreft  trees  bear  at  leall 
an  equality. 

Situation. 

Neither  is  there  any  comparifon  between  the 
two  kingdoms  in  this  refpedt.  France,  in  refpcck 
of  communication  with  all  other  countries,  is  the 
beft  fituated  kingdom  in  Europe,  (he  enjoys  all 
the  advantages  of  England,  with  other  additional 
ones,  fuch  as  ports  in  the  [Mediterranean  fea,  by  which 
means  (he  has  a  quick  and  immediate  connexion 
with  all  the  countries  around  it,  fome  of  which  arc 
of  very  great  confcq'ucnce  to  her  trade.  She  has 
likewife  a  vaft  inland  traffick'  with  Swiffcrland  and 
Gt-rmany,  by  means  of  the  Rhine.  But  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  nature  are  too  apparent  not  to  ftrikeevery 
one :  England  has  nothing  to  balance  it  with  but  her 
infular  lituation,  which  is  in  many  refpefts  a  very 

great 
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great  blcfling,  as  for  inftancc,  it  renders  it  much 
cafier  to  keep  out  fatal  contagious  diftempers— 
and  likewife  by  the  want  of  immediate  communi- 
cation with  other  nations,  preferves  the  national 
charafter  with  greater  purity  than  moft  on  the  con- 
tinent can,  and  I  am  peffuaded  that  this  circum- 
ftance  is  of  very  great  importance  to  any  people. 
All  duties,  cuftoms,  fcfr.  are  much  eafier  levied  on  a 
fea  coaft,  than  on  an  inland  frontier — another  point 
is,  the  number  of  fea  ports  an  ifland  muft  nc- 
ccflarily  have,  more  than  any  country  which  is 
only  in  part  furrounded  by  fea,  and  confequently 
more  places  from  which  trade  may  be  carried  on. 
I/aftly,  an  ifland  has  many  advantages  in  an  e^ual 
war  J  (unequal  power  by  fea  or  land  is  to  be  ex- 
cepted, as  that  does  not  depend  on  infular  fitua- 
tion)  by  which  I  mean  one  that  is  carried  on  in 
the  modern  manner,  without  an  entire  conqueft 
being  made  by  cither  party.  On  the  continent, 
fmall  detached  parties,  and  armies  of  a  fecond 
rate,  by  an  agility  of  marching,  carry  terror  and 
deftruftion  into  parts  far  diftant  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  grand  army  \  all  fuch  kind  of  deftruc- 
tive  war  could  not  be  fo  frequent  on  an  illand,  for 
though  all  the  ufual  confcqucncs  of  the  principal 
army  would  there,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  attend 
one,  yet  fecondary  ones,  and  very  large  detach- 
ments could  not  J  becaufc  there  mull  be  a  greater 
uncertainty  of  recruiting  from  the  other  fide  of 
the  water,  and  a  very  large  cxpence  of  tranfports, 
and  time,  which  is  ever  fo  precious,  would  inevita- 
bly be  wafted  by  delays,  owing  to  winds ;  add  to 
all  this  a  very  great  difficulty  of  fupporting  an  ar- 
my ^fter  a  defeat.  On  the  continent,  a  flvilful  ge- 
neral may  make  a  fine  retreat,  and  fave  a  large 
.part  of  his  army  after  a  dreadful  lofs  in  battle,  bdt 
on  an  ifland,  the  cafe  is  different,  he  may  retreat 
]to  the  fea,   but  there  he  mufl:  be  cut  in  piects— 

C  C   2  fr^ 
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for  the  winds  may  be  againft  the  tranfports,  an 
hundred  accidents  may  prevent  their  being  at 
hand,  in  an  extcnfive  war  of  this  nature;  the  only- 
method  to  remedy  it  in  the  lead,  would  be  by  fe- 
curing  a  very  ilrong  port  for  refuge ;  but  this 
would  coft  vaft  fums  of  money,  anfi  take  up  a 
very  large  garrifon  to  defend;  and  the  very  cir- 
cumftance  has  already  proved  ufelcfs,  in  the  cafe 
of  MarQial  d'Eftrees,  ^nd  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. 

Suppofe,  likewife,  fome  very  ftrong  fortreiles 
are  met  with,  and  a  fiege  of  ^reat  force,  and 
large  extent  undertaken,  convoys  of  vaft  confe- 
iquence,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  circumilances, 
would  all  depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  winds 
—I  know  not  one  fieg^  in  hiftory  of  great  confer 
quence  which  would  not,  in  many  cafes,  have  de- 
pended on  a  few  days,  or  a  week's  delay,  of  all 
convoys ;  but  if  a  ftorm  was  to  meet  the  fleet  after 
fuch  a  delay — {hatter  it,  and  drive  it  back  again- 
all  fuch  enterprizes  mud  then  miicarry.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  aflert  that  the  plan  of  extenfive,  and 
general  campaigns,  might  not  be  executed  with 
fbccefs ;  I  would  only  difplay  fome  difadvantages 
fuch  a  war  would  lye  under,  that  exceeds  thofe  on 
the  continent:  I  know  there  are  other  advantages, 
but  none  that  equal  the  contraries.  Let  us  but 
confider  how  fpeedily,  and  with  what  regularity 
french  armies  are  fupplied  with  every  thing  in 
Germany  and  Flanders,  by  means  of  navigable  ri- 
vers behind  them,  communicating  with  their  own 
country. 

It  may  be  anfwered,  perhaps,  that  the  Englifh 
have  carried  on  fuccefsful  wars  in  Flanders  and 
Germany,  under  many  difadvantages  I  have 
named :  But  the  parallel  is  by  no  means  fair,  they 
always  had  either  allies  who  owned  the  country 
behind  them,  or  it  belonged  to  the  fame  fovcreign. 

The 
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The  former  was  the  cafe  in  1702,  and  1741,  the 
lattcr'in  1759;  and  this  circumftancc  gave  much 
the  fame  advantages  as  the  french  enjoyed,  only 
at  ten  times  ^the  expence-^howevcr,  fupplies  were 
regular,  not  from  England,  but  from  the  bacfc 
country.  The  defcents  of  the  Swedes  in  Germa**- 
ny,  have  always  been  made  with  ihefc  advantages.^  ^ 
And  the  Ruffians,  in  the  late  war,  drew  the  fame 
from  Poland,  and  Pruffia,  which  were  in  their 
hands.  The  Englifh,  in  Spain,  in  the  fucceffion 
war,  likewife  enjoyed  them  by  means  of  Portugal, 
and  the  archduke's  party,  fpread  throughout  all 
Spain.  The  defcents  of  the  French  in  Scotland,  are 
too  infignificant  to  quote ;  but  all  the  advantages 
gained  were  by  the  natives,  not  the  foreigners. 

On  the  contrary,  wherever  thefe  advantages  of 
immediate,  exaftly  regular,  and  conftant  commu- 
nication with  home,  have  been  wanting,  ill  fuccefs, 
as  precifcly,  has  been  the  confequence.  The 
French,  in  all  the  inundations  of  men,  with  which 
they  h^ve  overflowed  Italy,  have  been  wanting  in 
this  point,  owing  to  the  ftrengrh  and  almoft  im- 
paffiblenefs  of  6av.oy  aftd  Piedmont;  and  they 
have  ever  been  driven  out  again  with  great  lofs, 
merely  on  that  account:  this  inftanceis  remarkable, 
for  the  country  joins' even  to  their  own,  and  they 
have  frequently  had  a  p^rty  in  it ;  which  proves 
that  no  favourable  circumftances  will  make  amends 
for  the  want  of  this  ncceflary  one.  The  defcents 
of  the  Englifli  on  France  and  Spain,  (except  the  . 
fucceffion  war.  of  the  latter)  confidc'red  in  any  light 
but  mere  burning  parties,  are  always,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  futile  and  trivial. 

If  we  refleA  the  lead  on  the  nature  of  a  cam» 
paign,  the  wonder  would  be  greater  if  it  was  not 
io.  For  the  infinite  difadvantages,  under  which  a 
general  lies,  who  carries  on  a  war  in  an  enemies 
country^.iof  which  he  is  totally  unacquainted— *of 
Cc  3  whofc 


whofe  language  himfelf,  pofllbly,  and  nine-tenths 
of  his  army,  know  notafyllable — ^in  which  every 
peafant  is  a  determined  enemy,  and  a  conftant  ^7 
of  his  adverfary ;  throw  the  contraries  of  all  thefe 
eircumftances  into  the  fcale  of  the  latter,  and  then 
will  it  not  appear  of  what  inBnite  confequence  it 
is  to  have  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted  commu- 
nication with  his  own  country,  a  more  regular  one 
than  it  is  poffible  it  (hould  be  by  fea!     For  fo  in- 
Tolvcd  in  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  (and  they  would 
be  immehfe,  if  the  defending  party  was  to  avoidi 
a  battle,  and  employ  themfelves  in  continually  har* 
raffing  him,    cutting   off  his  fupplies,  and   con- 
voys, and  burning  and  laying  walle  all  the  coun* 
try  through  which  they  retreated,  difputing  fharply 
the  natural  pofts,  but  without  ever  fuifering  them- 
felves to  be  forced  to  fight)  fo  perplexed,  I  fay,  he. 
he  would  find  employment  enough,  without  having 
the  vexation  of  being  ill  fupplied  from  home,  or  an 
interrupted  communication :    If  the  winds  were 
conftantly  fair,  he  might  prove  fucccfsful  from  be- 
ing vigoroufly  fupported,  and  regularly  fupplied  ; 
but  if  they  were  contrary,  or  ftormy,   he  might 
prefcntly  be  reduced  to  a  dreadful  fituation,  and 
a  battle  then  loft  would  be  ruin  itfelf  ^  and  the 
probability  of  lofing   an  engagement  would  be 
great — for  every  one  of  the  circumftances  which 
operated  fo  ftrongly  againft  him,  would  have  a 
dircdl  contrary  effeft  with  his  enemies  5  every  mo- 
n,enc  an   a6tion   was  delayed,  they  would  grow 
ftronger,  and  he  perpetually  weaker. 

You  will  doubtlefs  reinafk,  that  hitherto  I  have 
faid  not  a  fyllable  of  a  naval  force  adting  againft: 
the  invaders— that  circumftancc  is  no  peculiar  at- 
tendant on  the  infular  fituacton,  and  therefore  I 
omitted  it;  but  it  will  ccrtarnly  be  very  palpable 
to  you,  that  if  the  iflanders  pofEtfy  any^  (though 
not  fuperior  to  the  invaders,  'breven^iot  eqo^) 
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all  the  untoward  circumftances  and  combination 
of  chances,  will  receive  a  great  incrcafe,  for  in  fuch 
a  cafe  fleets  of  men  of  war  muft  be  always  ready 
to  fail  with  the  tranfports  of  every  kind,  and  let 
me  add,/r(?w  the  Jame^orts^  which  points  will  ine- 
vitably caufe  other  delays,  and  throw  numerous 
obftacles  in  the  way  of  an  aftive  conduft  of  fuch  a 

wan From  thefe   fcveral  cafes,    it  muft  be 

owned,  that  an  ifland  is  a  highly  beneficial  fitua- 
tion :  I  have  already  fpoke  of  that  of  France,  in 
all  other  relpedls,  let  us  now  enquire  into  that  of 
felf  defence. 

On  the  continent,  this  is  generally  fpeaking 
pretty  equal,  as  to  fituation  ;  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
dominions,  on  the  fide  of  France,  is  an  exception, 
but  there  arc  very  few  fuch — and  therefore  the 
degree  of  fafety  lies  in  the  degree  of  a  nation's 
power ;  and  as  to  France,  fhe  is  ftrong  enough 
never  to  have  any  fears  from  her  neighbours,  un- 
Icfs  by  an  ambitious  and  unjuft  conduit  fhe  fpirits 

them   up  to  form  alliances  againft  her None 

can  ever  think  of  attacking  her  with  any  advan- 
tage feparately,  and  no  formidable  alliance  can  be 
formed  againft  her,  without  preceding  reafons  ari- 
fing  from  herfelf :  And  if  we  confidcr  paft  events, 
the  truth  of  thcfe  remarks  will  be  apparent :  while, 
ihe  wa3  governed  by  the  fpirit  of  infolence  itfelf, 
and  the  moft  formidable  alliances  made  againft  her, 
notwithftanding  her  ill  fuccefs,  France  was  un- 
touched ;  as  tree  from  all  the  immediate  horrors 
of  war,  after  years  of  trouble,  as  any  ifland  upon 
the  globe  could  be.  I .  can  fcarcely  allow  the  ill 
managed  expedition  againft  Toulon,  or  Prince 
Charles's  crofling  the  Rhine,  even  to  be  excep- 
tions. 

If  a  neighbour  on  the  continent,  however,  fliould 

become  extremely  powerful,  out  of  all  proportion 

to  her  own  (an  event  by  the  bye,  infinUely  impro- 
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bable)  fhe  might  then,  it  will  be  faid,  be  attacked 
with  greater  eafe  than  England — This  I  aUow, 
and  I  muft  remark  that  this  is  the  only  cafe^  con- 
fideringthepowerofthetwokingdoms,  in  which  the 
fuperiority  of  England's  infular  fituation  appears ; 
and  this  fingle  cafe,  is  almoft  a  vifionary  one. — ^In 
the  Hate  Europe  has  been  in  fince  the  decline  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  ftate  in  which  fhe  is  likely  to 
continue,  England  has  no  reafon  to  expeft  to  fee 
her  counties  the  feat  of  war;  but  France  has  as  lit- 
tle to  expeft  it  in  her  provinces.  The  whole  point 
oi fituation^  relatwe  to  war^  may  therefore  be  redu- 
ced to  this.  England,  as  a  power  naturally  inferior 
to  France  *,  has,  from  her  infular  fituation,  great 
advantages  (naval  power  out  of  the  queftion)  in 

cafe  of  invafions  from  France. France  from  her 

power  and  fituation,  enjoys  equal  advantages,  in 
repelling  the  attacks  of  her  continental  neighbours: 
But  ximerejituation  is  confidered,  and  the  number 
of  people  in  both  kingdbms  fuppofcd  the.  fame^ 
then  the  infular  fituation  of  England  is  more  ad- 
vantageous, againft  France,  than  the  fituation  of 
France  is  againft  her  continental  neighbours. 

POPULOUSNESS. 

I  think  there  can  be  jio  doubt,  but  this  is  the 
point  which  conftitutes  the  real  power  of  any  na- 
tion ;  provided  the  numbers  of  people  bear  a  due 
proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  of  foil,  and  that 
they  arc  numerous  enough  to  be  fecure  of  inde- 
pendancy.  Thcfe  points  are  felf  evident ;  but  no- 
thing is  more  dubious  and  uncertain,  than  the  ideas 
of  the  beft  politicians  concerning  them.  I  know 
of  no  author  that  has  difcovered  the  mean  number 
of  acres  for  each  perfon,  in  exaft  proportion  to  the 

♦  Ifiis  numerous  \^  people, 

nature 
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nature  of  the  foil,  and  its  prbdufts^  nor  when  that 
point  is  fettledy  how  many  people  a  nation  fhould 
confift  of,  to  be  fecure  according  to  the  pcrfedtion 
of  the  art  of  war  in  modern  times,  and  according 
to  all  the  variety  of  means  of  communication  from 
one  part  of  a  country  to  another,  which  every  one 
enjoys  now,  fuperior  to  fix  or  feven  hundred  years 
ago.  Inftances  are  very  fare  j  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
man fovereignties,  are  none  of  them  fuch  -,  the 
only  three  inftances  I 'know  of,  are  the  Dutch^ 
"  the  Swifs,  and  Denmark — to  which  fome  would 
add  Portugal,  but  I  Qucftion  whether  juftly.  The 
two  republicks  are  inferior  in  fize  and  number  of 
people,  to  feveral  fovereignties  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, but  none  can  ever  be  half  fo  fecure  from 
being  conquered,  or  annexed  by  treaties  of  peace 
.  to  any  other  powers  -,  which  has  been  often  the 
cafe,  with  very  conCderable  territories  in  both 
thofe  countries.  The  Dutch  and  Swifs  are  diftind 
from  their  neighbours,  are  no  parts  of  one  whole — 
have  a  language  of  their  ov^n,  and  a  national  cha- 
rafter  which  is  peculiarly  different  from  their 
neighbours.  Now  in  Germany  and  Italy,  it  is  to- 
tally different ;  all  ItaJy  is  of  one  religion,  one  lan- 
guage,  and  one  general  charader,  with  but  flight 
variations ;  there  is  no  great  difference  therefore  to 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants,  under  what  fove- 
rcign  they  are  :  or  at  leaft  no  other  difference  than 
the  reputation  of  the  day,  in  refpeft  of  lenity  and 
feverity.  Think  of  the  changes  of  the  Milanefc, 
the  dutchies,  Tufcany,  anil  the  Sicilies,  fovereign- 
ties which  are  kept  diftin^Jt  from  their  neighbours 
meerly  by  the  negotiations  of  fuperior  powers.  It 
is  nearly  the  fame  in  Germany,  no  one  will  aflcrt 
that  fuch  transfers  of  provinces,  and  confiderablc 
ones  too,  have  not  been  frequent  there,  and  in  fu- 
ture, infinitely  more  probable  than  with  the  other 
powers  I  named*    The  king  of  Denmark  has  very 
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few  fubgcfts,  and  thofe  in  no  proportion  to  the  foil, 
but  national  charader  and  language,  will  fecure  his 
indepcndancy.  I  cannot  allow  Portugal  to  come 
into  the  lift  ^  there  is  fcarce  any  difference  in  the 
important  point  of  national  chara£ter,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  but  another  name  for  bad  Spanifh  :  add 
to  all  this,  the  fituation  is  the  moft  ftr^ing  inftance 
in  all  the  globe,  of  a  territory  being  a  diftind  fo- 
vcreignty,  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  it.  I 
conlider  the  indepcndancy  of  Portugal,   as  very 

equivocal,  in  refpe£t  to  future  ages.-^ From  aU 

thde  circumftances,  it  is  clear  that  a  people 
much  lefs  numerous  than  commonly  imagined 
may  be  entirely  fecure  of  independancy,  if  they 
have  a  peculiar  national  charadter  and  language. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  any  ohe  of  the  iflands  of  Sici- 
ly, Sardinia,  Candia,  or  Cyprus,  entirely  peopled 
with  Tartars,  Ruffians,  Chinefc^,  Norwegians,  or  in 
Ihort,  a  people  totally  different  from  all  others,  with 
a  language  of  their  own,  would  prefcrve  their  inde- 
pendancy, in  fpite  of  the  moft  unfavourable  events 
that  are  within  probability.  Corfica,  without  thofe 
advantages  entire,  will  prove  it.     But  to   return 

from  this  digreffion, 

'  The  beft  authorities  I  have  been  able  to  procure 
concerning  the  number  of  people  in  France,  dif- 
fer greatly ;  from  thirteen  millions  to  twenty.  In 
fuch  cales  the  medium  is  generally  found  to  be 
nearcft  the  truth.  I  ftiall  therefore  fuppofc  them 
to  be  fixteen  and  an  half.  That  number  on  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fquare  miles,  is  in  the 
proportion  of  one  hundred  and  ten  perfons  to  each ; 
and  as  a  fquare  mile  contains  fix  hundred  and 
forty  acre«,  it  amounts  nearly  to  five  acres,  and 
three,  quarters,  to  each  perfon. 

The  beft  accounts  that  can  be  procured  make 
the  number  of  people  in  the  three  Britifh' iflands, 
to  amount  to  ten  millions  i  tHe  number  of  fquare 
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piles  is  104,000,  or  ninety-fix  perfons  to  each; 
iprhich  19  nearly  fix  acres,  and  three  quarters  to 
each. 

France  is  therefore  by  much  ,the  moft  populous 
of  the  two,  and  if  we  confider  the  difiercnce  of  fer- 
tility, this  fuperiority  will  not  furprize  us,  notwith- 
ftanding  tHe  want  of  liberty,  celibacy  of  the  clcpi* 
gy»  and  inferiority  of  trade.     For  that  point  of  fer* 
tuity  is  prodigioufly  on  her  fide. 
:    I  cannoc  help  obferving  here,  that  this  article 
of  populoufnefs,  is  the  grand  afiair  of  all  others ;  I 
know  not  what  copfequcnces  we  are  to  with  for, 
from  a  perfcft  culture  of  the  land,  from  numerous 
mahufadures,  and  from  an  enlarged  commerce, 
unlefs  it  be  a  great  increafe  of  people,  and  there 
qan  bje  litde  doubt  but  fuch  really  arc  the  efiefts 
of  them,  from  which  we  learn,  that  if  England 
v^as  not  in  a  fuperior  pofTefiion  of  thofe  great  ad- 
vantages, there  would  be  a  yet  greater  difpropor- 
portion  between   her  populoufnefs,  and  that  of 
France. 

Liberty,  agriculture,  manufadures,  and  com- 
merce, arc  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  powerful  caufes  of 
population,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  inferio- 
rity falls  on  the  fide  where  it  would  not  generally 
be  cxpefted  :  Yet  fo  it  is ;  and  it  proves  that  all 
human  improvement  does  not  equal  natural  caufes 
when  they  are  left  to  thcmfelves  •,  which  in  the 
^fe  of  France,  indeed  they  have  not  been,  for  pc^ 
pulation  in  that  country  has  met  with  fome  cruel 
nrokes.    , 

In  refpeft  to  an  equal  divifion  of  the  people, 
France  has  hkewife  the  advantage  greatly :  A 
prodigious  part  of  Scotland  is  entirely  barren  (r#- 
putedfo)  whereas  in  France,  the  barren  tracks  are 
Scattered  about,  and  furrounded  by  fertile  ones :  A 
ciiflfefence  very  material  j  for  it  of  courfr  fpreads 
^  people  pretty  ^qually^  and  the  immediate 
.      ''  neigh- 
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ntigkbourhood  of  cultivated  lands,  Jias  a  tnig&tj 
effd^  on  the  niinds  of  the  owner  of  bad  Ibils;  die 
different  confequences  of  culture  and  no  culture 
•re  then  fo  ftriking,  that  in  a  courfe  of  time  it 
gradually  improves  the  bad  foils :  But  when  fuch 
vail  ranges  of  country  are  defolate  and  barren,  like 
great  parts  of  Scotland,  a  general  backwi^rdnelao 
improve  mull  prevail  amongil  the  few  inhabitants, 
even  when  natural  advantages  offer  themfelvcs  in 
the  midil  of  fuch  a  country,  there  is  not  ftrengdi 
or  fpirit  nearly  fufficient  to  turn  them  to  utility  and 
profit. 

Capitals., 

There  are  many  political  writers  who  infift  with 
great  earneftnels,  on  the  utilitv  of  very  great  cities, 
and  who  fbeak  with  a  degree  of  rapture  on  Loo- 
don  and  Paris :  but  not  to  give  too  haftily  into 
fuch  an  opinion,  I  cannot  help  doubdng  the  £i& 
being  as  they  reprefent  it,  but  on  the  contrary  muft 
fuppofe,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  proportion  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  reft  of  the  members  of  the 
body  politic,  as  well  as  in  the  human  frame :  It 
may  be  difficult  to  point  out  this  proportion  pre- 
•cifely,  but  the  reality  of  its  exiftence,  is  neveithe- 
lefs  certain* 

-  A  very' large  capital  is  of  bad  confequences,  in 
.obftrufting  the  people  being  equally  difperfed — ^in 
;occafioning  vaft  fums  of  money  to  be  fpent,  le(s  to 
the  public  benefit  than  they  inevitably  would  be 
Xfuppofing  the  nation  equally  rich)  if  the  inhabi- 
tants were  more  fcattered  about — and  of  very  re- 
markable ill  effeds,  in  giving  a  prodigious  impor- 
tance to  one  particular  fpot  of  territory,  not  more 
defcnfible  than  other  parts  -,  nor  very  likely  (b 
,  much  fo.  Tbeie  circumftances  are  all  of  importance, 
and  dcfcrve  to  be  well  conridered>  before  we  pro^ 
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iiounce  fo  readily  in  favour  of  overgrown  metro*  • 
polifes. 

Without  giving  into  all  the  common  declama* 
tions  s^ainft  luxury,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
liuns  of  private    money,    expended,    or  rather, 
.wafted,  in  th,e  capital,  without  giving  employment  to 
ufeful  bandsj  arc  vaftly  greater  dian  they  would  be 
in  the  finalter  towns,  or  in  the  country.    There 
ought  to  be  more  clear  diftindtions  made,  of  the 
diTCrcnt  natures  of  luxury,  than  our  political  wri- 
tings at  prefent  contain.     If  the  inhabitants  of  any 
country  are  prodigal,   and  infinitely  expenlive  ii^ 
fine  cloths — places,  &c.  &?r.  which  are  their  owa 
produfts,  and  wrought  by  their  own  people,  their 
luxury,  if  it  isfo  called,  will  prove  an  advantage  to 
their  country — but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  fpend 
larg^  -fums  in  foreign  manufadtures,  or  in  their 
own,  if  wrought  from  foreign  materisds,  fuch  luxu- 
ry is  very  pernicious — the  firft  evidently  fo  to  all 
mankind ;  the  fecond,  likcwife,  ought  to  be  very 
clear,  (although  not  of  equal  bad  confequence)  as 
it  draws  their  people  from  manufadturing  their  own 
produds.     Now,   to  any  unprejudiced  perfon,  I 
am  certain  it  muft  appear  a  determined  ladb,  that 
the  latter  fpecies  of  luxury  takes  place,  much  more 
in  very  large  cities,  than  in  fmallcr  ones,  and  infi- 
nitely more  than  in  the  country — that  is,  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  former  fpends  more  money  unprofita- 
bly  to  the  public,  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  latter  . 
— both  their  fortunes  fuppofed  equal. 

A  modern  author  of  very  great  reputation,  takes 
in  this  cafe  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queftion.     I  ^ 

fhall  quote  the  paffage : "  It  is  certain  that  the  ' 

number  of  people  in  London,  is  about  five  times 
as  great,  as  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
though  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  number  of 
people  in  this  ifiand  hath  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportion,   yet  it  is  certain  that  they  have  very 

much 
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much  increaftd,  as  is  apparent  from  the  growth 
of  other  great  cities,  the  fwelling  of  fmall  villages 
into  large  towns^  and  the  railing  on  our  coafts  of 
many  new  fca  ports.  It  may  indeed  be  objeded, 
that  if  people  remove  out  of  the  country,  into 
^reat  towns,  this  augments  the  number  of  thck 
inhabitants,  but  not  that  of  the  nation,  but  then 
the  faff  muft  be  proved,  which  is  a  thing  impof- 
fible  ;  for  fuch  as  dwell  in  great  towns,  confume  a. 
larger  quantity  of  provifions,  and  all  other  necefla-; 
rics,  than  fuch  as  live  fcattered  up  and  down  the 
country,  they  muft  confequently  be  iupplied  witk 
thcfc,  and  therefore  the  growth  of  towns  muft  in 
crcafe  the  number  of  people  in  the  country  about* 
them.  Thus  the  farther  we  trace  this  matter,  the 
clearer,  and  the  more  certain  it  appears,  and  there- 
fore what  is  deduced  from  it  cannot ,  be  radbnaOf 
called  in  queftion.**  * 

This  ingenious  gentleman  fays,  hut  then  tbefaS 
mufi  be  proved^  which  is  a  thing  impojjibley  which  i3 
precifcly  the  apfwer  to  his  own  argument,  how  will 
he  prove,  that  the  vaft  growth  of  London  is  not 
owing  to  the  people  leaving  the  country  and 
iflocking  to  it  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than*  the  very  contrary ;  for  I  much  qucf- 
tion,  if  there  is  a  large  village  in  England,  that  docs 
not,  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  time,  afford  the  capital  one 
of  its  young  men  or  women,  who  have  all  a  great 
idea  of  the  riches  of  London,  and  think  that  fix 
times  the  wages  are  'to  be  had  there,  as  in  the 
country ;  and  the  fmaller  towns  conftantly  lofe 
numbers  in  the  fame  way,  add  to  this  the  country 
gentlemen's  rcfiding  the  winters  in  London,  with 
their  families,  'till  many  live  there  encirely,  Thcfc 
circumftances  are  common  to  both  London  and 

•  Prefent  State  of  Europe,  p.  503. 
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Paris,  but  by  far  moft  fo  to  the  former,  for  there  • 
are  not  half  the  conveniencies  for  the  poor  people 
to  go  to  Paris,  from  the  provinces,  as  from  the 
counties  to  London — they  may  travel  fcventy 
miles  in  England,  fare  and  expences  inctudecC, 
for  feven  fhillings,  regular  carriages  move  with 
fuch  expedition,  whereas  there  are  not  three,  ia 
France,  that  move  more  than  fin  ordinary  paco*~ 
the  difference  of  which  is  prod^ious.  Crols  roads, 
ihould  all  be  good,  thofe  to  the  capital  as. bad  as 
poffible:  The  very  rcverfe  pf  ^his  is  the  cafe. 

It  is  likewife  aflerted  in  th^.  above  pafiage^  that 
the  confumption  of  neceffariesifi  .greater  in  the  ca* 
pital,  than  the  country,  and  thi^raby  the  numbers 
in  the  latter  increafed.  I  have  no  congepiion,  the 
fadt  is  true :  I  think  I  have  already  proved,  {hat 
the  detrimental  confumption  is  greater— but  that 
that  of  neceiTaries  is  the  fame,  is  very  paradoxical. 
If  a  family  pofleiTed  of  a  certain  income,  refides 
on  their  eftate,  whether  it  be  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, I  am  pcrfuaded  there  i^  not  one  article  of 
their  neceffary  confumption,  lefs  than  it  would  be 
at  Paris  or  Ldndon :  Provifions  are  in  quantity 
fuperior,  for  there  is  ever  a  greater  ^/(«f/jr  in  their 
country  houfes,  than  their  town  ones,  more  poor 
people  eat  in  their  kitchens,  and  with  very  good 
reafon,  for  they  are  known,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
fcarce  any  in  town,  more  fcrvants  are  infallibly 
kept — ^all  the  fuperfluous  Ihowy  ones  of  the  capi- 
tal, with  others  by  faf  more  valuable  to  the  king- 
dom, thofe  whofc  bufinefs  is  without  doors  -,  im- 
provements arc  carried  on  in  the  lands,  or  park, 
adjoining  the  houfe,  in  a. greater  degree  than  when 
half  the  year  is  fpent  at  London,  and  likewife  for 
a  good  reafon,  the  owners  can  much  better  afford 
it;  all  thefe  points,  and  many  others,  occafion  a 
larger  family  than  any  perfon  of  the  fame  fortune 
keeps  in  town.     It  may  be  obferved  indeed,  thai 
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ibere  art  nrnttiiudes  mphyed  in  the  carriages^  which 
regtdaffy  communicate  with  London  and  Paris^  which 
IS  truej  but  then,  if  all  the  towns  of  France  and 
England,  received  their  ihares  of  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  two  cities — carriages  in  other  parts  would 
increafe — ^but  if  they  were  to  drop  at  once,  it 
would  be  of  ten  times  the  advantage  to  the  king- 
doms rcfpeftively,  for  there  is  infinitely  more  mif- 
chief  rcfults  from  the  multiplicity  of  horlcs  they 
employ,  than  advantage  in  the  number  of  men ; 
this  is  a  fad,  but  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  difcufs 
it  at  prefent.  In  what  articles,  therefore,  this  fu- 
periorityof  confumpdoaconfifts,  I  cannot  devife— 
thofe  of  food — ^raiment ;  their  own  manufadures, 

that  is — bvildin^ — coaches,  6fr.  * All  kinds 

of  furniture,  f  (^c.  £sf  f .  6? r.  would  be  by  far  more 
confiderable  in  the  country,  than  in  the  capital 
city ;  and  if  we  confider  every  trade  and  bufineis 
whatever,  employed  by  a  family,  rich  enough  to 
refide  in  the  capital,  except  thofe  of  detrimental 
luxury^  we  (hall  find  more  employed  by  thofe  who 
live  in  the  country,  than  by  thofe  who  refide  in  the 
capital,  fortunes  equal.  * 

But  one  great  and  material  point  remains. 
Which  is  moft  favourable  to  population !  To  call 
great  cities  the  graves  of  the  human  fpecies,  would, 
by  feme  be  thought  to  favour  of  prejudice :  but 
to  adert  that  the  increafe  of  a  million  of  people, 
fcattercd  about  the  country,  is  infinitely  greater 
than  of  the  fame  number  cooped  up  in  a  city^  is  to 

*  This  article  would  increafe  in  fmall  towns,  in  proportion 
to  the  dccreafe  of  the  capitals,  I  mean  fliowy  ones^  others 
would  in.  the  country. 

t  Would  be  fix  times  is  great;  tompare  the  fize  of 
houfes  in  the  country,  with  thoft  ia  the  capitals. 

advance 


advance  a  faft  acknowledged  by  all  Europe — and 
rhathematically  dcmrofiftrablc :  And  this  fa(fl  is  of 
fuch  great  impdrtance,  as  more  than  to  balance  all 
the  advantages  \n4iich  the  above  quotation  gives  to 
great  cities  ;  if  fuch  advantages  are  mccrly  ideal. 
What  muft  be  the  cafe  then  ? 

The  laft  head  undtr  which  I  Ihall  confidcr  the 
confequences  of  fuch  great  capital  cities,  is  that 
of  danger  from  an  enemy.  In  cafes  of  foreign 
invafions,  no  particular  fpot  in  a  country  ought  to  be 
of  fuch  vaft  importaric^,  as  to  render  the  lafcty  of  it, 
a  point  of  more  than  commonly  national  concern  : 
This  maxim  is  clearly  drawn  from  the  inftanccs  of 
which  I  am  fpeaking.  If  ah  enemy  was  to  break  into 
France,  at  the  head  of  a  viftorious  army,  what  ob- 
jfeft  of  more  than  common  importance  could  he 
have  in  view^  by  fecuring  which,  the  war  would 
be  ended  at  one  ftroke,  but  Paris  ?  Let  an  army 

march  into  that  city, 1  will  not  fay  he  would 

immediately  hai^e  carte  blanche  offered  him  -,  but 
I  am  clear,  that  a  peace  muft  be  made  with  him 
immediately,  or  he  would  foon  pay  "himfelf  *  the 
expcnces  of  the  war,  for  by  one  ftroke  he  gets  pof- 
feflion  of  a  five  and  twentieth  parr  of  the  french 
fubjefts — and  thofe  infinitely  the  richeft. 

Such  an  event  at  London  would  be  fix  times 
as  decifivc  ;  for  he  would  immediately  command  a 
tenth  of  the  britifli  fubjefts,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
chief  part  of  the  vaft  trade  of  Eriglaiid,  and  an  in- 
finite proportion  of  the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  a 
neceffary  confequencc  of  the  vaft  fabrick  of  banks, 
funds,  and  credit,  which  have  their  refiJence  all  ac 
London.  Indeed  the  train  of  confequences  which 
Would  immediately  follow,  is  almoft  inconceivable . 
twenty  years  of  othcrwife  fuccefsful  war,  would 
not  be  attended  with  fuch  decifive  advantage*;. 

The  wretched  politicks  therefore,  of  fuffcring 

the  moft  important  concerns  of  a  great  kingdom, 
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fllmoft  Its  v6ry  being  and  independance  to  hai^ 
upon  fuch  a  point,  muft  be  extremely  obvious: 
and  difplays  in  the  ftrongcft  manner,  the  moft  per- 
nicious efFcds,  which  during  any  war,  a  nation  is 
liable  to,  whofe  capital  is  fo  out  of  proportion  10 
the  body  of  the  people  at  large.  This  is  the  ra- 
fon  that  the  dread  of  a  french  invafion  was  always 
lb  great  in  England ;  had  London  been  no  larger 
than  Briftol,  and  a  mere  place  of  trade — ^had  the 
feat  of  the  legiflature — government — law— and  all 
publick  offices,  been  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom, 
and  well  executed  laws  prevented  fuch  place  fipom 
growing  too  large,  the  Englifli  would  not  have  fuch 
cogent  reafons  to  fear,  as  they  have  fometimes  done 
in  fo  apparently  pufilanimous  a  mannqr,  the  land- 
ing of  a  foreign  enemy.  Ra(h  ailertions,  that  bear 
too  much  the  face  of  paradoxes,  I  am  not  fond  of, 
but  I  believe,  on  cool  confideration,  I  fliould  not 
be  thought  to  hazard  one,  w^  I  to  afiert,  that  an 
enemies  marching  into  either  Paris  or  London— 

.  driving  the  inhabitants  out,  and  burning  them  to 
..:he  ground,  would  not  in  the  end  prove  a  misfortune, 

cither  to  France  or  England. From  all  that  can 

be  ventured  on  this  fubjeft  of  capital  cities,  the 
following  conclufion,  I  apprehend,  juft  and  ded- 
five  :  That  the  country^  in  this  refpeSt^  labours  wiitr 

.  the  great  eft  misfortune^  whofe  capital  is  the  moji  popu- 
lous. 

.  France  therefore,  in  this  point  of  comparifon,bas 
vaftly  the  fuperiority :  The  number  of  her. inhabi- 
tants is  fixtcen  millions,  and  an  half,  and  her  capi- 
tal contains  about  fix  hundred  and  fifty  thoufini 
whereas  the  capital  of  the  EngliOi  dorninipns  ha5 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  when  the  whole  number 
of  fubjedts  in  the  three  iflandj,  do  not  exceed  ten 
millions.  Or,  in  other  words,  Paris  contains  one 
twenty  fifth  of  the  whole^  and  London  one  ttfii' 
This  grca;  inferiority  of  England,  is  ooe  rcafcnw 
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her  not  coming  nearer  to  France  in  the  article  of 
populoufncfs. 

GoVHRNMEUT* 

.  The  form  of  government,  in  thcfe  refpeftive 
kingdoms,  is  well  known :  But  the  influence  pf 
it,  in  feveral  cafes,  is  a  fubjeift  worthy  of  a  little 
confideration.  In  refpeft  of  the  happinefs  of  the 
people,    there    can     be    no     comparifon,     but 

in  that  of  fecurity power wars — -domef- 

'tic  revolutions,  £s?f.  £s?r.  they  will  admit  a  pa- 
rallel. 

The  chance  of  future  military  events,  proving 
deftruftive  of  either  nation,  is  various :  A  people 
that  amount  to  fixteen  millions,  are,  in  general,  to 
be  reckoned  more  fecure,  than  another  only  of  ten, 
but  then  multitudes  of  other  circumftances  have  a 
ftrong  influence,  and  particularly  that  of  govern- 
ment— an  arbitrary  one,  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  fo  fecure  as  a  free  one,  which  is  efta- 
bliflied  on  the  laws  of  the  land,  becaufe  in  many 
fituations, .  its  fubjefls  may  be  difaflfedlcd  at  the 
fame  time,  that  attacks  are  made  from  abroad  j 
and  as  an  arbitrary  power  in  one  perfon,  muft  be  a 
conftant  trefpafs  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
chance  of  fuch  diflTaffedlion  is  greater  under  ir, 
than  under  free  governments :  and  there  muft  be 
a  ftrange  perverfity  in  human  nature,  if  the  armies 
cf  a  tyrant,  or  even  an  arbitrary  king,  will  fight 
as  bravely  in  defence  of  his  power,'  as  free  men 
will  for  their  own  liberty. 

On  the  contrary,  the  dcfpotic  Prince  commands 
infinitely  greater  apparent  power,  or,  in  other 
words,  more  numerous  armies,  and  greater  reve- 
nues than  any  one  who,  reigns  over  a  free  people  of 
the  fame  number — fuppofing  each' kingdom  equal- 
ly rich :  We  muft  not  draw  companions  between 
D  d  a  one 
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one  nation  at  her  zenith,  and  another  in  her  de- 
cline— but  compare,  for  inftance,  France  in  the 
lafl  age,  with  England  in  the  prefent,  ftriking  the 
proportion  of  populoufnefs.  If  we  draw  a  fair 
comparifon,  arbitrary  power  will  always  be  found 
to  command  the  greateft  refources  of  men  and 
money. 

In  a  free ,  country  the  government  cannot,  in 
many  oonjunftures,  make  ufe  of  the  real  power  of 
the  nation — ^for  no  free  people  can  be  free  from 
faftions — if  they  were  fo,  they  would  not  long  pre- 
ferve  their  freedom  ;  and  it  Is  the  nature  of  fadfcion 
to  oppofe  every  thing  but  private  interefts,  by 
which  means  the  government  is  in  fome  meafure 
fhackled,  and  precious  opportunities  are  loft, 
which  in  no  affairs  of  importance,  are  ever  to  be 
recalled. 

Thus  freedom  itfelf,  that  greateft  of  all  human 
bkflings,  may  be  of  bad  confequence  to  its  poflcf- 
fors,  in  fome  peculiar  fituations ;  and  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  perhaps,  balances  the  want  of  liberty  in  other 
,  countries.  But  when  there  is  fuch  an  harmony  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  fubjedt,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  ill  efFefts  of  faftion,  and  the  nation,  and 
its  king,  are  equally  vigorous  in  any  meafure  of 
defence,  a  free  people  in  fuch  fituation  will  defend 
themfelvcs  with  more  fuccefs  than  thofe  who  liv^ 
under  an  arbitrary  monarch :  indeed  they  have  in 
this  cafe  a  wonderful  fuperiority  j  they  nave  a 
caufe  that  makes  them  more  than  men.  In  the 
laft,  and  prefent  age,  great  points  have  been  ef- 
fedted,  and  vaft  Judden  efforts  made  by  means  of 
very  large  ftandfng  armips :  in  this  refpeft  the  ar- 
bitrary government  has  vaftly  the  advantage,  but 
fuch  ambitious  ftrokes,  any  people  are  better  with- 
out : — even  at  the  beginning  of  a  regular  war,  a 
frep  people  are  extremely  languid  in  their  opera- 
tions— armies  are  to  be  raifed  and  difciplined, 

when 
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when  their  enemies  have  taken  the  field ;  and  the 
war  is  ncccflkrily  protrafted  the  longer;  here  the 
arbitrary  government  has  likewife  the  advantage. 

In  relpedt  to  the  (lability  of  the  refpedtive  go- 
vernments, it  muft  certainly  ftrike  every  one,  that 
infinitely  more  nations  have  loft  their  liberty,  than 
regained  it  -,  the  probabilities  are  all  againft  them  : 
In  this  cafe  therefore,  fcarce  any  comparifon  can 
be  drawn.  And  as  to  the  families  which  at  pre- 
ient  poffefs  the  thrones,  continuing  in  them,  I 
think  there  is  an  exaft  equality. 

Both  goyernments,  therefore,  have  advantages 
peculiar  to  themfelves — fome  important  ones  lie 
on  the  fide  of  France,  but  when  weighed,  on 
the  wbole^  with  thofe  of  England,  they  kick  the 
beam. 

Laws. 

There  is  a  very  great  fault  in  the  criminal  laws 
of  both  France  and  England :  thofe  of  the  firft 
arfi  too  fevere,  and  thofe  of  the  latter  too  merciful. 
In  France  robbery  b  puniftied  with  breaking  on  the 
wheel.;  murder  can  have  nothing  farther:  In  Eng* 
land  robbery  is  punilhed  with  hanging,  and  mur- 
der no  more ;  the  fame  punifliment  being  inflifted 
on  crimes  fo  very  difproportioned,  is  a  monftrous 
enormity  :  The  very  name  of  punifliment,  contains 
an  idea  of  proportion ;  to  punifh,  therefore,  the 
criminal  who  robs  me  of  a  few  (hillings,  urged, 
perhaps,  by  neceflity,  and  the  villain  that  puts  mc 
to  a  death  of  torture,  in  the  fame  manner,  is  a 
fcandal  upon  the  name  of  law,  and  a  ftanding  re- 
proach on  thofe  of  France  and  England. 

As  to  the  laws  concerning  property,  I  know 

not  which  are  worft — ^I  would  be  underftood  to 

mean,  as  they  are  executed,* (the  meer  intention  of 

laws  being  good,  is  a  farce,  if  they  do  not  execute 
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themfclvcs,  which  all  goods  ones  do  in  ciiriUzed 
countries.)  Thofe  of  France  are  evaded,  and  warp- 
ed by  the  corruption  and  JJartiality  of  the  judges— 
and  thofe  of  England  are  fo  inBnitely  cxpcnfivc, 
in  the  execution,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  trclpafs  to 
be  made,  but  a  man  had  better  fubmit  to  it,  thaa 
apply  to  the  law  for  juftice.  The  meaning  of  the 
law  itfelf  may  be  clear  enough,  but  that  is  of  no 
confequence,  while  the  execution  is  fo  perplexed 
^nd  coftly- 

The  fault  of  the  French  laws  is  radical  in  the 
nature  of  the  government,  and,  therefore,  one  can- 
not be  furprized  at  its  not  being  remedied ;  but  in 
England,  where  the  law  is  conftfledly  the  only  au- 
thority which  binds  any  of  th6  people,  and  to 
'which  the  king  himfelf  is  equally  fubjcft,  with  the 
meaneft  of  them,  it  is  amazing  that  fuch  grofs  and 
deteftable  abufes  Ihould  be  fuffered,  efpecially  when 
an  adt  of  parliament  of  fix  lines  would  completely  • 

remedy  it "  No  law  fuit  of  any  kind  what* 

ever,  ftiall  laft  longer  than  a  year:**  this  would  put 
a  Hop  to  the  enormous  cxpcnce  at  once ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  ittafed  the  people  of  the  tedious 
and  ruinous  uncertainties  of  long  fuits.  Some  few 
inconveniences  might  follow,  but  nothing  to  thofe 
which  the  Englifh  groan  under  at  prefent^ 

Agriculture, 

I  know  not  a  more  curious  difquifition  than 
the  enquiry.  In  what  degree  can  ag'-iculture  be  a- 
Jone  depended  upon,  for  the  fubfiftance,  entire 
confuwiption  of  all  kinds,  and  defence  of  any  peo- 
ple ?  If  a  nation,  from  the  culture  of  the  foil, 
could  be  enabled  to  fubfift  entirely,  without  dege« 
nerating  into  barbarians,  or  giving  up  the  com- 
forts and  conveniencies  of  modern  life,  I  am  very 
n:iuch  inglincd'to  think  fuch  a  nation^  under  a  frc« 

govern* 
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government,  would  be  cofnpletely  powerful  and 
happy :  And  under  an  arbitrary  one,  would  be 
greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  who  depend  on  trade 
ulone.     Inftances  will  bcft  explan  my  meaning. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  England  agriculture 
is  carried  to  as  great  perfeftion,  ,as  in  any 
country  of  Europe :  the  Englifli,  by  a  remarkr 
ably  wife  conduft,  gave  immenfe  encouragement 
to  it,  by  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn^ 
which  immediately  gave  a  fpirit  of  cultivation  un- 
known before,  and  opened  a  prodigioufly  benefi- 
cial commerce  with  her  neighbours.  The  manu- 
facture of  wool  and  leather,  in  that  country,  is 
likewife  very  confiderable,  and  yields  a  vaft  ex- 
port ;  thefe  articles  depend  immediately  upon  agri- 
culture ;  and  (without  taking  notice  of  a  multi- 
ttidc  of  inferior  manufaftures)  are  a  very  impor- 
tant fource  of  riches  to  the  Englifti.  They  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  own  foil,  employ  great 
numbers  of  the  mod  ufeful  hands  a  date  can  boaft^ 
and  in  a  word,  conftitute  the  chief  pillar  of  their 
riches,  their  power,  and  thdr  flourilhing  condition. 
Now  the.queftion  is,  whether  that  nation  would 
have  afted  prudently,  to  have  been  fatisfied  with 
the  commerce  depending  on  thofe  articles,  and 
have  reftrained  the  reft  ?  I  fuppofe  them  burthened 
with  no  debt — ^a  people  when  that  is  the  cafe  can- 
not have  a  choice. 

Agriculture  being  the  only  fure  dependance  of 
any  pieople,  thofe  who  depend  moft  on  it  are  in 
the  molt  certain  road.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
.the  policy  of  wife  ftates,  not  only  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  hufbandry,  but  to*  place  their  depen- 
dance in  it,  by  afting  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their 
&fety  or  happinefs  may  not  be  endangered  by  the 
lofs  of  any  thing  elfe.  For  inftance,  how  greatly 
is  agriculture  encouraged  in  England,  and  yet  the 
dependance  of  the  Englifti^  is  no  othcrwifc  on  it, 
Dd4  than 
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than  as  one  branch  of  a  prodigious  commerce  ^ 
ell  which  commerce  is  neceflary,  as  their  bcft  writ 
ters  tells  us,  to  fupport  their  credit^  and  their  crcr 
dit  as  neceffary  to  lupport  themfelves  :  This  chain 
of  dependance,  fo  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  any 
'  country,  is  all  owing  to  that  pernicious  pradtice  cf 
running  in  debt. 

A  dependance  upon  commerce  at  large,  without 
diftinftion,  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  in  any  de- 
gree comparable  to  that  upon  cultivation :  it  is  by 
far  more  fluctuating,  more  open  to  rivalry  of 
neighbours,  and  even  liable  to  almoft  total  deftruc* 
tion :  whereas  the  very  contrary  is  the  cafe  with 
agriculture ;  and  in  refpeft  to  the  trade  immedi- 
ately proceeding  from  it,  even  that,  of  all  com- 
merce whatever,  is  the  moft  fecure;  for  the  fak  of 
abfolute  nectflities  will  ever  be  more  furc  than 
chat  of  fuperfluities. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  France;  not  owing  to 
n  fupcriority  of  political  conduft,  but  the  nature  of 
her  government :  Her  credit  has  been  ruined  more 
than  once,  and  (be  has  proved  to  all  the  world,  that 
(he  can  do  without  it,  even  in  unfuccefsful  times; 
her  depfendance  on  trade  is  therefore  but  iecon- 
dai?y,  ror  an  encreafe  of  wealth  and  revenue,  as  dtfi* 
rahle  acquifitions,  but  not  as  abfolutely  neceffary  ones. 
Thofeproceedingfrom  agriculture  (he  is  furc  of,  and 
has  found  their  importance  when  foreign  commerce 
and  credit  were  no  more :  on  the  foundations  of 
agriculture  (he  combated  the  moft  powerful  ene- 
my (he  has  in  the  world,  and  commanded  an  ad- 
vantageous peace.  Will  that  of  England  ever  do 
the  fame  for  her  couniry  when  her  credit  and  com? 
merce  are  ruined  ?  If  it  will  not— -^.-why  not  ?  Be? 
caufc  her  principal  dependance  was  not  placed  in 
it.  Can  we  wonder  that  it  (hould  not  perform 
«v'bat  thp  Engli(h  themfel.es  do  not  expeft  from 
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h\  Agriculture  is  therefore  attended  with  great- 
er confcquences  in  France  than  in  England. 

In  refpeft  to  the  immediate  praftice  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  huf- 
bandry  much  more  flourifhing  in  England  than  in 
France  •,  becaufe  the  French  do  not  always  totally 
fupply  themfelves,  whereas  that  is  feldom  the  cafe 
in  Englan;!,  and  the  Englifti  export  a  quantity  of 
fome  confideration  in  itfelf,  but. of  infinite  impor- 
tance in  its  effeSis :  But  then  it  is  a  fafl:  that  the 
French  eat  a  vaftly  greater  quantity  of  bread  than 
the  Englifh :  It  is  impoflible  to  know  the  differ- 
ence prccifely,  but  it  may  very  eafily  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  exportation  of  the  Englifti,  and  their 
own  importation  -,  and  if  it  does,  the  land  yields  as 
much  in  France  as  in  England  -,  which  is  very  fur- 
prizing,  and  totally  contrary  to  all  received  opini- 
ons. Wc  ought  not  to  forget  that  there  is  one 
acre  in  fix,  and  three  quarters  difference  in  popu- 
loufnefs,  which  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  give 
a  fuperiority  (in  that  refpeft)  in  cultivation ;  and 
T¥e  likewife  (hould  remember,  that  the  commonly 
received  opinions  concerning  the  agriculture  of 
both  countries  may  be  founded  on  appearances, 
which  may  be  true,  but  the  conclufions  falfe : 
England  exports  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  her 
farmers  and  labourers  are  warm,  comfortable — and 
many  of  them  rich — it  is  therefore  concluded,  that 
agriculture  is  more  perfedt  in  England,  than  in 
France,  where  thofe  advantages  are  wanting ;  and 
this  confequence  is  drawn,  I  confefs,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon  ;  but  yet  it  may  be  delufive: 
France  may  notwithftanding  grow  as  much  corn 
in  proportion  as  England,  and  the  circumftances 
I  mentioned  above  fecm  to  prove  it;  but  then  it  is 
done  without  making  any  fhow,  or  noife  in  the 
^orld :  An  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  exported 
from  England  makes  more  imprcllion  on    her 

neighr 
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neighbours  than  the  idea  of  ten  thoufafid  eat  tSt 
home.  But  all  I  advance  on  this  fubje^  can 
be  little  more  than  conje6):4ire ;  its  curioufBe& 
and  importance  (bould  bring  to  light  better  ati- 
thorities,  than  we  have  at  prelent. 

From  the  foregoing  circumfttoces  we  have  lame 
reafon  to  think,  that  the  land  in  France  equals 
that  of  the  English  ifiands  in  produce— —but  if 
we  underftand  by  the  word  Agrkulttne,  any  diaig 
concerning  the  hands  employed  in  it>  then  £jig- 
land  is  greatly  fuperior. 

MANUFACTtrltBS. 

I  fhall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  spcoh^ 
wy  of  nr^nufa^ures  and  th^ir  inmedisee  produce^  in 
both  France  and  England :  This  divifion  is  necei^ 
fary,  foTNthc  one  part  may  be  extremely  good,  and 
the  other  equally  bad.  France,  before  (he  allowed 
an  .exportation  of  corn  gave  a  lively  inftance  of  its 
for  the  celebrated  Colbert's  regulations  rendered 
manufadures  wonderfully  fiourilhing,  and  made 
them  yield  an  immenfe  profit,  but  then  the  gene- 
ral oeconomy  was  bad,  and  of  a  fatal  tendency,  be** 
caufe  agriculture  was  cramped  to  favour  them. 

At  prefcnt  the  cafe  is  different,  but  on  which 
fide  the  balance  lies,  whether  with  France  or 
England,  is  a  matter  very  difficult  to  determine. 
'  The  point  of  oeconomy  or  managenient,  I  think, 
is  in  favour  <rf  France  \  and,  for  thcfe  reafons,  (he 
now  harmonizes  agriculture  and  manufadlures  by 
encouraging  the  exportation  of  corn-*-flie  em- 
ploys hcrfelf  principally  (almoft  entirely)  in  manu^ 
faftoring  her  own  produds*— and  that  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  England ;  (be  confunfies  none 
but  her  own  manufactures,  whereas  the  rage  of 
falhion  in  England  almtoft  always  turns  oU  foreign 
ones.    Her  police  laws,  for  die  dircdt  government 
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of  the  Jiuuiufa6hjres,  are  beyond  all.  comparifon 
better  than  thofe  of  England,  and  executed  in  a 
i^teedy  fummary  nnanner,  without  expence  or  de- 
lay 5  the  very  contrary  of  which  is  the  cafe  with 
England. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  produce,  we  (hould  not 
fo  much  condder  the  confamption,  becaufe  of  the 
'  difference  of  the  number  of  the  people  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  but  the  export  r  That  nation  that  ex* 
ports  to  the  greateft  amount  of  their  manufadures, 
wrought fnm  tbdr  froduSs^  may  be  faid  produce  the 
nod:  in  this  reipeiSt ;  and  where  the  balance  lies  in 
this  point  is  very  difficult  to  determine :  For  the 
Englifh  have  a  very  large  export  to  North  Ame- 
rica and  Portugal,  and  the  French  a  prodigious 
one  to  Spain,  tlie  Levant,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
all  Spanifh  America — We  ihould  not  forget  that 
a  very  confiderable  amount  of  what  the  Engliih  ex* 
port,  are  manufaftures  wrought  from  foreign  pro- 
duds,  which,  with  both  nations  are  thrown  out  of 
the  queftion,  for  innumerable  reafons  too  long  to 
infert  here.  But  then;^  on  the  contrary,  the  gene* 
ral  aggregate  of  Englifh  trade  is  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  France,  and  every  acticle  muft 
take  off  fome  of  her  manufactures  however  few ; 
therefore  I  muft  leave  this  point  doubtful — ^for  the 
myore  it  is  confidered,  the  more  difficult  it  wiU  be 
found  to  determine  abfolutely  upon  it. 

COMMEROE. 

In  this  re{pe£t  England  claims  a  great  fuperio* 
rity :  there  can  be  no  comparifon  between  the  fo* 
reign  trade  of  the  Englifh  and  the  French.  But 
we  are  not  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  the  com^ 
mercc  of  the  latter  is  not  very  confiderable :  I 
have  already  treated  particularly  of  it,  and  muft 
|iow  add)  that  in  the  moit  valuable  article  of  trade 

now 
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flow  in  the  world — that  of  fugar,  whether  confi-' 
dered  in'rcfped  of  returns  in  cafh — confumption 
of  manufaftures,  dependancy  of  the  colonies  that 
produce  it,  ^c.  i^c.  the  French  are  nwre  than  tre- 
bly fuperior  to  the  Englifli :  Nor  (hould  thofcwho 
affeft  to  treat  the  trade  of  France  with  difdain,  on 
comparifon  with  that  of  England,  forget,  ihatin 
the  Levant,  likcwife,  (he  has  undermined  the  Eng- 
lift],  and  now  enjoys  the  fuperiority :  Nor  is  there 
any  comparifon  between  the  two  nations  in  their 
commefce  with  the  vaft  dominions  of  the  Spani- 
ards ;  the  fuperiority  of  France  is  very  clear,  and 
efpecially  when  we  confider  that  fhe  takes  neither 
wine,  filk,  fruit,  nor  many  other  articles  >^hichtbc 
Englifh  import  from  Spain  •,  it  muft,  however,  be 
confeffed,  that  this  fuperiority  is  not  of  any  very  long 
ftanding ;  but  there  i?  no  doubt  that  it  will  cn- 
creafe.  On  the  contrar}%  in  Bfticries,  corn,  the 
Eaft  Indian  trade,  and  the  general  amount  of  that 

of  Colonies,  England  is  vaftly  fuperior In  the 

African,  equaL  But  it  is  the  trade  with  her  colo- 
nies at  large  which  gives  her  the  fuperiority  on 
the  whole,  and  if  (he  is  not  more  political  in  her 
management  of  them,  efpecially  in  the  article  of 
preventing  their  fetting  yp  manufaftures,  which 
interfere  with  thofc  of  the  mother  country,  her  co- 
lonies will  not  long  be  of  any  confequence  to  her. 
•And  had  France  expended  as  much  money  about 
Louifiana,  as  fhe  did  to  no  purpofe  on  Canada,  Ac 
might  eafily  have  carried  the  palm  of  colonics 
from  Encjland  5  inftead  of  building  her  forts,  and 
encroaching  on  the  EngliQi  colonies  to  the  north, 
which  was  attacking  the  bull  by  the  horns  to  gain 
a  country  fcarce  worth  taking,  and  raifing  an  im- 
jnediate  flame  amongft  charter  governments,  flic 
fliould  have  bent  all  her  efforts  to  the  fouth,  a- 
gainft  the  weakeft  of  her  enemies  fettlements,  but 
the  moft  valuable  in  produftions,  contrary  to  thofe 
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of  Europe— and  likewife,  where  the  limits  were  not 
half  fo:well  known  as  to  the  north,  and  where  the 
governments  were  royal,  in  which  encroachments 
might  have  been  concealed  by  Englifh  miniftry,  to 
avoid  a  war — Such  a  plan  would  have  prefcntly 
given  France  the  poffeffion  of  the  bcft  countries 
belonging  to  England  in  North  America,  and  in 
confcquence,  a  great  fuperiority  of  commerce. 

General    Wealth. 

The  generality  of  politicians  will  confider  this 
article. as  the  teft  of  every  other:  but  in  fuch  an 
opinion  there  is  a  great  delufion ;  A  multiplicity 
of  circumftances  are  to  be  confidered  before  fuch  a 
conclufion  is  to  be  adopted  at  large :  the  enquiry 
would  be  extremely  curious,  but  k  is  not  nearly 
enough  conneded  with  my  prefent  fubjedt  to  in- 
troduce it  here. 

The  general  wealth  of  a  kingdom,  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  forts, 

1.  The  rental. 

2.  The  perilhable  perfonal  eftates. 

3.  The  valuable  ditto. 

4.  The  current  coin. 

As  to  the  rental,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  come  ac 
the  truth  in  it,  in  either  kingdom :  Some  very 
fenfiblc  political  authors,  however,  will  furnilh 
me  with  fome  data,  from  which,  by  analogy,  I  may 
poflibly  arrive  pretty  near  it.  We  are  told  by  very 
good  authority,  that  the  rental  of  England  and 
Wales  amounts  to  about  twenty  millions  fterling, 
the  number  of  people,  fix  millions  and  an  half. 

I  apprehend  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofc  a 
proportion  generally  holds  between  the  number  of 
people  and  the  rental,  in  all  countries  whofe  lands 
oearly,  or  more  than  fteds  the  inhabitants— that  is, 

fcarcc 
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fcarce  any  territory  except  Holland  fliould  bcrf 
cep'ted^ — but  any  fuch  exceptions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  prefent  cafe :  T  ffiall,  therefore,  ftp- 
pofe  the  rental  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  hoUa 
propoition,  according  to  the  number  of  thdf 
inhabitants,  to  that  of  England ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent there  can  be  no  ftrong  objeftions  to  tHis  fup- 
pofition,  for  every  circuthftance  in  which  England 
may  claim  a  fuperiority  will  be  found  to  aSe& 
the  number  of  people  as  much  as  thcypoffibly 
can  the  rental,  and  probably  more,  and  as  the  pio- 
portion  is  fixed  to  the  number  of  people,  no  ffot 
deviations  can  be  made  from  the  faft.  Scodand 
contains  one  million  and  an  half  of  Ibuls,  it  is  rental 
therefore  upwards  of  four  millions  fix  bundled 
tboufand  poinds.  Ireland  contains  two  millions, 
and  its  rental,  confequehtly,  upwards  of  fix  mil- 
lions one  hundred  thoufend  pounds.  The  whole 
rental,  therefore,  of  the  Englilh  dominions  may 
be  called  thirty  two  millions  fterling. 

I  fhall  rtiake  no  fcruple  of  fuppofing  the  rental 
of  France  to  bear  the  fame  proportion,  .orj[.  52, 
800,000.  Some  may  be  of  contrary  opinion,  but  I 
Ihould  apprehend  they  do  not  confider  the  difc- 
ence  of  populoufnefs  on  a  given  number  of  acits, 
which  is  a  reafon  for  thinking  it  yet  more  confi- 
dcrable ;  and  why  the  rentals  in  that  kingdom 
Ihould  not  be  in  this  proportion  I  know  not,  but 
many  reafons-  might  be  produced  to  prove  they 
m«ft  exceed  it.  And  M.  de  Boulainvilliers,  one 
of  the  beft  politicians  in  France,  rates  it  at  if.  871 
500,000,  which  is  not  perhaps  above  the  mark* 
Publick  funds  and  money  jobbing  (of  which  I 
Ihall  prefendy  fpeak)  bear  no  proportion  in  tnc 
two  kingdoms,  vaft  fums  of  money  are  by  their 
means  diverted  from  the  improvement  of  the 
foil— whereas  in  France,  if  the  owner  of  an  eftate 
has  money  befides,  he  has  no  ufs  to  put  it  to  M 
9  improving 


^  improving  his  land  with  it---4>ut  fupporing,  in  this 
*  rdpeft,  fuch  neccffity  is  not-  fo  ftrong  as  I  have  ex- 
prefied.  it^  y^et  the;  profit  which  attends  ftock-job^ 
bing»  and  the  regular  intereS:  paid  in  the  funds, 
muft  in  the  nature  ofi  things  be  hurtful  to  the 
land,  and' I  fliould  add,  to  trade  likewife.  Nor 
ought  we  to  foraet,  that  by  the  Detail  de  la 
France,  a  book  or  great  credit,  it  appears,  the  ren« 
tal  of  the  kingdom,  before  thq  annexed  and  con^ 
quered  frontier  provinces  were  added  to  it,  a* 
mounted  tO;^.  61,250,000,  according  to  thepre« 
fent  money  of  France.  In  this  article^  ther^fore^ 
o£  rental,  the_  fuperiority  is.  greatly  on  the^iide  of 
,  France. 

In  refpefb:  to  perilhable  peribnal  eftates,  the  fu- 
periority muft  inevitably  be  greatly  in  favour  of 
France;  fo  much  more  numerous  a  people,  pc^fling 
confiderablie.a  trade,  and  fuch  vaft  manufacfhires, 
and  fuperior  rental  of  above  twenty  millions  fter- 
ling,  are  circumilences  which  muft  be  our  guides 
in  this  article;  nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  the  tafte 
for  magnificent  furniture,  which  is  fo  conQderablo 
a  point  in  this  article,  is  much  more  indulged  by^ 
die  great  in  France,  than  in  England. 

As  to  valuable  perfonals,  or  in  other*  words,^ 
plate  and  jewels,  they  have  been  calculated  by- 
more  than  one  author.  It  is  aficrted  by  M.  de* 
Voltaire,  (whofe  authority  every  day  gains  ground- 
in  Europe,  after  being  confidered  for  fome  time 
as  a  writer  of  fcarce  any)  that  they  atprefent  amount, 
to  the  value  of  ^.  52,500,000,  or  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  livres.  Wherea3.  the  mod  judicious 
Englilh  writer^  do  not  compute  this  article  in  Eng- 
laud  and  Scotland,  at  more  than  twenty  millions 
fterling,  fome  at  not  fo  much  :  the  proportion  of 
Ireland,  would  be  four  millions,,  but  that  propro* 
tion  will  by  no  means  do  in  this  cafe,  for  the  rich- 
eft 
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cfl:  of  the  Irifh  nation  fpend  a  confiderable  part  of 
their  lives  in  England— many  refide  their  cntirclyy 
which  circumftances  muft  oblige  us  to  throw  c^ 
half  the  fum  at  leaft :  The  whole  of  this  article  in 
the  Britifh  dominions  will  therefore  amount  Vo 
twenty  two  millions.  France  is  therefore,  not 
only  by  far  the  richeft  of  the  two  nations^  in  this 
reiped,  .but  likewife  vaftly  fo  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  people,  for  England  to  be  equal 
to  France  in  that  manner,  ought  to  poflefs  near 
thirty  three  millions:  fo  there  is  a  balance  in  pro- 
portion againft  her  of  eleven  millions-^-<ind  if  the 
nations  are  taken  at  large,  of  thirty  millions  and 
an  half.  The  reafon  of  this  vaft  difference  will 
be  feen,  when  I  come  to  compare  the  publick  cre- 
dit of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Laftly,  as  to  the  current  coin,  M.  de  Voltaire  in- 
forms us,  that  this  likewife  amounts  in  France,  to 
£'  52,500,000.  That  of  the  Britiih  dominions,  it 
is  well  known,  does  not  amount  £.  20,000,000 ; 
which  comparifon,  alfo,  leaves  to  the  former  king^ 
dom  a  prodigious  fuperiority :  the  reafon  will  be 
fcen  by  and  by. 

France  we  therefore  find  in  the  article  of  general 
weahh  is  by  much  the  richeft ;  the  truth  of  this 
maxim  with  me  I  own  is  very  clear ;  and  yet  I 
much  queliion  whether  all  will  acknowledge  it; 
however,  if  any  new  or  better  authorities  come  to 
light  we  may  be  better  able  to  form  more  exa& 
judgments. 

PuBLicK    Credit. 

This  article  is  alone  an  explanation  of  a  thoufand 
others.  I  have  fhowed,  I  think,  pretty  .clearly,  thait 
in  point  of  natural  wealth  of  every  kind  France  is 
by  far  the  richer  of  the  two  kingdoms;    how 

comes 
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cQmes  it  then  that  (he  is  found  fo  inBnitely  inferior  ^ 
to  England  ?  the  riches  of  the  latter  kingdom  are 
able  to  raife  up  armies  out  of  ftonc — (he  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  ftamp  with  her  foot,  and  Pom- 
pey's  legions  fpring  up  at  her  command.  The 
gold  and  filver  of  France  is  above  twice  as  much 
as  that  of  England,  and  yet  one  country  fecms  to 
be  in  want  of  common  wealth,   and  the  other  dif- 

gorges  its  guineas  all  over  Europe All,  all  is 

publick  credit,  and  paper — the  mod  amazing 
ftrudturc,  the  wit  of  man  ever  ferefted !  The  temple 
of  Solomon  has  been  boaftedof  longin  the  world, 
and  its  coding  fome  forty  or  fifty  millions  fterling  j 
a  child's  play  thing !  to  the  architefture  of  the 

Englifh they  have  expended  three  times   as 

much  on  an  edifice,  and  hung  it  in  the  air! 

The  moft  etherial  building  furely,  that  ever  wav^d 
to  the  wind  of  heaven  !— — But  to  come  to  the 
comparifon, 

England,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  arrived  at  im* 
menfe  power,  which  has  been  gradually  increafing 
fince  the  revolution.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  King 
William  that  the  publick  debts  of  that  nation  be- 
.gan,  and  by  means  of  commanding  at  a  moment's 
call,  whatever  fums  the  publick  fervice  required, 
ihe  was  enabled  to  carry  on  an  almoft  perpetual 
ivar,  from  1688  to  1714,  at  a  prodigious  cxpence, 
and  without  burthening  the  fubjecl.  By  thi§ 
means  fbe  broke  the  power  of  France,  and  fccured 
to  herfclf  the  greateft  Qiare  of  it,  by. means  of 
trade. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  by  means  of  the  Miffif- 
fippi  Icheme,  paid  two  hundred  millions  fterling 
of  the  publick  debts  of  France,  with  wafte  paper, 
gnd  thereby  laid  a  frcfh  founda-ion  for  future 
power.  France  recruited  her  loffes  wonderfully, 
^d  became  again  the  terror  of  England — if  war 

E  c  breaks 
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breaks  out,  and  the  debt  of  the  Eng1i(h  prodi-  * 
gioufly  increafed.     This  war  is  prcfently  fucceedcd 
by  another,  which  again  increases  it  ten  fold,  and 
leaves  it  at  the  peace,  at  the  monftrous  amount 
of  One  hundred  and  forty  millions  fterling. 

The  cafe  has  been  very  different  with  France  ; 
flie  faw  the  prodigious  efforts  which  EnglancJ  made 
by  means  of  fundings  and  aimed  at  the  doing  the 
fame — but  running  in  debt,  has  fat  very  auk- 
wardly  on  the  French,  for  they  purfued  no  plan 
confiftently,  they  gave  monftrous  intereft  for 
money,  and  at  laft  ftopt  payment  on  a  pare  of 
their  funds,  at  the  fame  time  fhowing  what  tendcr- 
nefs  they  could  for  their  credit,  and  afterwards 
borrowing  again  at  a  yet  higher  intereft.  Thus 
the  French  have  loft  their  credit,  without  gaining 
by  the  lofs :  Had  they  by  the  moft  regular  punc- 
tuality luli'd  all  Europe  into  an  opinion  of  their 
funds,  until  they  had  encreafed  them  as  much  as 
their  utmoft  pofiibility  would  bear,  and  then  fpun- 
ged  the  whole  into  mere  life  annuities  to  the  then 
pofrcflbrs  alone,  they  would  have  added  infinitely 
to  the  ftrength  and  power  of  the  ftate,  and  loft 
very  little  more  of  their  credit  than  they  have 
done  without  fuch  a  condudt — There  is  nothing  fo 
pernicious  to  a  miniftry,  and  even  to  a  king- 
dom at  large,  if  under  an  arbitrary  government,  as 
their  being  knaves  by  halves.  France,  by  break- 
ing her  credit  in  part — has  much  worfe  than  loft 
the  whole,  for  fhc  is  ftill  involved  in  burthenfomc 
debts,  bearing  an  enormous  intereft,  without  fu- 
ture hopes  of  cncrca(in{T  them  at  a  lower  inrerell : 
So  fituated,  how  much  better  would  Ihe  have 
been  off,  had  (he  made  one  general  crulli ! 

It  is  impofTible  publick  qredit  fhould  be  of  a  free 
vigorous  growth,  under  an  arbitrary  government 
—and  therefore  fuch  a  precarioulheis  muft  attend 
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ft,  that  it  never  can  run  up  to  any  thing  like  the 
heighth  of  that  of  England ;  add  to  this  alfo  the 
^ant  of  all  paper  fpecle,  and  we  (hall  at  once  fee 
the  reafon  why  the  current  coin,  and  the  plate,  and 
jewels  of  France,  are  fo  out  of  proportion  to  thofe 
of  England. 

The  paper  fpecie  of  the  latter  is  not  current 
abroad,  though  it  is  at  home,  confequently  all  fub- 
lidies,  and  military  expenccs,  drain  the  kingdom 
of  its  cafti,  and  leave  paper  behind  for  its  domef- 
tic  bdfinefs— ^and  as  ftock  jobbing  is  fo  wonder- 
fully profitable  to  thofe  who  have  ready  money,  no 
great  flocks  of  plate  or  jewels  are  kept  in  private 
hands;  but  in  France  the  thing  is  different,  if  they 
did  not  poflefs  thofe  valuables,  they  could  not 
turn  the  money  to  ready  advantage,  which  is  a 
Vaftly  greater  inducement  to  keeping  them,  than 
can  exift  in  England. 

The  paper  currency  alone,  of  the  latter,  amounts 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  fterling,  includ- 
ing the  national  debts:  the  whole  may  even  be 
called  really  current,,  becaufe  it  is  as  eafily  trans- 
ferred from  one  perfon  to  another,  as  gold  itfelf — 
there  is  no  difference  in  this  refpcft  between  pu- 
blick  bonds  and  bank  nr;rcs,  any  Britifli  fubjeft 
will  take  one  as  readily  as  the  other. 

With  fuch  an  unboundL.-  profufion  of  {he 
figns  of  wealth  at  home,  it  nay  eafily  be  conceived 
that  the  fmall  proporrion  of  calh  fhould  be  con- 
llantly  draining  away  to  foreigners,  eTpecially  in  a 
continental  war,  that  coft  them  ab^ve  fix  millions 
a-year;  whereas  in  a  kingdom  where  figns  cannot 
be  fubftituted  for  realities,  the  domeftic  calls 
mujl  be  paid  in  call  as  well  as  f  jreign  ones,  and 
this  neceflarily  keeps  the  coin  of  a  itate  at  home. 
Bank  notes,  i^c.  in  England,  are  received  by  all 
kinds  of  people  without  the  Icalt  hefitation  when 
E  c  2  money 
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money  is  plentiful,  as  in  time  of  peice ;  even  by 
the  government,  and  in  time  of  war  even  the  ful>- 
fcriptions  to  the  publick  funds  are  made  in  them, 
otherwifc,  how  can  it  be  fuppofcd  that  England 
could  in  one  year  raife  eighteen  millions  (lerling, 
a  fum  greater  than  all  the  current  coin  in  the  king- 
dom. And  it  is  this  univerfality  in  tranfa&ing 
every  thing  in  paper  money  at  home,  that  keeps 
the  current  calh  fo  low. 

That  it  is  low  there  is  abundant  proof:  During 
the  war  filver  was  amazingly  fcarcc  in  England,  and 
likewifc  money  in  general.  In  the  large  manufac- 
turing towns,  it  was  pcrrfedly  well  known  (and  ac- 
counts were  panicularly  publifhed  of  it  at  Bir- 
mingham) that  calh  was  fo  exceflive  fcarce,  that  a 
prodigious  difficulty  was  found  to  change  paper 

currency Very  good  bills,  within  a  fortnight  of 

being  due,  ran  at  a  difcount  of  two  and  an  half 
fer  cent,  and  even  bank  notes  at  a  difcount  of  one 
half  per  cent.  Even  two  per  cent,  on  bank  notes, 
was  a  common  difcount  in  fome  places,  whofe 
corn  trade  was  alone  confiderable ;  for  the  farmers 
being  obliged  to  be  paid  in  cafli  alone,  the  difficul- 
ty was  the  more  felt,  while  the  merchants  receipts 
being  large,  were  all  in  bills. 

Money,  it  is  faid  by  fome,  is  very  fcarce  in 
France:  But  this  is  a  great  miftake.  Take 
a  number  of  years  of  both  peace  and  war, 
and  it  is  the  vtry  contrary,  and  it  is  im- 
poHible  it  fliould  be  otherwife,  with  fuch  vaft  reed 
property,  fo  great  a  trade,  and  fuch  confiderable 
manufafturcs.  Nevcrthelefs  ic  is  faid  money  is 
fcarce  in  France,  and  the  mere  aflecxion  is  handed 
about  all  liurope — becaufe  all  Europe  judges  of 
every  thing  concerning  France,  by  comparifon 
with  England  5  the  Englilh  travel,  and  fquander 

immenfe  fums  of  money  ;  the  French  cannot 

and  it  is  therefore  concluded^  that  the  pne  nation 

is 
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IS  poor,  and  the  other  rich ;  but  the  very  contrary 
ought  to  be  the  conclufion.  An  £ngli(hnian,  that 
poffefles  ten  thoufand  pounds  a-ycar  in  the  public 
funds,  is  paid  in  notes,  he  changes  thefe,  and  his 
guineas  fly  about  Europe,   all  home  expences  he 

pays  in  paper The  frenchman,  who  pofleflcs 

an  eftate  of  ten  thoufand  louis  d'ors,  cannot  aft 
thus  i  whatever  ftanding  expences  he  leaves  be- 
hind, gold  muft  be  left  for  them :  and  yet  not- 
withftanding  the  poflcflion  of  one  is  real,  and  the 
other  only  imaginary,  whatever  countries  they  pafs 
through,  the  one  will  leave  his  nation  the  charafter 
of  being  prodigious  rich,  by  impoveriQiing  it  j  and 
the  other,  that  of  exceeding  poor,  becaufc  he  does 
not  contribute  to  ruin  it. 

All  private  tranfaftions  between  the  £ngli(h  and 
foreigners  are  therefore  precifely  the  fame  as  the 
larger  publick  ones.  The  government  is  engaged 
in  two  kinds  of  expences,  the  one  foreign,  and 
the  other  domeftic  -,  the  former  can  be  paid  by 
nothing  but  ca(h — the  latter  may  be  cleared  off 
with  notes  -,  whatever  calh  they  poflcfs  therefore 
is  fcnt  abroad,  and  the  notes  kept  at  home — It  is 
juft  fo  v^ith  private  people — all  demands  from 
abroad,  are  faiisfied  with  ca(b,  but  if  the  traveller, 
or  whatever  elfe  he  may  be,  has  a  guardian(hip — 
annuities  to  pay — or  in  (hort  any  large  ftanding  ex- 
pences at  home,  fuch  arc  all  fatisfied  with  bills. 

Publick  and  private  tranfaftions  of  this  nature 
have  all  the  fame  tendency ;  they  clearly  explain 
the  vaft  fuperiority  the  French  have  over  the  Eng- 
lifti  in  real  wealth ;  I  fay  nothing  here  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  fur- 
ther than  being  the  caufe  of  either  nation  pof- 

fcfling  any  fpecie   at   all for  a    people    that 

have    no    trade,    nor   mines,    can   have  no  mo^ 

Ec  I  .    Wa« 
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Was  it  not  for  the  Immenfe  quantity  of  paper 
currency,  with  which  England  is  over-run,  fhc 
would  loon,  from  her  balance  of  trade,  poflcfs  a 
real  currency  beyond  that  of  France,  unlefs  the 
French  gained  a  greater  balance  of  trade. 

Such  being  the  caufes  of  the  French  fuperiority 
of  real  wealth,  and  the  dificrent  operations  of 
the  publick  credit  of  both  kingdoms  on  it,  let  us 
next  enquire  into  the  effcfts  of  this  publick  credit, 
on  the  welfare  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  other  rc- 
fpefts,  or  rather  on  that  of  England  alone  -,  for  as  to 
the  credit  of  France,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  England,  either  in  facility  of  borrowing  at 
any  intcreft,  or  in  an  equality  of  intereft  on  the 
whole :  I  Ihall  alfo  enquire,  what  may  be  the  fu- 
ture confequences  of  the  credit  of  England,  and 
the  no  credit  of  France;  I  fhall  then  he  better  able 
to  attempt  a  decifion  in  this  article,  of  which  na- 
tion is  the  mod  powerful,  profperous,  and  perma- 
nently fixed  in  her  advantages,  refpefting  credit. 
A  great  plenty  of  money,  or  the  figns  of  money, 

'  if  entirely  current  amongft  a  people,  contributes 
greatly  to  raife  the  prices  of  all  forts*  of  commo- 
dities :  This  is  a  faft,  which  realbn,  as  well  as  his- 
tory, confirms.  The  price  of  all  things  rifing  in 
proportion,  as  filver  fiowed  in  Europe  from  the  Spa- 
nifti  colonies,  is  well  known  by  all ;  Icjnuft  therefore 
naturally  follow,  that  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
paper  currency  as  the  Englirfi  poffefs,  muft  among 
them  be  atrcndtd  with  the  fame  efi^d;  and  this 
is  not  only  a  fuppofition,  but  the  prefent  (late  of 
the  kingdom  ablblutely  proves  it.  During  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  and  ever  fince  the  peace, 
the  prefles  of  England  have  been  employed  chief- 

.  ly  in  introducing  to  the  publick  vaft  numbers  of 
tr  dis  concerning  the  dearnefs  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions,  and   tins  perpetual  cry  has  held  fo  long, 

that 
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that  generations  of  beads  of  all  kinds  might  have 
been  bred,  fatted,  and  cat,  in  the  time — But  it  is 
not  only  in  that  article ;  all  othprs  are  encreafed  in 
proportion,  they  complain — and  many  of  their  beft 
writers  affert,  with  innumerable  ones  of  the  prefcnt 
times,  that  the  decay  of  their  manufadures,  parti- 
cularly the  woollen  and  filk,  is  owing  to  living  being 
fo  extravagantly  dear  in  England,  that  they  cannot 
work  fo  cheap  as  foreigners,  efpccially  as  the 
French.  This  dearncfs  of  all  kinds  of  provifions, 
is  a  ftumbling  block  to  a  multiplicity  of  their  au- 
thors, who  have  given  five  hundred  reafons  for  it, 
but  fcarce  any  have  hit  upon  the  right  one,  which 
is  precifely  their  immenfe  paper  currency:  As  it  is 
impoffible  fuch  a  currency  fhould  not  be  attended 
in  any  country  with  fuch  an  efFeft,  and  as  the  ef- 
feft  really  exifts  in  England  to  a  very  great  degree, 
without  any  other  fatisfadory  caufe  being  afligned,  is 
it  not  demonftration,  that  this  is  the  real  caufe  ? 
The  nation  is  therefore  not  only  faddled  with  a 
multiplicity  of  taxes  on  the  induftrious,  to  pay  in- 
tereft  to  the  lazy,  but  fuch  taxes  arc  more  than 
doubled  by  the  effe£ts  of  their  paper  fpecic 
and  both  for  a  perpetuity  !  Thus  when  we  fay, 
England  raifes  fuch  a  revenue,  and  France  fuch 
an  one — no  comparifon  can  be  drawn,  until  the 
confequences  of  the  paper  of  the  former  are  taken 
into  the  account,  and  they  are  beyond  doubt  of  a 
(urprizing  amount. 

1  have  already  fpoke  particularly  of  the  great 
eafe  with  which  France  recruits  the  moft  terrible 
lofles  of  a  war :  It  would  not  be  fo,  if  Ihe  could 
bojrow  as  freely  as  England,  becaufe  then  (lie 
'  would,  in  peace  groan  under  the  burthen  of  all 
her  wars,  and  in  frcfh  ones  have  to  raife  the  ex- 
penc€s  of  three  or  four  at  once.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  England;  during  the  laft  war,  fhe  not  only 
fought  Lewis  XV.  but  his  great  grandfather  at 
E  e  4  the 
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ihc  fame  time,  almoft  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  ; 
for  {he  not  only  raifed  the  fums  neceffary  for  the 
war  then  carrying  on,  but  at  the  fame  tinie  kept 
paying  near  all  the  expences  of  thofe  of  King 
William,  Queen  Ann,  George  I.  and  II.  'till  laft, 
the  cxpence  of  old  wars,  will  in  a  future  one  be 
equal  to  the  new,  without  reckoning  the  monftrous 
addition  occafioned  by  the  currency  of  fo  much 
paper. 

There  can  be  no  comparifon  therefore  between 
the  two  nations,  in  recruiting  the  loffes  occafioned 
by  war — England  is  now  more  burthened  from  her 
late  fuccefsful  one,  than  France  from  fo  unfortu- 
nate an  one — and  that  in  an  infinite  proportion; 
for  her  acquifitions  coft  her  more  than  they  yield 
—whereas  France  not  poflefling  fuch  a  publick 
credit,  could  not  fo  burthen  herfelf  for  futurity,  if 
Ihe  would  ;  and  the  conqucfts  and  failors  *  which 
her  enemy  reftored  to  her  at  the  peace,  contained 
the  quick  vegetating  feeds  of  almoft  immediate 
wealth.  What  therefore  would  have  been  the 
cafe,  had  England  been  as  unfuccefsful  as  France, 
or  even  half  as  unfuccefsful :  Let  us  fuppofe  Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes,  and  Virginia,  or  Maryland,  in 
the  hands  of  France,  with  a  navll  power  fuperior 
to  her  enemy ;  can  we  be  fo  ftupid  as  to  fuppofe 
the  French  would  have  been  fuch  idiots  as  to  re- 
ftorc  them  i  No  ;  they  would  have  reftored  the 
province  of  Normandy,  and  the  town  of  Calais  as 
loon  -,  and  England  would  have  found  herfelf  in  a 
very  different  fituation. 

From  the  nature  of  the  government  of  England, 
there  arifes  a  fatality  which  mars  all  their  treaties 
of  peace.  In  modern  times  they  have  but  two 
fuccefsful  wars  to  boaft  off,  both  owing  to  very 

♦  30.000* 

great 
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great  parts  and  abilities  in  the  minifters  who  con^ 

-dudted  them,  but  prejudice  and  faftion  deprived 

thofc  men  of  their   power,  and  peace  was  made 

both  times  to  fecure  that  of  their  oponents In 

fuch  a  fituation,  a  daOi  pf 'the  pen  of  a  fool  gives 
up  the  acquifitions  of  genius  and  fupcrior  abilities 

• This  is  ever  the  cafe  with  England ;  and  it  is 

a  circumftance  fo  flriking,  that  the  Englifh,  when 
they  rejoice  at  the  viftories  of  their  arms,  forget 
the;vanity  of  their  fucccls,  when  the  pen  13  drawn 
infiead  of  the  fword. 

In  Ihort,  in  whatever  light  we  confider  publick 
credit  in  general,  and  that  of  England  in  parti- 
cular, we  have  the  ftrongeft  realon  to  give  to 
France  in  this  article,  the  palm  of  fuperiority  in  the 
fvant  of  that  which  fomc  are  fo  blind  as  to  admire. 
The  efFefts  of  it  are  fuch  on  England,  that  even 
iuccefs  (however  better  it  may  be  than  the  contra- 
ry) in  war,  brings -her  no  relief,  but  (he  fits  down 
at  the  end  of  a  moft  triumphant  one,  under  great- 
er burthens,  than  the  very  people  over  whom  Ihe  is 
viftorious.  The  effefts  of  her  credit  have  been 
the  depriving  her  of  real  wealth,  fubftituting  pa- 
per in  its  room,  the  doubling  all  her  taxes,  the 
enduring  at  prefent  the  expences  of  wars  that 
happened  almoft  a  century  ago— the  involving 
all  her  affairs  in  the  hands  of  flock-jobbers,  and 

money  brokers the  rendering  her  profperity  in 

general  infinitely  precarious  ;  and  laftly,  the  pro- 
ijpedt  of  having  the  weight  of  her  power  fink,  on 
comparifon  with  the  rcfl  of  Europe.  If  the  caufc 
of  fuch  efFedls  is  to  be  valued,  my  conceptions  are 
not  clear  enough  to  comprehend  the  propriety  of 
fuch  an  idea. 

Before  1  entirely  difmifs  the  fubjeft,  I  fhall  ven- 
ture a  remark  or  two  on  the  event  of  the  Englifh 
credit :  Now,  their  debt  is  arrived  at  fuch  a,  pro- 
digious 
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digious  amount ;  the  intercft  of  it,  and  their  quan- 
tities of  paper  currency,  grown  fuch  a  heavy  bur- 
then ;  let  us  fuppofc  the  legiflature  of  the  kbg- 
dom  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  ♦  to  convert  at 
one  ftroke  the  whcle  of  their  debt  into  annuities 
for  the  lives  of  the  prelent  poflcflbrs  only  at 
the  prefent  rate  of  interciJ:.  In  fuch  an  afiair 
as  this,  nothing  fhould  be  done  by  halves, 
the  leaft  flip  ruins  all  future  credit,  therefore 
it  fhould  be  loft  for  certain  gain.  The  n^- 
ber  of  ftockholders,  it  is  feid,  are  17,000  ;  is  it  to 
be  fuppofed  that  twice  that  number,  out  of  ten 
jniUions  of  people,  might  not  be  ruined,  without 
a  rebellion —  a  civil  war,  and  a — I  know  not 
what,  which  the  intereft  monefd  men  in  England, 
have  almoft  made  the  people  believe  muft  be  the 
inevitable  confequence  of  a  fpunge  ?  Abfurd  and 
ridiculous !  The  whole  fabrick  of  the  funds  would 
fall  at  a  breath,  and  who  would  be  hardy  enough 
to  draw  a  fword  for  revenge  ?  Their  incomes  would 
be  fure  for  their  lives,  and  as  to  their  fucceflbrs, 
that  really  had  no  other  means  of  fubfiftcnce,  the 
parliament  would  have  it  amply  in  their  power  to 
fccurc  them  from  poverty.  But  to  fuppofe  that 
any  publick  bad  coniequences  would  follow,  from 
fuch  a  breach  of  faith,  it  is  the  weakcft  imagina- 
tion in  the  world. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  that  as  faft  as  the  lives  dropr, 
the  intercft  would  ftill  be  railed,  and  then  be  in 
the  power  of  the  crown,  which  would  be  a  woric 
confequence  to  the  nation  ;  likewilc,  that  ^»hat- 
cver  urgent  affairs  happened  afterwards,  no  money 
pould  ever  be  borrowed  again and  laftly,   that  i 

•  Forty  members  are  a  hcufe^  and  an  a£l  may  be  rcsd 
three  liniCb,  and  receive  the  Royal  alTent,  all  iii  four 
hours, 

the 
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the  infamy  of  fuch  a  breach  of  faith,  would  refledt 
.eternal  diftionour  on  the  nation. 

The  anfwer  to  the  firft  of  thefe  obfervations  is 
decifive  -,  fo  far  is  it  from  one  ihiUing  of  the  in- 
tereft  going  to  the  crowp,  on  the  annuities  drop- 
ping, that  it  would  all  go  to  the  finking  fund^ 
vrhich,  in  other  words,  is  the  furplus  of  all  taxes 
which  are  raifed  for  the  payment  of  intereft,  and 
■which  is  entirely  in  the  difpofal  of  parliament. 

Secondly,  as  to  never  being  able  to  borrow  a- 
gain,  it  would  be  the  happieft  circumftance  that 
could  poflibly  «ive  to  the  nation  in  general:  They  . 
would  be  obliged  to  raife  the  revenues  neceffary 
for  a  war,  during  the  continuance  of  fuch  war,  by 
which  means  the  burthen  would  never  laft  after  a 
peace  was  concluded.    To  effeft  this  would  be  ex- 
tremely eafy  for  naval  and  conftitutional  wars,  and 
if  they  were  never  able  again  to  pour  their  fix  mil- 
lions a-ycar  into  Germany,  fo  much  the  better 
ftill.     The  prefent  revenue  of  England  would,  if 
the  debt  was  funk,  be  highly  fufficient  for  any  the 
moft  extenfive   war,  they  could  confiftently  with 
their  inrereft  carry  on  ;  efpecially  when  their  cnor- 
rrtous  paper  currency  was  funk;  for* one  million 
then,   would  go  as  far  as  a  million  and  a  quarter 
now.     Laftly,  as  to  the  infamy  of  fuch  a  breach  of 
faith,  I  am  not  palliating  or  defending  it,   I  only 
mean  to  point  out  the  confequcnces :  But  there 
arc  fome  confiderations  which  will  foften  the  iidea 
we  have,  even  of  fuch  infamy  itfelf. 

The  moft  fenfible  men  in  England  are  Veil 
convinced,  that  the  publick  debts  and  paper  cur- 
rency have  thrown  a  weight  into  the  fcale  of  the 
crown  greater  than  any  taken  out  of  it  at  the  re- 
volution :  There  ne:ds  no  argument  to  prove  this; 
•  and  the  very  idea  of  liberty  being  endangered  by 
fuch  a  fabrick  of  credit,  is  enough,  with  all  hoiicfl 

Britons, 
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Britons,  to  make  them  wifli  to  fee  it  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  without  any  imputation  of  cruel- 
ty :  The  beft  and  deareft  intercfts  of  a  great  na- 
tion ought  never  to  be  given  up  through  juftice 
to  a  few  thoufands.  Another  circumftance  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgot,  is  the  natural  courfe  of  the 
bulinefs  left  to  itfclf — fuch  ruin  and  deftrudlion 
xnuft  come  by  and  by,  (we  know  not  how  foon) 
to  the  few^  and  moft  probably  without  fecurirtg 
the  intereft  of  the  maivf.  At  prefent  an  hundred 
pound  of  publick  fund  is  not  worth  more  than 
eighty-five ;  from  whence  comes  fuch  a  difcount  ? 
The  natural  event  will  be  afailure  of  credit,  with- 
out eafing  the  nation  of  its  burthens  \  or  in  other 
words,  utter  ruin. 

The  intereft  of  the  debt  of  England  is  upwards 
of  four  million  fterling-— upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred millions  of  livres :  All  would  ceafe  (if  true 
politicks  guided  the  legiflature)  in  a  few  years,  and 
Ibme  of  it  immediately,  as  the  annuitants  droptoff. 
Such  fums,  added  to  the  amount  of  the  fink- 
ing* fund,  would  enable  the  parliament  almoft 
direftly  to  eafe  the  people  of  the  moft  oppreffivc 
taxes,  and  that  moft  oppreflive  of  all,  the  effedl  of 
fo  much  paper,  would  drop  at  once — the  balance 
of  trade    in  .their  favour  would  pour  in  natural 

wealth,  to  remain  zmong  them their  trade  and 

manufaftures,  eafed  of  fuch  heavy  burthens,  would 
aftonifh  all  Europe,  in  their  immediate  progrefs, 
and  efpecially,  if  the  parliament,  out  of  the  over- 
plus of  the  nation's  revenue,  (hould  grant  fomc 
liberal  bounties  on  the  importation  of  thofe  arti- 
cles of  American  produce,  which  England  receives 
from  other  nations,  particularly  the  northern  ones, 
—A  few  judicious  acts  of  parliament  to  encourage 
their  colonies  in  articles  which  could  not  interfere 
with  the  mother  country,  woulJ,  afcerfuch  an  event, 

render 
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render  the  empire  of  Britain,  the  moft  permanent- 
ly fixed  of  any  in  thfc  univerfc — and  encreafe  her 

real  power  beyond  all  conception to  a  heighth 

indeed,  which  with  any  other  conftitution  would 
endanger  the  liberties  of  Europe :  No ;  I  may 
venture  to  aflert,  that  fince  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  world  has  not  known  a  dominion  fo 
extenfive — an  influence  fo  unbounded— or  riches 
fo  permanent,  as  would  be  the  cafe  with  England, 
trufting  to  her  navy,  after  fuch  an  event. 

Revenues. 

I  have  already  ftated  the  revenues  of  France, 
in  all  the  branches,  and  it  was  then  found,  that 
the  mean  amount  of  four  years  was  more  than  nine 
millions  and  an  half  fterling.  As  to  thofe 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  following  concifc 
fkctch  gives  a  clear  view  of  them  at  once. 

The  cuftoms,  excife,    duties  on   fait,  ftamps, 
houfes,  windows,  licences— to  hackney  coaches,  6fr. ' 
places— -and  penfioijs,  which  are  perpetual,  and 
all  mortgaged  for  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt, 
amount  to  -  -  ;^.  7,750,000 

The  imerefl:  amounts  to  about    -       4j7*;o,ooo 


Revenue  remaining  from  thcfe 
branches  -  -  3,000,000 

From  this  overplus,  the  civil 
lift  is  taken,  fettled  for  the  life 
of  the  king  .  .  ^  700,000 


Remains  clear  ^  ^  2,300,000 

Ihe 
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The  land  and  malt  taxes  which 
are  annual  -  -  2,250,000 


Total  of  the  revenue  of  England.        4,550,000* 


I  fcarcely  know  what  deduftions  are  to  be  made 
from  the  revenue  of  France  on  account  of  their 
national  debt,  for  their  funds  chiefly  confift  of  an- 
nuities, which  are  perpetually  dropping  in,  but 
then  the  incercft  is  prodigioully  high,  even  to  10 
and  12  per  cent.  I  fhall  therefore  fuppofe  it  at  pre- 
fent  three  millions  and  an  half — the  account  I  have 
already  inferred  of  the  king's  expences  in  17-c^, 
makes  it  more  in  that  year;  but  I  apprehend  at  pre- 
fent  it  cannot  be  more  than  I  mention,  and  we 
Ihould  not  forget  that  in  any  time  of  diftrefs  it  is 
juft  what  the  miniftry  chufes  to  pay  :  That  fum  de- 
duced therefore  from  nine  millions  and  an  half, 
the  clear  revenue  remaining,  is  fix  millions  and  an 
half  fterling.  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  who 
will  believe  the  revenue  of  France  greater  than  I 
have  ftated  it — but  until  fome  good  authority  is  to 
be  met  with  of  a  later  date,  it  is  beft  to  rely  upon 
that  I  have  inferred  -,  however,  if  the  clear  produce 
is  larger  tlian  I  have  ftated  it,  I  am  very  apt  to  be- 
lieve it  muft  be  from  the  fums  I  have  mentioned  as 
theintereft  of.  their  debt,  which,  from, the  confu- 
fion  of  their  bankruptcy,  might  jumble  fomething 
lOiit,  fomething  to  the  king's  advantage,  not  gene- 
raily  known. 

The  clear  income  of  France  therefore,  is  juft 
two  millions  fuperior  to  that  of  England. 

If  we  form  proportional  comparifons  of  thefe 
ck-ar  rcvcrnues^  that  of  England  is  the  largeft;  tor 
furtcen  millions  and  an  hair  of  people,  giving  a  re- 
venue of  fix  and  an  half;-  die  proportion  of  eight 
7  niiilioii5 
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millions  of  people  in  England  and  Scotland,  would 
give  rather  better  than  three  millions  of.  revenue— 
whereas  the  reality  is  four  and  an  half — the  pro- 
portion would  not  be  equal  if  Ireland  was  taken 
in,  but  I  have  omitted  that,  as  the  revenue  is  ra- 
ther equivocal,  in  a  comparifon  between  England 
and  France,  becaufe  it  is  applied  to  domeftic  pur- 
pofcs,  and  never  to  annoy  an  enemy.     It  is  the 
great  trade  of  England,  which  enables  it  to  fup- 
port  burthens  fo  much  greater  than  France,  and 
the  fuperiority  of  fuch  burthens  is  certain,  for  the 
cffefts,  I  have  enlarged  upon  fo  much,  of  paper  cre- 
dit,  adds  infinitely  to  their  amount.     The  reafon 
why  the  revenues  appear  to  be  fo  much  heavier  in 
France  than  in  England,  is  the  inequality  in  the 
affeflments;  the  poor  are  favoured  in  the  latter 
kingdom,  .whereas  in  the  formef  they  bear  the 
chief  load. 

The  proportion  of  the  clear  revenues  to  the  foil 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  is  as  follows  :  France  con- 
taining ninety-fix  millions  of  acres,  yielding  a  re- 
venue of  fix  millions  and  an  half,  amounts  to  fix- 
teen  pence  fterling  an  acre. 

England  and  Scotland's  revenue,  is  four  millionj 
and  an  half — the  number  of  acres  about  fifty  mil- 
lions, or  twenty  two   pence  per   acre. Thus 

much  for  the  clear  revenue ;  or  that  of  the  prefent 
time;  I  fliall,  in  the  next  place,  fee  the  proportions 
of  the  whole,  wichout  dedufting  the  intereft  of 
the  refpe6live  debts.  That  of  F>ance  nine  mil- 
lions and  an  half^  and  of  England  and  Scotland 
exa6lly  ten. 

Nine  and  an  half,  divided  amongft  fixteen  mil- 
lions and  an  half  of  people,  is  eleven  Ihillings  and 
Gx  pence  each. 

Tc.i  ri.iiions  amongil  eight  million  of  people, 
is  twcaty-hve  fliilhngs  each. 

The 
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The  French,  therefore,  do  not  pzybalf  the  taxes 
the  Englifh  do.  If  the  tax  of  paper  currency  is  ad- 
ded to  this,  the  difproporcion  will  be  found  yet 
greater. 

As  to  the  foil;  France  containing  ninety  fix  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  paying  nine  millions  anct  an  half 
in  taxes,  is  at  the  rate  of  about  two  (hillings  an 
acre. 

England  and  Scotland's  ten  millions  revenue,  oq 
fifty  millions  of  acres,  is  four  (hillings  each^  or  juft 
double  that  of  France. 

Army. 

The  difproportion  between  the  two  nations,  in 
this  article,  is  very  great.  England  here  has  the 
advantage  greatly;  (he  keeps  a  (landing  army  of 
only  1 7,000  men,  while  that  of  France  amounts  to 
near  200,000  j  but  as  the  French  miniftry  have  re- 
duced their  troops  more  after  the  late  war,  than 
after  mo(t  others,  I  (hall  for  explicitnefs  in  my  cal- 
culations, call  their  conftant  force  170,000  men. 

The  proportion  of  that  number  to  16,500,000 
people,  is  as  one  to  an  hundred. 

The  Englifh  army  of  1 7,000  men,  from  8,coo,oooy ' 
is  as  I  to  500,  this  difproportion  is  prodigi- 
oufly  to  the  advantage  of  England,  in  her  having 
fo  fmall  a  comparative  number  of  men  maintained 
by  the  (late  in  idlenefs :  One  in  an  hundred  is  a 
great  burthen  to  a  county,  for  it  (hould  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  all  men  in  their  vigor,  and  mod 
of  them  in  their  youth  ;  if  the  whole  number  of 
able  bodied  men  were  known,  the  lofs  would  then 
appear  much  greater.  Strike  women  out  of  dnj 
qucftion,  and  it  immediately  becomes  one  in  tifty, 
and  childrrn,  the  old,  lame,  or  otherwile  improper 
men,  and  it  poilibly  would  be  found  one  in  twcn.- 
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ty,  which  certainly  muft  be  burthenfomc  to  any 
country. 

During  the  laft  war,  the  forces  of  the  two  na- 
tions were  nearer  an  equality  in  point  of  numbers ; 
indeed  the  power  of  England  was  never  before  fo 
wonderfully  difplayed :  for  latterly  (he  had  in  her 
pay  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men, 
but  the  allied  army  in  Germany  was  chiefly  foreign-^ 
crs,  and  there  was  a  confiderable  army  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  number.  However,  I  apprehend  flie 
had  more  fubjefts  engaged  than  the  French  had, 
without  reckoning  the  Americans. 

The  Englifli  troops  juftly  acquired,  during  the 
late  war,  a  moft  diftinguiftied  charafter  for  bravery 
and  difcipline — none  ever  exceeded  them — the 
honor  of  this  reputation  almoft  equalled  the  mean- 
nefs  and  acknowledged  poverty  of  national  genius, 
fo  apparent  in  placing  their  grand  army  under 
a  foreign  mercenary  general.  ' 

Navy. 

I  cannot  draw  a  parallel  between  the  number  of 
failors  kept  up  by  the  two  nations  in  time  of  peace, 
becaufe  the  French  court  are  perpetually  varying 
them,  according  to  the  buHnefs  of  the  day^  where- 
as in  England,  the  number  is  fixed  at  16,000  by 
parliament.  It  is  the  exceeding  bad  policy  of  the 
latter  in  keeping  fo  few,  that  may,  one  day  or 
other  endanger  her  fafety ;  For  a  maritime  plowcr  to 
keep  more  foldiers  than  failors  in  pay,  is  infatua- 
tion itfelf,  and  cart  be  refolvod  into  nothing  but 
the  miniftry's  being  eager  for  a  numerous  army, 
becaufe  the  commifliohs  in  it  are  better  afllflants  to 
bribery,  than  any  in  the  navy  -,  fuch  a  condudl  is 
almoft  the  natural  confequence  of  the  form  of  go- 
vernment in  England. 

Ff  T/ie 
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The  moft  keen  eyed  politicians  in  £urbpe,  zHt 
either  greatly   miftaken   in   their  propheGcs,  or 
France  will,  one  time  or  other,  revenge  that  mat 
terly  ftroke  of  politicks  in  her  enemy,  of  feizing 
her  (hips  before  war  was  declared :  That  fingle  aft 
commanded  at  once  the  fate  of  the  war.    But  it  has 
fee  an  example  which  an  arbitrary  crown»  that  of 
courfe  poffcffes  vaft  advantages  at  fuch  fudden  work, 
will  doubtlefs  take  occafion  to  follow :  Nothing 
could  be  cafier  than  for  the  French  miniftry,  after 
^crcafing  their  marine  with  all  pofliblc  expeditioo, 
and  keeping  50,  or  60,000  failors  in  conftant  pay; 
to  lull  the  court  of  London  into  fecurity,  and  when 
they  were  ready  for  a^ion,  let  ioofe  the  whole  force 
of  France  in  20,  30,  and  40  gun  frigates,  on  the 
trade  of  England ;  their  enemy  would  then  feri  the 
confcquence   of  reducing  their  royal  feamen  to 
i6>coo,  three  times  that  number  would  be  in  the 
ports  of  France,  before  fuch  a  fleet  failed  fiDm 
England,  as  would  oblige  the  French  to  man  their 
firft  rates.     The  Englilh  would  then  wifli  their 
1 7,Q00  landmen  were  transformed  to  failors.     As  . 
to  the  motives  for  fuch  a  conduit,  pretences  will 
never  be  wanting  by  the  court  of  France,   for 
afting  to  their  convenience. 

If  the  French  adt  in  future,  on  a  truly  political 
plan,  England  c-an  never  be  fafe  without  keeping 
30,000  failors  in  conftant  employment,  and  be* 
fides  that  prudential  conduA — (he  ought »  tbef&^ 
Uticalplan^  to  take  occafion  to  quarrel  with  France^ 
whenever  the  trench  marine  begins  to  wear  a  for- 
midable appearance,  or  threatens  in  a  diitant  man^ 
per  to  rival  her  own;  by  fuch,  and  only  fuch 
means,  flie  can  fecure  to  herfelf  the  empire  of  the 
fea.  Hitherto  accidents,  and  the  blunders  of  her 
enemy  have  performed  all  this  for  her,  but  chance 
fli^uld  never  be  trufted  to  too,much.<-— But  the 

national 
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national  debt  of  En^and !  ydu  will  cry  out — ^truc ; 
that  indeed  I  forgQC-^that  requires  as  Machiavelian 
a  ftrokc  as  the  French  navy. 

I  have  in  a  former  letter  drawn  a  comparifon 
between  the  navies  of  the  two  nations,  as  to  num- 
ber of  ttiipsy  guns^  and  value,  there  remains  there- 
fore the  lefs  to  add  to  this — 

A  nation  that  is  not  in  pofieffion  of  a  great 
trade,  can  never  raife  a  formidable  navy,  but  when 
the  trade  is  gained,  the  navy  comes  very  fpeedily : 
A  monarch  pofiefiing  fo  lar^e  a  revenue  as  the 
king  of  France,  and  his  fubjefts  carrying  <  on  fo 
coniiderable  a  commerce,  has  nothing  to  do^  but 
to  refolve  to  be  powerful  by  fea — if  he  has  able 
miniilers  about  him,  he  will  fpeedily  be  fo :  And 
when  his  grand  enemy's  great  refourceslye  in  trade^ 
a  powerful  navy  is  the  only  fure  (neans  of  diftref- 
ling  them,  and  enriching  his  own  fubjeAs  in  a  fu* 
ture  war.  Becoming  formidable  at  fea,  is  therefore 
not  only  the  efied,  but  the  caufe  of  trade,  for  if 
France  was  once  to  become  ftronger  at  fea  than 
England,  the  fuperior  trade  of  the  latter  would 
fodn  fink.  It  tnuft  however  be  allowed,  that,  let 
the  French  court  a£fc  the  moft  political  part  pofii^ 
ble,  it  will  notwithftanding  always  be  in  the  power 
of  England  to  retain  her  fuperiority,  and  even 
di&ate  in  efFeft  the  number  of  ihips  her  enemy 
ihall  build,  and  that  in  fpite  of  the  whole  houfe  c^ 
Bourbon,  and  even  all  Europe— but  this  con- 
duit, fo  neceffary  to  the  glory  of  England,  requires 
a  government  lefs  fhackled  with  fadtions  than  that 
of  the  Engliih, 

Colonies* 

In  this  refoeft  the  two  nations  are  unequal. 

vThe  Engliih  lettlements  in  America^  are  of  greater 

F  f  2  impor- 
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importance  than  thofe  of  France — and  fortn  i» 
deed  the  chief  pillar  of  England's. greatnefs.     Ba 
we  are  not  from  thence  to  conclude — that  xholk 
of  France  are  of  little  account. 

Of  the  North  American  continent,  eacK  nation 
has  a  ihare,  that  of  England  is  by  much  the  moft 
valuable,  becaufe  it  contains  almoft  the  whole  fea 
coaft,  abounding:  with  numbers  of  navigable  rivers, 
and  fecure  harbours,  by  which  means  the  port 
towns,  not  only  readily  export  the  produ&ions  of 
the  fettlements,  but  carry  on  a  large  foreign  trade. 
Thofe  fetdements  are  well  peopled,  and  produce 
naturally  every  individual  thing  the  Englifh  im- 
port from  any  part  of  the  world,  except  fpices  and 
tea,  and  both  might  be  raifed  there.  But,  notwith-* 
{landing  thefe  advantages,  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment, the  colonies  inftead  of  producing  what  is 
w^ting  in  England,  turn  their  attention  to  manu- 
factures, which  prejudice  the  faie  of  thofe  of  their 
mother  country.  The  chief  produ&ions  of  that 
vaft  line  of  coait,  are  naval  ftores  of  all  kinds^  to- 
bacco, rice,  indigo,  and  lumber. 

The  ihare  which  France  has  of  this  continent, 
.  will  not  bear  a  comparifon  with  that  of  England* 
and  it  is  yet  in  its  mere  infancy,  not  containing,  I 
iuppofe,  an  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  extending  a  vaft  range  of  inland 
country,  with  but  little  fea  coaft,  and  that  not 
abounding  with  harbours :  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  fome  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Miffif* 
iippi  might  be  made  navigable  to  large  Ihips,  if 
the  court  of  France  was  fcnfible  of  its  importance^ 
and  if  that  was  once  effcdled,  confidering  its  prodi- 
gious inland  navigation,  the  colony  would  prove 
of  vaft  confequence ;  it  naturally  produces  all  the 
^qnwnodities  of  the  Englifh  ones,  with  a  more  ad- 
vantageous fituation  for  communicating  with'  the 

Weil 
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Weft  India  iflands  :  1  have  minuted  thcfe  cifcum- 
ilances,  rather  as  what  Louifiana  might  be,  than 
what  it  is. 

The  Newfoundland  cod fifliery  is  divided  between 
the  two  nations ;  in  point  of  fettlements  around 
thofe  feas  the  Englilh  have  the  advantage — but 
whether  the  little  iflands  in  the  heart  of  the  filhcry, 
ceded  to  France  by  the  laft  peace,  will  not  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  fiihing,  is  a  doubt,  the  vafl  pro- 
grcfs  they  have  made  thefe  laft  three  years,  gives 
very  great  reafon  to  believe  thofe  iflands  anfwer  to 
the  French  much  betccr  than  the  Englifli  ever  ex- 
pefted  they  would.  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  this 
fifliery  divided. 

As  to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  the  French  are  as 
much  fuperior  there,  as  the  Englifli  on  the  con* 
tinent,  and  with  ten  times  a  greater  opportunity  of 
enlarging  their  wealth  and  power,  than  the  Englifli 
iflands  have :  There  is  no  comparifon  between  the 
liland  of  Guardalupe,  fully  cultivated^  and  all  the 
prcfent  Weft  India  pofleflSons  of  the  Englifli  taken 
together.  But,  befides  Guardalupe,  Martinico 
is  a  noble  ifland,  fuperior  to  any  of  the  Englifli 
ones ;  and  laftly,  that  of  Hifpaniola,  is  equal  to  all 
the  reft,  both  French  and  Englifli.  This  noble 
ifland  will  one  day  or  other  be  found  the  fource  of 
infinite  riches  to  the  mother  country ;  fo  beautiful 
and  fertile  a  colony,  four  hundred  miles  long,  and 
near  two  broad,  producing  all  the  neceflaries  of 
life  in  the  grcateft  abundance,  with  immenfe 
quantities  of  the  ricl^eft  producb  in  the  world,  will 
mofbtundoubtedly  daily  increafe  in  value,  and  be- 
come in  the  induftrious  hands  of  the  French,  wich- 
QUt  exception,  the  richeft  and  moft  important 
colony  on  the  globe ;  confidering  the  genius  of  the 
two  nations,  I  will  not  except  any  one  of  thofe  l^e- 
Jonglng  to  the  Spaniards. 

F  f  3  If 
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If  the  exa£k  imports  and  exports  to  and  from 
tbe  refpcfbive  colonies  in  France  and  England 
were  known,  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  balance  of 
the  Weft  India  trade>  Would  be  found  ib  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  former,  as  to  equal  the  value  of 
two  or  three  of  the  beft  continental  iettlements  of. 
the  latter :  One  important  profit  of  the  American 
(ettlenients  is,  the  confumption  of  the  mother 
country's  manufaAures :  Now  there  is  no  compa- 
rifon  between  the  continental,  and  the  ifland  colo- 
nif  s,  in  this  refpeft,  thofe  of  the  Englifli  do  not 
confume  a  twentieth  part  of  what  the  mgar  iflands* 
do,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  $  of  courfe 
the  fuperiority  of  France,  lying  in  the  iOaiKis,  a 
tnuch  greater  proportion  of  her  manufigu5fcures  are* 
coafumed  I  or,  in  other  words,,  an  hundred  French- 
men in  America  confume  twenty  times  more  of 
their  manufactures,  than  an  hundred  Englifhmen 
on  the  continent  do  of  Englifli  manufa£hires.  ' 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  Englifli  colonies  in  America:  I  w^U  know 
their  importance ;  but,  at  the  fame  tittici  I  cannot 
fubfcribe  to  the  opinion,  that  thofe  of  France  are 
inconfiderabk  :  On  the  contrary,  although "  the 
Englifli  have  an  undoubted  fuperiority  in  this  ar- 
ticle, yet  it  is  not  fo  prodigioufly  great,  as  fbme 
would  have  us  believe :  The  iflands  of  Hiipaniola,' 
Guardalupe,  and  Martinico,  su-e  of  muft  unbound-" 
ed  importance,  and  will  yearly  increafe  in  impor- 
tance,   ■    .;    ^ •.♦. 

As  to  the  Englifli  colonies  iacreafing  in  value,  it 
is.  a  very  doubtful  point — I  am  much  incUdMl  to^ 
believe  it  will  diminifli:  and  for  the  follo^ring  rea- 
fons,  which  it  is.obfervabk  have  not  efcaped  the 

beft  Englifli  writers. ^       •     -i 

I.  The  numbers  of  the  lAhabitants  increafe  fo 
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prodigioufly,  that  they  will  be  able  to  fupply  them- 
felves  with  manufafturcs  of  their  own.  There  arc 
at  prefent  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants^that  ma- 
mifadlure  nine  tenths  of  what  they  wear,  or  ufe. 
This  muft  increafe. 

11.  Labour  becomes  fo  dear  in  England,  not  fb 
niuch  owing  to  being  fo  much  heavier  taxed  than 
the  French,  as  to  the  enormous  load  of  their  paper 
currency,  that  the  Englilh  will  oblige  their  colo- 
nies to  mapufadure  for  thcmfelvcs,  by  felling  them 
every  thing  fo  extremely  dear — ^and  prodigioufly 
dear  every  article  muft  be — ^wrought  in  a  country 
with  fuch  ft  currency^  and  then  having  the  expcncc 
pf  fuch  a  freight  on  it.  And  it  Ihould  be  rcmem- 
Ibercd  that  the  trifling  bounties  granted  by  their  le- 
giflature  on  hemp,  deals,  &r.  have  beep  attende4 
with  no  efFeft. 

IlL  The  foil  pf  the  Englifh  fqgar  iflands  i$ 
nearly  wore  out ;  infomuch,  that  it  requires  a  pro- 
digious expence  of  manure,  beiides  fallowing. 

IV.  The  Englifh  continental  fettlemcntscncreafc 
fo  prodigioufly  in  inhabitants,  that  their  bcft  wrir 
fers  exprefs  fome  apprehenfions  (and  thofe  built  on 
no  flight  foundations)  that  they  will  throw  oflT  the 
yoke  of  the  mother  country :  And  that  this  fear  is 
iiot  entirely  rain — let  us  conQder  that  the  number 
pf  whites,  in  Bricifh  Aoierica,  amounts  to  near 
i,40O,o0Q,  and  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  they  dour 
ble  every  twenty-five  years.  In  fifty  years  there- 
fore, the  people  in  America  will  be  as  numerous 
^s  thofe  in  England,  and  in  another  century,  their 
number  will  amount  to  above  twenty  two  millions. 
Can  the  Englilh  think  they  will  be  able  to  retain 
(iich  a  number  of  American  fubjedls  in  obedience ! 
fU     ■    ^  '         Th^ 
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Th<r  mon^ch,  thein  on  the  throne  of  Epgktid,  ^Ul 
be  weak  indeed,  if  he  does  not  fet  fail  to  A|n&- 
rica,  and  take  up  his  rafidence  in  the  midft  of  aa 
empire,,  which  fcems  focpiejd  by  nature  to  com- 
mand the  world. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  I  may  fafely  ali^rt^ 
that  the  French  have  a  greater  profped  q£  their 
colonics,  improving  in  advantage  to  tbeir  mother 
country^  than  the  Englifli  have  :  they  have  likcwife 
z  certainty  of  retaining  theirs  in  obedience,  where- 
as that  circumftance  with  the  Englifli  is  at  bcft 
extremely  doubtfuL 

As  to  Ealt  Indian  and  African  iettlemeats,  they 
are  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  title  of  cploaies. 
In  refped  to  their  trade,  an  equality  ful>fifts  be- 
tween the  two  nations  in  Africa  j  hut  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  the  Englifh  are  twenty  times  ftipcrior  to 
the  French. 

The  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  pof&fled  by 
the  French,  and  of  late  years  prodigioufly  im- 
jproved,  are  of  vaft  importance,  both  as  to  their 
lituation  with  relpeft  to  the  India  trade,  and  m 
their  produfts.  The  latter  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  with  feme  valuable  ad- 
ditions :  Their  importance  has  lately  been  well 
underftood  in  France,  and  their,  culture  greatly  in- 
creafed,  infomuch,  that  I  may  without  exaggera- 
tion confider  them  as  very  valuable  pofTefljoos,  and 
as  no  mean  weight  in  the  fcale  of  France.  They 
are  beyond  douot  of  greater  importance  to  tha| 
kingdom,  than  ever  Canada  or  Arcadia  were. 

General  Prosperity  and  Power. 

I  have  linked  together  two  circumftances,  which, 
I  am  fenfible,  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand  5  but 
the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  requires  them  to  be  con- 

fidcrcd 
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lidered  together  here.  A  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  thcfe  poincs,  cither  from  the  preceding  articles^ 
or  the  general  appearance  of  the  two  nations  at 
prefent,  not  forgetting  the  manifeft  fuperiority  of 
£ngland  in  the  late  war.  Let  us  endeavour  to' 
combine  thefe  two  points  of  view,  and  form  an 
idea  of  the  whole  from  fuch  refpefkive  parts. 

I  have  already  Ihewn  that  in  fertility,  populouf- 
pefs,  and  real  wealth,  Frdnce  has  vaftly  the  advan- 
tage; and  likewife  in  government,  her  army,  as 
far  as  it  concerns /^w^r.  On  the  contrary,  Eng- 
land has  greatly  the  fuperiority  in  government 
credit  *,  Trade,  Agriculture  -J-,  Colonies  J,  and 
jiaval  power.  It  i?  thefe  points  of  fuperiority  that 
gave  her  the  vaft  fuccefs  Ihe  met  with  in  the  late 
war. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  not  to  aflert,  that  the  ge- 
per^l  profperity  of  England,  at  prcfent,  is  very  great 
and  fh-iking :  ih.e  even  in  appearance  bears  away  a 
fuperiority  in  thofe  very  points  which  moft  unpre- 
judiced people  think  to  her  detriment.  Thus  all  the 
fucceffes  that  graced  her  arms  during  the  late  war^ 
are  faid  juftly  enough  to  be  owing  to  her  credit, 
and,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem,  they  certainly 
were :  it  was  by  means  of  credit"  that  twenty  mil- 
lions fterling  were  expended  in  one  year  againft 
France,  near  four  hundred  thoufand  men  in  pay, 
and  the  terror  of  her  name  carrieid  to  the  remoteft 
corners  of  the  earth.  To  argue  againft  the  caufe 
of  fuch  efFeds,  bears  fo  much  the  appearance  of 
paradox,  that  I  can  fcarc^ly  fpeak  of  credit  with- 
out an  apology.  But  as  this  is  a  time  of  peace, 
and  credit  does  not  now  kindle  up  a  meteor  to 
blind  us  with,   I  may  venture  to  afTert  on  the 

*  I  fpeak  here  of  what  is  generally  fuppofed.    I  have  be- 
fore ihewn  that  credit  is  pernicions. 
*    i*  Taken  in  generalj  the  good  of  huibandmen  inclnded. 

X  At  prcfent. 

'   .'  whole. 
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vhcie,  «s  I  have  already  done  in  particolar,  tlm 
this  credit  is  pernicious,  and  that  it  greatly  takes 
from  the  general  profpcrity  of  England,  Throw- 
ing  future  credit,  therefore,  entirely  out  of  the 
queftion,  the  profperity  of  England  refts  on  mud 
pctter  foundations ;  thofe  of  a  moft  happy  go- 
vernment, a  well  managed  agriculture,  a  moftcx- 
tenfive  commerce,  a  large  revenue,  and  a  fbrmi- 
dable  navy.  In  an  thefe  refpe£ts  (he  is  greatly  the 
fuperior  of  France, 

The  latter  kingdom  boafts  a  greater  natural  fer- 
tility, a  much  greater  degree  of  populoufnefs,  a 
vaft  fuperiority  of  wealth,  and  a  greater  aggr^;atc 
of  military  power  in  her  numerous  army,  her  fleet, 
^and  the  arbitrary  form  of  her  government. 

The  Englifh  nation  at  large  is  by  far  the  hap- 
pieft  (notwithftanding  all  the  fuperior  burthens 
they  bear)  in  being  io  mildly  governed,  and  in 
thofe  burthens  not  being  laid  on  the  whole  un- 
equally, which  is  fo  terrible  in  France. 

In  a  word,  England  is  the  moft  proiperous  j 
France  the  richcft  and  moft  powerful  *. 

IfljaB 

•  mmm^  ^  France  the  jnoft  powerful  ?— That  is  very  ftrasge, 

when  the  contrary  appeared  fo  palpable  the  laft  war." ^It 

may  be  fo  ;  bat  1  have  reafons  for  adhering  to  my  opinkm. 
In  the  Irrft  place,  I  confider  the  credit  and  paper  carrency  of 
the  Engliih  ^  Worfe  than  nothing ;  and  many  of  their  o«m 
writers  are  of  the  fame  opinion  :  in  other  words,  it, is  fab- 
xnitting  ,to  a  (landing  prejudice  for  a  temporary  advantage. 
Secondly,  the  great  fuccefs  of  England  in  the  late  war  was  not 
j^ef  h^ps  fo  much  owing  to  her  real  power  as  the  political  ftrokc 
of  feizing  the  French  Ihtps,  and  likewife  to  the  inilahility  of 
the  French  councils,  with  ^  vain  extravagant  woman  at  their 
head.  But  fix  or  feven  years  before  no  fuch  power  a|^;>cared 
in  England,  even  with  ufeful  allies ;  add  to  this  all  their  ef- 
forts in  Germany,  at  an  expence  of  fix  millions  a  year,  did 
nothing  '  The  French,  had  they  not  chofe  to  protraft  the  war 
there,  could  haVe  driven  the  Englifh,  with  their  foreign  mc- 
cenary  general,  to  Clpfter-Severn,  as  they  had  hefure  done 
^he  duke  of  Cumberland.    Bat  taking  fix  millions  from  Ecg- 

7  '     land's 
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I  fliall  now  proceed  to  draw  a  comparifon  be« 
twecn  the  two  nations  in  the  fine  arts  and  literature; 
firfl^  in  ' 

Arcititecturi. 

If  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  the  inoft  noted 
buildings  in  France  and  England,  without  rcfpedll 
to  thofc  only  which  have  been  raifed  duri^^  the 
prefent*  age,  the  balance  would  prove  greatly  in 
favour  of  England.  *  St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  al-  . 
lowed  to  be  the  fecond  facred  building  in  Europe: 
iiothing  in  France  can  be  brought  in  oppofition  to 
It ;  nor  is  there'  any  thing  in  France  that  exceeds 
St.  Stephen's  Walbrook,  though'  fcarce  known  in 
England."  And  if  true  genuine  fimplicity  of  tafte 
meets  with  any  relilb,  the  fuperb  Verfailles  will 
bow  to  the  poor  neglefted  banquettin^-houfe  at 
"Whitehall;  it  muft,  however,  be  confeffcd,  that 
England  has  nothing  xp  oppofe  to  the  front  of  the 
Louvfie.     '  .->... 

^^  The  fuperiority  alfo  of  the  prcfent  age  I  muft 
likewife'  diink  is  with  England  :  the  principal 
buildings  lately  raifed  in  France  areBellevue,Choifi; 
ind  the  Place  de  Louis  XV,  the  latter  unfinifhed. 
In  point  of  beauty^  we  may,  without  hefitation, 
pronounce  Holkam,  the  earl  of  Leicefter's  feat  in 
Norfolk,  particukwly  the  fouth  front,  and  the  front 

land's  ezpences  there,  and  likewife  2o»ooo  troops,  would  hare 

tone  near,  ander  fo  a6kive  a  miniiler,  to  have  half  ruiaed| 
ranee ;  pulhing  German  fuccefs  would  therefore  have  bees 
highly  impolitic  Laftly,  we  are  not  to  determine  ^t  once  the 
^wcr  of  a  country  from  faccefe  in  one  ihort  war,  efpecially 
when  yery  ill  fuccefs  attended  her  arms  fo  (hort  a  time  before; 
I  muft  again  repeat,  that  the  great  actions  of  the  Snrjifh  have 
been  performed  by  means  of  credit.  •  Ten  thoufend  French, 
landed  in  England,  though  they  were  cut  in  pieces  in  no 
Bong  time,  would  knock  thjit  credit  at  head.^-Such  kind  of 
power  is  not  to  b^  toq  highly  rated  in  thg  gtiuralt 

' -  • -  ■■■        9^ 
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of  Spencer-houfc  in  London,  to  exceed  eidicr 
5dlcvue  or  Choifi  :  and  as  to  the  Place  dc  Louis 
XV^  the  Circus  at  Bath,  in  my  humble  opimom 
exceeds  it,  without  having  rccourfe  to  the  other 
magnificent  piles  of  building,  in  the  fame  city.  la 
another  ftile,  what  has  France,  or  indeed  Europe, 
to  bring  in  competition  with  the  famous  bridge 
at  Weftminfter  ?  And  if  regularity  of  ground- 
plot,  .  and  difpofition  of  apartments,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  convenience  of  Uving  (in  the  Rnglifh 
manner)  be  confidered,  nothing  in  France  equals 
the  fame  Holkam,  the  moil:  convenient  elegant 
building  in  Britain  ^  nor  can  Europe  produce  a  pile 
extending  350  feep  in  front  that  is  of  a  more  light 
and  agreeable  talte  of  architecture,  particularly,  as 
i  obfervcd,  before  the  fouth  front.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  fuperiority  of  the  Englifli,  I  muft  remark 
.  two  other  buildings,  even  in  their  capital,  of  a 
public  nature  and  large  expence,  the  erofHng 
which  was  an  opportunity  to  difplay  a  fine  tafte,  in 
which  a  moft  execrable  one  prevails;  the  lord 
mayor  of  London's  manfion,  and  the  king's  horfe- 
guards.  The  former  is  a  quarry  of  heavinefs  ;  the 
latter  a  duller  of  infignificancies. 

pAINTINp. 

Almoft  the  whole  merit  of  die  Englifh  painting 
may  be  fummed  up  in  the  prcfent  age.  Notwith- 
ftanding  Mn  Walpole  has  been  fo  voluminous 
concerning  the  painters  his  country  has  produced, 
there  are  Icarce  any  of  thofe  he  has  mentioned  that 
are  generally  known,  and  none  that  can  be  com- 
'  pared  to  thofe  at  prefent  in  England.  Among 
thefe  the  Englifli  praife  (as  warmly  as  the  tafte  of 
the  nation  will  admit,  which  leads  them  ever  to 
hold  foreign  works  in  greater  eftimation  than  their 
own)  Weft  and  pine  in  hiftory  j  two  artifts^  it  muft 

be 
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be  allowed,  of  great  merit ;  but  the  firft  the  fil- 
perior,  arid  may  with  juftice  be  reckoned  the  beft 
painter  England  ever  produced.  I  have  feen  a 
Vertus  and  Cupid  of  his  (for  which  I  have  been 
told  he  had  three  hundred  guineas)  equal  almoft 
to  any  thing  in  delicacy  and  the  beautiful — The 
Smiths  (two  brothers)  in  landlkips :  thefe  painters 
are  excellent,  and  have  performed  fome  pieces  for 
the  fociety  of  arts  of  rare  and  genuine  merit.—- 
Hudfon  and  Reynolds  in  portraits';  thefe  artifts 
are  much  fpoken  of  in  England.  I  have  feen 
fome  pieces  done  by  them  which  had  no  inconfi- 
dcrable  merit.  Laftly, .  Hogarth  in  the  gro- 
tclTque. 

As  to  the  artifts  of  France,  they  bear  away  the 
palm  of  painting  beyond  a  doubt,  Greuze,  Grenee, 
Boucher,  Dcftrayes,  and  Vanloo,  befides  many 
others,  in  hiftory.  Vernet  in  landfkips.  Drouais, 
Rigaud,  Roflin,  De  la  Tour,  &c.  in  portraits, — 
all  are  fuperior  to  the  Englifh.  It  muft,  however, 
be  allowed,  that  they  have  nothing  in  low  painting 
equal  to  Hogarth. 

S  C  U  L  P  T  U  R  E.  ^ 

In  this  walk  of  genius  the  fuperiority  is  yet 
greater  on  the  fide  of  France.  Roubilliac 
and  Rylbrac  were  both  foreigners,  and  only 
worked  in  England  -,  but  Wilton  is  an  artift  of 
confiderable  merit ;  however,  neither  him,  nor  all 
the  ftatuaries  of  England,  arc  near  fufficient  to 
balance  the  names  of  Bouchardon,  Adam  Falco- 
net, Pigale,  &c.  &c. 

Engraving. 

A  difproportion  yet  greater !    Neverthelefs,  the 
Engliifa,  at  prcfent,  poflcfs  by  far  the  grcateft  en- 
graver 
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graver  their  nation  ever  produced.  Strange^  and 
if  we  fpeak  only  of  caoital  artiitS)  he  alone  claims 
being  mentioned  here  ♦.  And  what  comparifon 
vill  his  works  bear  with  thofe  of  Dorigny — witk 
thofe  of  Cars — ^Lc  Bas^  Cochin,  Lepicie,  Vignct, 
or  twenty  others?  A  comparifon  is  aO  iboner 
named  than  decided. 

I  cannot  avoid  remarking  here  the  vaft  fuperi- 
ority  of  France  which  appears  in  thoje  literary 
works  that  are  ornamented  with  engravings  in  the 
two  nations.  The  editions  in  folio  and  odlavo  of 
La  Fontaine  and  M.  de  VoItaire*s  edition  of  Cori 
neille  (to  ipeak  of  no  others,  although  an  hun* 
dred  might  be  named)  are  decorated  with  prints 
that  do  honour  to  that  kingdom.  Nothing  of  this 
merit  is  to  be  met  with  in  England :  works  are 
there  ornamented  with  prints,  but  none  that  arc 
good,  at  leaft  none  that  ever  came  to  my  know* 
ledge.  Neither  thofe  in  the  quarto  editions  of 
>Iilton,  Spencer,  nor  Mr.  WsJpolc's  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  are  any  thing  comparable  to  the 
French. 

Music. 

Englilh  and  French  merit,  in  this  rcfpca,  is  de- 
cided in  a  moment.  The  French  ilick  to  their 
own  mufic,  which  is  good  for  nothing  \  the  £ng- 
lifli  adopt  that  of  the  Italians.;  or  perhaps  it  may 
be  faid  diey  formed  a  diilind  fchool  under  Handed 
fome  of  whofe  compofitions  are  more  than  human  ^ 
but  I  fhould  remark^  that  they  are  at  preient  to- 
tally employed  in  execution.  Melody  and  harmony 
are  lefs  confidered^than  a  furprizing  command  of  a 

•  There  are  many  other  good  engravers  in  England ;  but  I 
mention  onJy  thofe  of  a  dillinguiihcd  reputation  of  either 
nation, 

quick 
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t^ijiicic  and  difficult  execution,  which  is  a  rhoA  vU 
clous  taile;  and  if  it  increafes  in  proportion  to 
its  growth  fince  the  death  of  Handel,  will  render 
their  whole  muQcal  tribe  almoft  as  contemptible  a« 
that  of  France^ 

^      ^      m 

Mathematical  WRrtERs^' 

There  is  fcarccly  any  thing  of  the  kind  nriore  dif- 
ficult than  to  form  a  comparifon,  with  intention  of 
deducing  a  fuperiority,  between  the  writers  of  two 
nations,  when  they  both  greatly  excel,  or  arc  both 
very  mean.  The  Englifh  and  French  mathema- 
ticdl  authors  of  the  prefent  age  have  both  confix 
dcrable  merit ;  but  if  I  venture  to  aflert,  that  eir 
ther  is  fuperior  to  the  other,  the  decifion  will,  to 
many,  carry  the  appearance  of  partiality.  Among 
the  French  the  capital  names  D*Alembert,  Mau- 
pertuis,  Clairaut,  Caille,  Caftel,  Saverien,  Con- 
damine,  and  Bourguignon,  are  well  known ;  and 
Saunderfon,  Maclaurin,  Fergufon,  Simpfon,  and 
Murdoch,  are  equally  famous  with  the  Englilh. 
All  thefe  are  very  celebrated  men :  I  (hould,  how- 
ever, obferve,  that  the  former  fet  are  quoted  here 
merely  for  their  mathematical  works  ;  they  have 
compofed  numerous  ones,  in  other  branches  of  li- 
terature, of  great  merit.  The  Englifh  writers,  on 
the  contrary,  have  confined  themfelves'intircly  to 
mathematics ;  and  although  they  have  not  the  ge* 
ntral  reputation  of  the  French,  yet  is  their  merit 
equal  in  this  particular. 

Natural    History, 

In  this  branch  of  ftudy  the  French  muft  un- 
'doubtedly  be  allowed  the  fuperiority.     The  au- 
thors Qf  the  prefent  age  in  France,  who  have  de- 
dicated 
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dicifted  their  labours  to  this  moft  ufcful  purpc^e^ 
are  men  of  a  mod  enlarged  genius  and  uncomnxm 
abilities.  The  illuftrious  names  of  Buffbn,  D^Au- 
bencon,  Reaumur,  NoUet,  Macquer,  Mainn  da 
Bois,  and  du  Hamel,  appear  amongft  them*  la 
Englaiid  the  moft  noted  ^e  Hales,  Miller,  Mead, 
Hill,  Catelby,  Edwards,  and  Borlace.  Very  io- 
genious  men,  and  fbme  of  them  remarkably  fo^ 
but  the  balance  will  neverthelefs  remain  with  the 
French  And  it  (hould  be  remembered,  that  the 
moft  ufcful  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  has  met  with 
greatly  more  encouragement  in  France  than  in 
England,  the  French  king  having,  in  more  in- 
ftances  than  one,  been  very  liberal  in  this  refped; 
and  as  a  great  many  refearches  in  this  branch  of 
philofophy  are  extremely  expenfive,  fuch  encou- 
ragement  muft  be  attended  with  very  great  eficd. 
Scarce  any  has  been  given  in  England;  native  ge- 
nius and  induftry  are  all  the  afliftants  natural 
hiftory  has  met  with  there,  fome  few  trifling  fub- 
fcriptions  excepted. 

Agriculture. 

As  to  the  praSiice  of  agriculture,  I  have  been 
already  panicular  on  it  in  another  place,  in  refped 
of  the  writers  who  have  made  this  noble  fubjed 
their  ftudy ;  there  is  but  little  comparifon  between 
the  French  and  Englifh.  It  is  fbmewhat  remark- 
able that  hulbandry  (hould  thrive  moft  where  leaft 
known  \  yet  this  is  in  fome  meafure  the  cafe.  The 
writings  of  the  prefent  French  authors,  in  this 
branch  of  human  learning,  have  never  been  ex- 
ceeded. From  the  reign  of  Conftantine  IV.  to  the 
prefent  age,  hufbandry  writings  were  never  in  the 
repute  they  ought  j  notwithftanding  the  works  of 
fome  good  authors,  both  in  Italian  and  Englilh^ 
their  imponance  was  never  known.   But  at  preicst 

the 
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the  world  feems  convinced  of  the  abfurdity  of  ncg- 
leding  rural  oeconomics,  and  giving  greater  atten*- 
tion  to  authors,  who  treat  of  the  art  of  deftroying. 
rtankind,  than  thofe  who  teach  their  prcfcrva- 
^ion. 

In  this  walk  of  genius,  France  at  prefent  boafls 
her  Turbilly,  du  Hamel,  and  his  French  corref- 
pondents,  d'Ambourney,  Tiller,  and  many  others. 
England  to  oppofe  to  thefe,  has  her  Harte^ 
Honie,  Dickfon,  Baker,  and  Rpcque.  The  expe* 
rimental  writings  of  the  firfl:  are  admirable,  but 
confined  to  Lucerne  alone — the  reft  have  merit— 
but  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  will  fcarce  bear, 
naming  with  their  numerous  opponents  among, the 
French,,  whofe  works  are  of  the  greateft  honour 
to  their  country,  and  fuperior  to  any  of  the  kind 
which  have  appeared,  during  this  age,  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

History. 

It  was.  long  a  matter  of  reproach  to  England 
that  fhe  had  not  produced  a  good  hiftorian  y  but 
whatever  foundation  there  might  have  been  for 
fuch  an  afTertion,  before  the  prefent  age,  there  is 
Jio  longer  any;  the  beft  hiftorians  of  France,  arc 
Voltaire  and  Henault,  The  former,  particularly, 
is  juftly  celebrated  for  the  judicious  and  moft  en* 
tertaining  manner,  in  which  he  traces  the  progrefs 
of  the,  arts  and  fciences,  and  marks  the  diftinguiflif 
ing  chara(^eriilicks  of  nations  and  ages.  But 
^reat  as  this  very  ingenious  author's  merit  undoub- 
tedly is ;  his  nation,  at  large,  muft  give  way  to  the 
fuperiority  of  England,  who  in  hiftory  boaits  a 

♦  This  gentkman's  EfTay  on  Rural  OEconomics,  in  gene- 
rHi  was  never  exceeded  by  any  writer. 

,       '  G  g  Hume, 
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Muifte,  iRobcftfon,  A  Campbell,  a  Mac Aufcy,  t 
Hartc,  and  a  Hookc :  authors,  who,  (without  na- 
ming fomc  others)  bear  away  the  palm  from  any 
the  French  can  produce* 

GovEKNMENT  and  Politicks. 

thb  very  idea  of  a  comparifon  between  the  twot 
nations  in  this  rcfpeft,  wrll  be  rgcfted  by  thofe 
who  think  that  foch  fubjedh  can  be  treated  na 
wher^  welU  l>wt  among  a  free  people.  To  talk  of 
political  writings  in  France,  hy  they,  is  the  heigfatb 
of  abfbrdity.  But  on  a  clofer  examination,  fucb 
fcntiments  wrH  not  be  found  entirdy  juft.  ft 
9n>uld  be  remembered,  that  the  fcience  of  poli- 
ticks embraces  a  vaft  variety  of  topicks,  which  the 
fubjcfts  of  an  arbitrary  monafchy  are  allowed  as 
freely  to  handle,  as  thofe  of  the  mod  limited  one  $ 
and  fuch  topicks,  include  every  thing  that  is  in 
general  ufefuly  as  t6  crkicifim  on  the  conduA  of 
the  minifters  and  kings  of  the  day,  and  all  that 
may  be  included  under  the  title  of  party  politicks, 
the  French  muft  not  meddle  with ;  bot  i$^  that 
any  lofs  to  their  national  cbara6ter  ?  Or  does  that 
of  England  gain  by  fuch  liberty  ?  Far  from  it : 
TlThc  liieriy  of  being  abofive,  or  in  ddier  word*  Ae 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  is  necefliry  t6  the  EngKfh  H- 
berty  in  general,  and  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
nation  -,  it  is  a  part  of  the  eonftitution  :  But  the 
frccft  writings — -^and  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to 
a  country  where  fuch  liberty  re%ns,  are  very  feldom 
capital  ones,  that  are  of  general  value^  and  diat 
will  be  read  by  pofterity.  As  a  proof  of  this  the 
very  beft  political  pieces,  which  the  ptefeitr  age 
has  produced  in  England,  lud  they  been  compo- 
fed,  would  have  been  licenced  in  France :  It  wiU 
likewifc  be  founds  that  the  prefeot  age  has  pro^ 

duoed. 
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liuced.  In  the  latter  covmtry,  Ibnic  works  greatly 
deferving  of  praifc. 

Among  the  political  writers  of  England,  appear 
Canipbcl^  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  Hanway,  Poftleth- 
waythe,  Mawduit,  Monugu,  and  Ralp4i.  la 
France,  we  find  Montefquicu,  Mirabeau,  Boulain- 
villief-s,  Dangeul,  Forbonriais,  &?r.  (dc.  The  great 
name  of  Montefquieu,  Will  incline  many  to  give 
the  prefcrfence  to  the  French  5  but.  Oh  the  other 
hand,  Campbell,  and  Poftlethwayte^  are  authors  of 
prodigious  knowledgcf,  their*  works  greatly  excel* 
lent,  and  in  refpeft  of  u/e  to  their  country^  by  far 
beyond  even  Momefquieu  hhnfelfr  I  think  we 
inay  with  reaibn  give  the  palm  to  England,  no% 
howevier,  without  fentiment^  of  very  great  refpedl 
for  fhe  French  autholrs  in  this  clais. 

Moral   PhilosopiIv^ 

'  A  multitude  of  reafons  might  be  given  for  this 
thanly  fcience  not  flourifliing  in  France,  with  fo 
Vigorous  a  growth,  as  it  has  generally  done  in 
England  j  the  Aobte  freedom  which  reigns  in  the 
lattef  country,  is  favourable  to  every  exertion  of 
the  human  miiid,  and  remarkably  fo  to  alt  philoib- 
phical  fefearches.  The  following  authors  are  fa- 
mous in  France,  and  England,  in  the  branch  of 
morals  I  the  deiftical  opinion's  of  fome  have,  how- 
ever, been  refuted  by  many. 

Among  the  French  appear  Diderot,  Formey, 
CondiUac^  Premontval,  d'Argens,  Maopertuis, 
d^Alembert^  and  Hdvetius*  But  the  following 
Eogliiiargreatly  turh  the  fcalc,  Htitcfainfony  Boling- 
broke,  Hume,  Johnfon,  Harris,  Hawkfworth  and 
Smith* 

G  g  1  Criticism; 
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Criticism* 

The  number  of  works  that  are  publi(hed  on  this 
fubjeift  in  both  kingdoms,  is  furprizing,  and  yet 
very  .few  authors  have  gained  much  reputation  for 
their  critical  pieces  in  either.  England  has  the 
fuperiority, '  the  critical  works  of  Hurd,  Webb^. 
Kaimes,  Johnfon,  Wharton,  and  Moor,  being  pre- 
ferable to  thofe  of  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  Batteux^ 
Argens,  Raynal,  De  la  Tour. 

Romance. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  RomancCy  is  a 
more  proper  term,  for  works  of  imagination,  in 
profe,  than  Novel:  However  I  ufe  it  here  inftead 
of  the  latter.  No  country  ever  came  up  to  Eng- 
land for  produftions  of  this  fort.  Perhaps  the  fa* 
mous  Richardfon,  was  the  greateft  genius  the 
world  ever  knew  in  the  art  of  painting  the  charac- 
ters of  mankind,  without  excepting  any  poet  what- 
ever. Befides  that  great  man.  Fielding,  Lenox, 
SmoUet,  Hawkfworth,  and  Johnfon,  appear,  a  lift, 
ftir  fupepor  to  .Crebillon,  Marivaux,  Nf  armontel, 
Argens,  Voltaire,  Riccoboni,  Beaumont,  Mouhy,! 
and  Prevoft. 

E  p  I  c.         - 

The  Henriade  of  Voltaire,  in  contraft  to  the 
Leonidas  of  Glover !  The  latter,  as  an  epic,  is 
the  greateft  work,  but  not  the  mofl:  agreeable 
poem  :  but  neither  of  them  deferve  mention. 

'  Dramatic. 

The  two  nations,  for  fcvcral  ^ges,  were  in  no^ 
;  ^  "       thing 
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thing  more  remarkable  for  their  contrafts  than  the 
tafte  of  their  dramas.  The  French  theatric  poets 
are  remarkable  for  the  ftrifteft  adherence  to  the 
unities  and  other  critical  rules  of  compoGtion;' 
whereas  the  bcft  among  the  Englifh  poets  difdain- 
ed  them;  and  this  difference  of  principle,  pro- 
duced a  vaft  difference  of  merit.  The  works  of 
the  French  were  corrcft,  in  refpeft  of  critical  rules^ 
but  greatly  wanting  in  ftrokcs  of  genuine  cbaraSer 
in  thofe  intcrefting  tranfitions  which  enable  the 
poet  to  lay  open  the  heart  of  man,  and  draw  forth ' 
every  paffion  and  affedlion  of  the  mind  into  life 
itfelf :  This  fuperior  merit  retted  entirely  with  the 
Englilh  :  But  in  the  prcfent  age,  the  cafe  is  widely 
different ;  their  poets  now  plume  themfelves  on  the 
fame  exa£tnefs  as  the  French,  and  unfortunately 
become  good  for  nothing  elfe,  at  leaft  in  tragedy ; 
in  comedy  they  take  greater  freedoms,  and  fo 
have  more  merit;  but. in  both  (fince  they  have 
wrote  fo  critically)  are  much  inferior  to  the 
French.  Home,  Mafon,  Brown,  Johnfon,  White- 
head, Garrick,  Colman,  Hoadley,  Dodfley,  Foote,  * 
Fielding,  Bickerftaff,  and  Murphy,  are,  on  the 
whole,  much  inferior  to  Voltaire,  Crcbillon,  Boif- 
fi,  Deftouches,  b^aintfoix,  Pyron,  Marivaux,  Favart, 
Riccoboni,  Bclloi,  and  de  la  Harpe. 

Poetry   in  General. 

In  comparing  authors  who  write  in  different 
languages,  it  is  one  queftion  whofe  works  are  the 
beft  to  the  wdrld  at  large  ?  but  another,  which* 
poets  have  the  greateft  merit  ?  and  what  makes 
this  diftinftion  is  the  difference  of  language. 
There  can  be  no  comparifon  between  the  Englifh 
and  French,  for  genuine  and  fublime  poetry,  ani- 
mated dcfcription,  or  true  harmony.  The  poverty 
G  g  3  of 
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of  the  French  language  appears  in  nothing  ftroog^ 
cr,  than  the  neccflity  their  poets  are  under  of  com« 
pofm^  even  their  tragedies  in  r^ime :  B7  the  way* 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remark  the  inconfiftency  of 
being  fo  ridiculoufly  {cnipulous  in  attending  co  the 
probable,  ib  much  in  rdpedt  of  the  three  unities^ 
and  fo  mighty  blind  to  the  glaring  abfutdityof 
converfadon  of  every  kind,  being  cavried  on  in 
rhicne  i  than  which,  there  does  not  in  any  art  or 
fcience  exift  fo  palpable  a  foUy«  If  we  examine 
the  poetry  itfelf  of  the  prefent  ase,  without  rcSec- 
dons  on  the  natural  poyrers  di^layed  in  it,  the 
£ngli(h  have  greatly  the  advantage:  Aken(ide» 
Gray,  Mafon,  Littleton,  Shenftone,  Glc^ver^ 
Churchill,  Wharton,  Collins,  Mallet,  Whitehead^ 
t^€.  are  fuperior  to  yoUaire»  Creb|iUon,  Pyron, 
Oreflet,  Marivayx,  Marmontel,  (^c.  (s^c.  tf^« 

WaiTaas  on  Painting^ 

In  this  branch  of  criticifm  the  French  hav^  the 
fuperiority,  Argcnville,  Cochin,  Argens,  Caylus^, 
Font,  Mariette,  Baillet,  and  Blanc,  have  prpduttd 
works  of  greater  merit  in  this  refpeft^  than  Wal« 
pole,  Webb. 

The  Art  of  War. 

A  comparifon  decided  the  moment  it  is  named: 
France  overflows  with  excellent  military  treattfts. 
The  Englilh  pr^^ice  this  art  •,  the  French  com* 

pofe  on  it. 

MiSCELtAVIBS. 

In  various  fubjedls,  which  do  not  come  under 
any  of  the  foregoing  hcad^  and  in  ge&ciai  ctbys^ 

and 
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fmd  flight  pieces,  each  nation  has  its  authors  that 
figure  in  agreeablenefs.  Among  the  French  ap- 
pear, Voltaire,  Baftide,  Beaumelle,  Trublct,  Che- 
vrier.  Cover,  d*Arc,  Deflandes,  du  Clos,  Eftcvc, 
Mouhy,  reffelier,  Argcns.  The  Englilh  boaft  of 
Walpole,  Mclmoth,  Johnfon,  Hume,  Hawk&- 
wortn,  Chefterflcld,  Littleton,  Colman,  ThorntoOt 
Jennings,  Shenftone,  Dodfley,  Hay,  Goldfmith. 

Relative  to  thefe  authors,  opinions  will  doubdels 
vary  greatly;  and,  I  apprehend,  on  an  attentive 
cfaquiry,  they  will  be  found  nearly  equal. 

Female  Writers* 

It  is  at  prefent  much  the  taile  in  France,  for  th« 
ladies  to  compofe  ;  the  advocates  for  this  fafhion, 
aflert  the  equality  of  the  human  mind,  in  both 
fexes,  and  fpeak  greatly  of  the  general  tafte  for  li- 
terature, which  it  occaGons.  Others,  however,  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  condemn  the  practice 
as  pernicious:  Moderation  in  this,  as  in  moik 
other  affairs,  is  neareft  the  truth  :  It  would  be  an 
abfurdity  to  aflert,  that  a  woman  ought  not  to 
compofe  a  valuable  work,  meerly  becaufe  (he  is  a 
woman ;  but  the  misfortune  lies  in  its  becoming 
the  mode  for  fafhionable  women  to  commence 
authors,  whatever  may  be  their  powers.  The  beft 
i:nown  amongft  the  French  ladies  that  have  pu-» 
blifhed,  are  Gomez,  Puifieux,  Villeneuve,  Luffan, 
Riccoboni,  Lubert,  and  Beaumont.  The  moft 
celebrated  of  the  Englilh,  are,  Montagu,  Cafter, 
Fielding,  MacAulay,  Lenox,  Sherridan,  Pilking* 
ton,  Leapor,  Toilet  \  and  thefe  carry  the  fuperio** 
rity. 

Academies,  Universities,  and  Societies. 

France  has  feveral  univerfities,  there  are  like- 
G  g  4  wife 
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wife  fcvcral  in  the  EngliQi  dominions :  'The  rales 
of  conduit  and  education  in  thefe  vary  in  fbme 
refpects,  but  come,  in  generjil,  within  the  fame 
outline.  France  pofleffes  many  royal  academies^ 
particularly,  the  French  academy,  for  the  pcrfeft- 
jng  the  French  language.  The  academy  of  In- 
fcriptions,  and  Belles  liCttres,  intended  for  the  cul- 
ture of  polite  literature,  the  explanation  of  ancient 
infcriptions,  and  compofing  new  ones  for  ftatues^ 
medals,  i^c.  The  academy  of  Sciences.  The  aca- 
demy of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  The  academy 
of  Architedure.  The  academy  of  Surgery ;  and 
the  academy  of  Agriculture.  Thefe  are  all  efta- 
blilhed  at  Paris,  bcfides  which,  every  city,  and  al- 
moft  every  town  in  the  kingdom  have,  fomc  their 
royal  academies,  and  others  their  focieties,  cither 
for  the  fine  arts,  literature,  or  agriculture. 

In  refpeft  of  academies  royal,  there,  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  England  -,  and  as  to  focieties,  they  are 
very  fcarce.  The  royal  fociety  for  the  fciences, 
and  that  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  are  all  there  are  at  London. 
A  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  at 
Dublin,  and  another  at  Edinburgh.  From  hence 
it  appears  that  thefe  inftitutions  are  by  no  means 
fo  common  in  England,  as  in  France ;  only  one 
of  the  foregoing,  and  that  the  moft  ufelcfs  of  all^ 
is  royal.  This  point  will  therefore  bear  no  com- 
parifon. 

In  rcfpeft  of  private  focieties,  that  at  Dublin 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  is  admirably 
conftiiuted,  and  has  been  of  capital  ufe  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  parliament  have  grant- 
ed for  -their  ufe,  at  different  times,  confiderable 
fums  of  money,  which  thofe  patriots  who  com- 
pofe  it  have  expehdcd  for  the  true  honor  and  wel- 
tare  of  the  kingdom, 

Tho 
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.    The^  London  fociety  is  the  firft  in  Europe,  in 
general  utility — munificent  liberality,  and  genuine 
patriotifm.      Great  funas  of    money  have  been 
granted  in  the  moil  judicious  premiums  for  the 
encouraging  a  vaft  variety  of  arts,  and  more  real 
benefit  has  attended  their  endeavours,  than  is  con* 
ceivablc;  and  yet  wonderful  to  fay — theEnglilh 
parliament,  out  of  above  a  hundred  millions  of 
money  granted  fince  this  fociety*s  inftitution,  has 
never  afligned  it  a  (hilling,  notwithftanding  the 
objedts  of  their  premiums  are  fo  wonderfully  ex* 
tenfive,  as  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  all  private  con-* 
tributions.     This  one  fociety  is  a  balance,  to  all 
that  France  can  boaft.    One  circumftance,  how- 
ever,  which   diminiftied  .its  utility  confiderably,. 
muft  not  be  forgot  -,  no  tranfadions  or  memoirs  of 
it  are  publi(hed,  a  failing  of  very  bad  confequences, 
for  their  country  at  large  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  fuccefs  of  their  premiums  j  fo  rfiat  the  moft 
fuccefsful  rcfult  of  their  encouragements  in  any 
branch,  becomes  no  inducement  to  the  people,  for. 
want  of  being  accjuainted  regularly  with  the  ef- 
fects of  all   trials   and  experiments,   undertaken 
through  the  means  of  the  fociety.     Was  this  ob- 
jeftion  removed,  none  in  the  world,  in  any  relpedb, 
would  be  comparable  to  it. 

As  to  the  utility  of  academies  of  the  fine  arts, 
opinions  concerning  it  are  various.  They  have 
been  almoft  equally  condemned  and  approved. 
The  truth  is,  fuch  inftitutions  will  never  advance  a 
country  from  mediocrity  to  perfcftion.  Will 
never  render  France  equal  to  Italy :  Bur,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  a  confiderable  efFeft,  in  advaa- 
cing  a  people  from  a  low  ftate,  to  fome  degree  of 
reputation  and  merit,  and  to  preferve  a  fucceffion 
of  artifts,  though  not  capital,  yet  of  greater  note 
than  would  poffibly  appear  without  fuch  inftitu- 
tions : 
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<iOn$:  They  likcwife  render  their  works  more 
kfiown>  and  fpread  a  general  tafte.  For  inftaocc^ 
there  are  more  paintings  <^  middling  merit  ii 
France,  on  account  of  her  focieties,  than  tbcic 
OCherwife  would  be,  but  riot  more  capital  genioia 
Nor  is  the  number  of  literary  worics,  which  do  ho-, 
jiour  to  the  age,  encreafedby  literary  (bciedes, 
but  the  number  of  middling  pieces,  undoubted* 

Jy  is, 

0  m  •  m 

Thus  have  I  ventured  to  flceccli  a  comparifiv 
between  the  two  nations,  in  every  pcnnt  of  any  im- 
portance: A  taflc  mod  difficult  to  perform  mi« 
nutely ;  but  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  accept  this 
outline,  for  want  of  a  complete  pi&ure.  Thofe 
who  have  better  opportunities,  and  greater  abili* 
ties,  may  improve  upon  the  hint,  and  perfc&  the 
defign.  Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  take  a  retro- 
fpedb  on  the  feverai  particulars,  and,  if  I  may  ufe 
the  expreifion,  ftrike  a  balance  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

France  is  fuperior  in  the  points  of» 

Extent 
Fertility 
Situation 
Fopulpufnels 
Capital  * 
General  wealth 
Publick  credit  f 
Painting 
Sculpture 

•  The  fuperiority  is  given  to  France,  becavfe  Paris  is  left 
populous  than  London :  I  have  given  my  reafons  before. 

t  This  publick  credit  is  perplexing  when  ev«?r  I  fpetk 
of  it,  but  I  can  never  be  brought  to  rank  that  as  a 
fuperiority  to  a  nadon,  which  is  its  greateft  burthen,  aad 
which  threatens  its  deftru^on.  France,  by  not  poflbfiing 
the  meaas  of  being  thus  hurt^  is  fuperior. 

Na- 
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r  Natursd  hiftoiy 

_ ,  J  Agriculture 

Wntcrsonjp^^^j^g 

(Art  of  War 
Academies*    t 

£!ngland  carries  the  fuperiorily  in 

Government 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Revenue 

Army 

Navy  • 

Colonies  y 

General  profpcrity 

Architefturc 

Mufic 
fHiftory 
j  Government  and  politicks 

I  Romance 
t  Poetry 
SQcietie$. 

In  the  aggregate  of  the  whole>  coofidered  u  4 

kingdom,  France  is  fuperior. 
As  a  nation  England. 

^  She  is  fnperior  in  thb  rttpcR,  becaufe  her  navy  it 
m^^  powerful  than  that  of  France;  and  yet  I  rank  her» 
likewifey  fuperior  ia  point  of  army,  becaufe  fkc  Is  lefi 
powerful :  There  is  no  contradiAion  in  this,  the  one  is  a 
patural  force  to  the  nation,  ^d  of  benefit  to  eveiy  thing 
cjie  {^  the  other  peroicioas. 
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LETTER     X. 


RELATIVE  to  many  of  the  foregoing  fub- 
je£ts,  I  have  felefted  fomc  curious  obfcrva- 
tions  from  authors  of  charadler,  which  will  be 
very  affifting  to  fet  them  in  a  clear  light ;  but  as 
they  vary  in  fome  particulars  from  the  prcccedii^ 
accounts ;  I  think  they  will  appear  more  properly 
here,  attended  with  fome  explanatory  remarks, 
than  inferted  in  the  former  letters. 

Revenue   and  Products. 

In  refpeft  to  the  general  produce  and  revenue 
of  France,  the  following  calculation  is  worthy  <rf 
attention,  • 

I.  The  firft  valuation  is  of  the  four  capital 
crops,  gralTes,  woods,  vines,  and  arable  lands; 
and  the  three  firft  are  to  be  divided  each  into  two 
claflcs,  and  thefe  clafles  by  gradation.  In  rcfpcft 
tb  the  fourth,  we  fhall  fix  in  the  refult  of  circum- 
ftantial  and  decifive  details  of  the  a6tual  culture 
of  land  among  us,  exaftly  and  profoundly  dif- 
cuffed  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  article  Grains. 

First    kikd. 
Grasses. 

We  reckon  about  fix  millions  of  acres  of  graffes, 
paftures  and  marlhes,  the  produce  of  which  per 

•  Theorie  de  Pimpotj  p.  121,  All  the  fums  reduced  at  io^/« 
ilcrl.  per  livrc, 

acre. 
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acre,  varies  from  ^  8  :  15  j.  down  to  an  halfpenny^ 
Therefore  to  find  the  produce  of  thefe  fix  millions 
of  acres,  we  fh^U  divide  them  in  gradations  qf 
twenty  claflfes,  whereof  the  paftures  torm  the.firit, 
and  are  calculated  at  an  high  price,  in  proportion 
to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity.  The  inferior 
graflis  form  the  fecond/ order,  and  arc  marked  in 
proportion  to  their  larger  quantity.  The  marflies, 
and  the  graffes  of  little  value,  form  the  third 
dafs^  equally  proportioned  in  value  to  the  pallu- 
rage  they  yield. 

Neat  produce  of  graces. 

Comprifing  the  impoft  and  the  revenue  of  the 
Proprietors.    , 

Firft  calculation  by  degradation, 

Claflcs.       I.  Valuation.       Acres. 

I.  at  >^.  8  15 40,000 

a.  — ^  5  II  3 40,000 

3.  ■    4  7  6 40,000 

4.  ■  '    3  10  o—— 40,000  '* 
5. 3  I  3 40,000 


26  5  O  '^ 

The  mean  price  X  S'  5  «f*  of  200,000        £. 

acres,  -  -  1,050,000 

II.  Valuation. 

6.  at    j{^  2  12     6— —300,000 

7.  — r      2      8      I 300,000 

S.   -  -      -       2      3       o ■:,.\.j   ~  JZ 

*'io. I    i'     O"  •-.:■::•-:'- 


i  4^<  ) 


ft. 

14. 

15.. 


I  to  7— — joOiOdd 
I  I  10— — ^60,00* 
6  to    6— —360,000 


i5 


5    4 


The  mean  price  ^^  1 :  ii  r  4*  of    % 
3,000,000.  -  J 


4^88i,5o» 


i(J. 

19. 

20. 


III.  Valuation. 
«    o    j^    o-*— "560,060 
-05    3—-— 560,000 
-    6    or    74  — 560^060- 

-01    9 560,000 

-00  io4  —  560,000 


o  17    6 


The  mean  price  ^s,6d.e(  2^,^00,000—    490,000 
General  price  jC-  <  ^  ^  '<>•  ef  6^00^000 — ^y^d^^foo 

From  this  we  mult  dedu^S;  the 
confumption  of  hay  by  ploughing 
oxen.  We  reckon  very  near  a  mil- 
lion of  ploughs  employed  in  the 
fmall  cokure,  and  four  oxen  (fttong 
^nd  Weak)  to  each,  which,  at  forty 
quintals  of  hay  per  ox,  makes 
160,000,000  of  quintals'  yearff; 
which  at  fifteen  fous  the  quintal; 
.^akes 


Remains  for  nrSt  produce 


^,450,000 


Woops. 
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W  0  O  D  t. 

We  reckon  about  30^000,000  of  actes  of  woodt^ 
ifid  thickets.  Thefe  jo^ooo^ooo  being  divided 
in  cuttings  of  20  years,  the  annual  cutting  be- 
comes 1,500,000  acres.  In  dividing  which  by 
degradation  of  price,  from  j^*  17:  10:  o  to 
^•1:15:0.  per  acre,  fubdivided  ifito  thirty  claf* 
fes  of  50,000  iftcres  each^  they  will  prcfent  the 
produce  the  nation  draws  from  woods*    ' 


L 


Acres.         £. 


The  two  clafles  of  the 
iirft  order,  calculated  at  -  2,000,000 
from^.i7:io*to^.i5:6:3. 
gives  £.16:  8:  i.  mean 
price,  which  upon  100,000 
acres,  or  the  twentieth  part 
cut  each  year,  is  -  i  iJS40^62f 

n- 

The  three  clafles  of  tht 
the  iecond  order,  are  eftima- 
ted  at  -  -  3,ooo,oo# 

of  which  the  cutting  of 
150,000  acrcis  by  degrada- 
tion, from  ^.  13 :  2  :  6  to 
£.  9:  16:  JO,  gives 
£.11:  9:3,  mean  price, 
which  ia        -        !!        -        ::        :    '»722,655 

III. 


The  four  clafles  of  the 
j^d  pcder,  are  calculated  at  4,000,00a 


and 
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Acres.  £. 

and  valued  by  degradation 
from    jC-  8 :    15:   -0»     to.    .; 

iftis^    price,    and  on   the 

cutting  200,000  acres,  yields         •  •  1,42 1^875 

V     :  IV. 

•  The  fix  claflfes  of  the  4th 
(firder,  are  fuppoled  -  6,000,000 
and  calculatod  by  degrada- 
tion from  jf .  4  :  7  :  6  to 
jf .  2  :  3  :  9,  the  mean  price, 
being- jf.  3  :  5:  7,  and  on 
the  cutting  of  300,000  ^res  '^  •   -  9^4^373 


•V.  ••;■.•  •. 

The  fix  clafles  of  this  order  6,060,060  • 

degradation  from jf.  i :  19 : 4'^ ^ 
to  ij  s.&dr^  the  tfiean  price 
jf .  I  :  8  :  o,    the   cutting 
300,000      «       •  -  -  426,562 

The  nine  clafles  of  this  /" 
order  -  -  9,000^000 

degradation  from  1 5  j.  9  d.  to 
1  s.  gd.  mean  price  Ss.  gd.  ' 
for  the  cutting  of  450,000 
^rcs         -    .     -         -         -  •  196,875 


V 


Deduft  for  the  wood  ufed  by  *he 
farmers   of.  the.  fmall  culture,   in 


Total.        .     £.  6,392,967 

hedging 
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hedging  their  fields— their  ufe,    • 
6?f.        -  ...  -         .  -  267,967 

Remains  neat  *  -         -  •      )C»  6,125,000 

Vines. 

We  reckon  in  the  kingdom  about  1,600,000 
acres  of  vines,  of  which  the  neat  produce  per 
acre,  varies  from  £.  13:2:6^  to  >^.  o  :  2  :  7^. 
We  cannot  give  the  neat  produce,  however,  with- 
out deductions,  becaufe  when  it  makes  good  only 
the  expences,  it  neverthelefs  pays  and  maintains 
the  Vigneron. 

For  difcovering  nearly  the  produft,  we  ihall 
divide  the  whole  by  degradation  into  32  claifes  of 
50,000  acres  each. 


L 


Acres.         £. 


The  four  clafles  of  the 
firft  order,  contain  -         200,000 

Calculated  by  degradation 
from  £.  13  :  2  :  6  f  to 
jf.  5 :  18 :  I,  the  mean  price 
;^*  10:3:  10.        -  -  -  .       2,045,311 

IL 

The  five  clafles  of  this 
order  -  -  250,000 

*  I  have  inferted  diefe  calculations,  rather  as  matters  of 
infonaation,  in/ome  particulars,  than  as  authority  in  aili 
There  are  maay  circumftances  in  theqi  ivhich  are  not  clear, 
for  inftance,  the  deduftion  above. 

t  It  apj>ears  from  hence,  that  the  produce  of  the  bell 
acres  of  wine  in  France,  is  lefs  than  one  would  imagine  s 
Bat  no  exa6l  comparifons  can  be  made  of  wine  and  corn, 
hcc^ufe  the  expences  are  not  fufiiciently^  ilated. 

H  h  From 
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From  ;^.  J  :  14  :  4  }o 
£.2:5:6,    mean    price 

;C.  3:0:4.        -  -        • 

in.     . 

The  five  claffes  of  the 
third  order 

Calculated  from  £.2:  3:^1 
to  £.  1:^7:7*  mean  price 
l.2io:3.  . 

IV. 

The  fotir  claffes  of  this 
order 

Calculated  from  ^  1:16:9 
«o  jC- 1  *•  3  :  7.  nican  price 
;l^.  1 : 1 1 :  6. 

V. 

The  five  dsflTes  of  the 
fifth  order. 

Valued  from  ^.1:2:9,  to 
/.  o:  17  :  6,  mean  price 
2.0:19:6.- 


VI. 

The  nine  daffes  of  this 
order, 

Vakred  from  £.  0:16:  7I, 
to  jg.  o  :  2  :  7i,  mean  price 
^.0:9:0*. 


Acres.       ^. 

t 
75416*7 


250,000 


503^125 


200,000 


355>o« 


-    250,000 


ur^^iy 


450,000 
1,600,090 


207^269 


*  Tke  lownefs  of  this  valae,  p«r  acre,  of  Co  confidenbb 
ft  quantity  of  th«  French  vineyards,  is  incredible;  and 
ftands  in  need  of  more  explanation  than  the  author  ma; 
butitis  obfervable,  that  he  feems  every  when  to  6m  the 
revenoe  lower  (hat  the  uuthr 
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The  neat  produce  of  the  vines, 
cpmpriiing  the  revenue  of  the  pro- 
prietors, the  tenth,  and  the  impofts 
paid  in  tallies,  and  in  taxes,  upon  j^, 

the  fale  in  the  firft  hand,  amounts 
therefore  to  -  -  4*072,580 


Arable   Lands. 

*^     Grand   Culture. 

The  annual  crop  of  the  grand  culture  is  fix 
millions  of  acres,  whereof  two  millions  remain 
yearly  fallow;  the  produce  as  follows: 

I'  c 

For  the  Pro- 1  Cotn 918,750?  ,  ,,0  .,- 

prietors.     S  Oats +59,3751  ^*37»>'^5 

For  the        *  Corn 306,250!  .„,,-. 

TaiUe.       J  Oats 153,125  >  ^59*375 

r  Upon  corn    and  "i 

^    .   ^  Vother  impofitions  I 

tn  **  <  when  annexed,  are  >     160,414 

"°"*    )the3d.ofthetaille,  102,08a  I 
(Uponoatsthefamej  58,3323 
T    .u  .5  Corn  -^        .  458,8881  ^  ^„ 

T«"Moats         -  87,985  P4^»^7J 

.  Total  revenue  of  the  grand  cul- 
ture, not  comprifing  the  expences     -    2,544,787 

The  farmers  r  Corn 5^556,250.  )  5  212  /:oo 

expences.    {Oats-r-     656,250.  J  ^»2"^5oo 

Total  revenue  of  the  grand  culture  £.  8,757,287 

H  hi  SMAlt 
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Small  Culture. 

The  land  of  this  culture  is  reckoned  at  thirtjr 
millions  of  acres,  whereof  fifteen  millions  are  fal« 
low  :  the  produce  is 

For  the  proprietors  -  1,968,750 

For  the  taille        -          -  656,250 

For  the  capitation  -  218,750 

For  the  tenth        -  -  1,064,583 

3*9083333 

Expcnccs  •  -  13,125,000 

Total  ...  i7*o33»333 


Rbcapitulatiok. 

^-         c 

For  the  proprietors  of  the 
grand  culture  -  1,378,125 

Do.  the  fmall  -  1,968,750 

Taille  of  the  grand  culture       459,375 
Do.  the  fmall  -  656,250 

Capitation  of  the  grand  culture  160,414 
Do.  the  fmall  -  218,750 

Tenth  of  the  grand  culture       546,873 
Do.  the  fmall  -  1,064,583 

6,453,120 

Expencesof  the  grand  culture  6,2 1 2,500 
Do,  the  fmall  -  13,1 25,000 

-I9>337>50<> 

25,790,620 


We  fee  by  the  above,  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  culture  of  the  nation,  not 
including  the  cxpences,  amount  to         6,453, 1 20 

And 
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And  for  fhewing  by  foxne  example  the  propoi^ 
tion  of  the  impoft  on  the  land,  with  the  revenue  oi 
the  proprietors,  we  fliall  inlert  two  extradls  from 
the  treatife  of  M.  Dupre  de  faint  Maur,  edition  of 
1746,  entitulcd,  Eflai  dcsMonnoics,  p.  2^  where 
he  fays.  "  In  Sologne,  the  occupier  of  a  little 
farm,  let  for  jf .  20 :  1 1 : 3,  pays  ;^.  9 :  10 : 9.  taille^ 
befidcS;^.  2:4:7.  capitation.** 

"  Jo  another  farm  let  for  ^.  1 1 :  7 :  6.  the  farmer 
pays  £•  5:  5>  taille,  befides  ^.1:12:6.  capita*: 
tation  *.'• 

We  fee,  fays  the  author,  that  the  taille  often  ex- 
ceeds a  third  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  ^  and  that 
the  capitation  amounts  nearly  to  a  third  of  the 
taille. 

General  Recapitulation. 
First  CALcaLATiON. 

Graffcs,  confumption  dedufted,.  2,172,500 
Wo6ds,  pbnds,  fifheries,  and  other 

feignories,  wood  for  farmers  ufe  de- 

dufted,  -  -  -  6,125,000 

Vines,  ...  -  4>o72,58o 

*  Thefe  are  remarkable.  fadU,  and  difplay  very  ftrong- 
ly  the  prodigioas  barthens  hufbandry  lies  under  in 
France:  It  is  a  clear  point,  however,  that  the  landlord 
muft  pay  this  by  letting  his  farms  proportionably :  The 
fanner  mail  live,  and  that  is  all  they  will  fuffer  him  to 
do,  while  they  are  neceffitated  to  let  their  lands  fo  low : 
But  the  grievoaa  thing  is,  this  tax  rifes  with  his  crops  and 
cattl^ipwich  is  the  mifchievoos  burthen,  and  more  perni- 
cious than  any  other  circumftance :  For  who  will  encreafe 
liis  live  ftock,  and  cultivate  his  land  vigoroally  (even  if  he 
was  able)  when  the  tax  encreafes  with  the  earth's  produc- 
tion, and  the  additions  to  his  live  (lock.  If  tythes  were 
always  gathered  in  kind,  the  fame  coofequences  would  ap- 
pear in  £ngland. 

Hh3  Arable 
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Arable  lands^  comprifing  the  tenth, 
and  the  impoft, 


«*453»"0 


There  is  a  remark  to  be  made  upon 
the  fmallnefs  of  this  deduction,  for  in 
the  table  above,  the  two  capitations 
amount  to  above  £.  1,500,000.  But 
it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  capitation 
on  the  farms  and  farmers,  is  impofed 

t  It  is  obfervable  that  thefe  Aims  are  much  nndfcr  what 
I  inferted  in  my  fourth  letter  ;  but  then  it  fhouJd  be  remem- 
beredf  that  the  annexed  and  conquered  countries  are  here 
omitted,  which  form  a  fifth,  when  the  tenth  penny  is 
raifed.  Nor  (hould  we  ever  forget  that  the  manirefb  inten* 
tion  of  M*  de  Mirabeau,  is  to  fink  the  income  of  France, 
I^  repeat  again,  that  1  do  not  infert  this  as  abiblate  autho* 
rity,  but  as  a  piece  containing  fome  corioos  particolars. 

in 


^•' 

[7,823,200    1 

Second  Calculation. 

i 

By  she  Impoft. 

£' 

Tallies            .            . 

1,888^169 

Winter  quarters 

397,008 

Particular  impofition 

*  27**95     ; 

Capitation  on  the  Pais  d'Eleftion     - 

1,102,150 

Gratuitous  gift'          .          .          - 

55».4i9 

Capitation  on  the  Pais  d*£tat. 

434,308 

t 

4,510,249 

But  as  that  fum  is  levied,  not  only 

> 

upon  the  lands,  but  alio  upon  the 

houfes,  upon  the  men,  upon  induftry 

and  commerce,  and  upon  cattle,  we 

muft  deduft  a  fourth,  which  is 

1,127,56* 

I    47*    J 


C 


in  addition  to  the  tallies,  and  confe* 
qyently  dire£Uy  concern  the  lands. 
The  only  means  therefore,  by 
*  ivhich  we  can  make  a  ju0:  dedudlion 
of  thofe  taxes,  not  included  iii  the 
land  ones,  is  to  fuppofe  it  a  fourth 
of  the  whole. 

The  three  remaining  parts  which 
form  the  portiDn,  botn  by  the  four 
capital  produ<5ts,  amounts  to        -        3^382,687 

But  as  this  land  tax  is,  at  leaiir,  rai* 
fed  oa  the  footing  of  a  third  of  the 
neat  produce  *,  we  muft,  to  find  the 
general  mafs  of  the  nation's  revenues, 
treble  the  lail  fum,  which  itules  the 
contributing  products  to  -  10,148,061 

2^^,  The  amount  of  the 
woods  was  ihowed  above, 
to  be  £.  6,392,967.  and 
the  dedudions  for  the  iat- 
men  ufes,  £.  t6yyg6y.  re- 
mained -  6,125,000 

34^,  Tbfc  privileged  do-  ^ 

mains — ^thofe  managed  by 
the  nobility,  and  by  the 
privileged  proprietors,  on 
account  of  their  offices^  may 
be  valued  at  about        -        612,500 

*  I  do  not  zfprthtni  that  thefe  fnppofitioiis  are  well 
fbanded  enongli  to  invalidate  the  calculation  of  the  remtal- 
of  Franqc»  in  my  letter  of  compariibii ;  for  there  is  no  rei- 
Idb  t6  fuppofe,  that  the  inhabitants  could  be  fapported  by 
fadt  T  pFodiite  as  this^  eipecially  as  the  French  are  known 
-  Iff  eat  f9  laoch  bread, 

Hh4  Athfy, 
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I'  I* 

4thfyj  The  impropriationSj^ 
and  the  tenths  of  the  clergy, 

which  the keep,  may 

produce  curates  and   pro- 
prietors, a  revenue  of  about  743,750 

gtbly^  The  ecclefiaftical 
lands,  which  the  higher  and 
lower  clergy  keep        -        437»50O 

—  —    7»9»8»75o 

Total  of  the  nation's  revenue, 
according  to  this  valuadon         -         18,066,811 


Third  Calculatiok, 
By  the  twentieth  petmy. 


£• 


Tl^  twentieth  penny  produces  about 
'£•  875,000,  and  confcquently  indi- 
cates a  revenue  of  •  17^500,000 

But  as  the  twentieth  penny  is  le» 
vied  upon  houfes,  induftry,  and  com- 
merce, we  muft  dedu&  a  fourth  upon 
that  account  -  ,    -  4,375,000 

Remains  .  .  ♦     13,125,000 

We  muft  remark  that  the  twen- 
tieth penny,  being  levied  arbitrarily 
upon  the  fmall  culture  which  is  not 
farmed,  includes  the  double  and  treble 
employs,  as  .has  been  fhowed  in  the 
memoirs  of  different  provinces, 
t  This  abufe  may  make  an  excels  of 
about  a  fourth  in  the  jf»  139^25,000; 
which  fourth  we  (hall  deduft        -         3>28 1,250 


Xi 


Remains  *     '     -  -  9>843,750 

.W    1  To 
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To  which  we  muft  add,  firft,  the        £. 
woods,  not  comprifed  in  the  twentieth  6,125,000 

2dly,  The  eccleliaftical  and  privi- 
leged lands,  as  before  excepted     •        i»793>750 

Total,  according  to  this  calculation,  17,762,509 

The  diree  calculations  are, 

I  ft.  By  the  detail  of  the  neat  pro- 
duce of  the  nation  -  -      17,8239200 

2d,  By  land  taxes  -  1^,066^811 

^     3d,  By  the  twentieth  penny      -       17,762,500 

■      IIH     I  ■■■■«  — 

The  medium  therefore  is         -        17,884,170 

From  which  fum  we  muft  dcdufl^ 

I  ft.  The  exemptions  on  account 
of  the  nobility^ — privileges— -offices, 
and  which  is  cultivated  by  proprie- 
tors, the  revenue  of  which  is  61 2,500 

2d,  The  impropriations, 
and  tenths  of  the  clergy, 
which  the  curates  and  pro- 
prietors keep  in  their  hands  743,750  • 

3d,  The  woods  and  the 
ecclefiaftical  lands,  which  the 
higher  and  lower  clergy 
keep  in  their  hands        -    6,562,000 

7>9J8,250 

Remains  for  the  income  of  the  con- 
tributing lands        -         -         -         9,965,920 

It  appears  from  theie  totals,  that  the  impofts 
ihould  amount  only  to  about  £.  3,300,000,  the 
furplus  of  which,  therefore,  falls  to  the  burthen  of 
the  produdtions,  upon  all  kinds  of  undertakings, 
whether  of  cultivation,  commerce,  or  induftry,  and 
upon  workmen  of  all^  kinds,  who  all  contribute  to 
the  annual  rcprodu6llon  of  the  ftates  revenues. 

There  is  here  an  important  remark  to  be  made. 

.     One 
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One  cannot  hdp  bein^  aftoniflied  to  peroei\^  in 
tbefc  di6Ferent  cakuhtioBs,  that  the  revenues  rf 
exempted  lands,  are  fo  very  confidemble,  in  com- 
parifon  wtth  thofe  that  contribute.  The  refult  of 
this  refledion  muft  be,  that  whilft  we  appear  to 
contribute  to  the  exchequer  a  third  of  the  ferenues 
of  the  nation,  we  grant  with  difficulty  a  fifth. 
This  point  is  natorally  explained  by  a  remark  oo 
the  nature  of  thefe  efiates.  Thofe  which  arc  ex- 
eoipted^  are  not  in -reality  a  Cixth  of  the  whde^ 
it  is  not  fo  -much  the  propDition  between  die  reve- 
nues of  them,  and  the  taxed  lands,  as  the  deftnic- 
cion  of  the  culture  of  diefe  laft  i  a  deftrudion 
caufed  by  the  fame  errors  as  the  adminiftranba 
which  deftroys  the  culture.  Moft  part  of  the 
exempted  ellates  conlifts  of  woods,  which  are  not 
expenf//e  in  the  culture;  a  reafon  why  their  reve- 
nue h:.s  not  ilifiered  fo  great  a  diminution  as  that 
of  other  lands.  Grafles,  and  woods,  are  the  laft  rc- 
fources  of  a  ruined  territory:  but  at  laft,  that  re- 
fource  will  become  extinft  with  population,  and 
leave  nothing  but  delarts. 

Tabi-e  {ftbe  territorial  revenues  cf  France^  inufiaU 
of  profperiiy^  procured  by  a  rich  cuhure^  hy  thefup* 
prejjion  of  all  vexations  cf  the  cultivators ;  Corvees  *, 
fnilitia,  arbitrary  impojitiom :  By  an  immunity  to  aU 
kinds  of  improvements  in  culture^  andinduftry\  alfr 
hy  aUberty  abfolute  and  entire  of  all  commerce^  itUe- 
rior  and  exterior  -f-. 

Arable  Lands. 
.  The    territory  of   the    kingdom,    is   about 
130,000,000  of  acres  ^,  whereof  the  half  is  woods, 

•  Work  done  by  vaflais  for  tkeir  lord. 

t  Theorie  de  I'lmpot,  p.  143*  

}  M.  de  Boulainvilliers  even  &y%,  15^  milHQii.  Good 
authorities  lower  it  to  80,0009000^  but,  I  apprehend,  I  wu 
neareft  the  raark»  in  adopting  tfhe  fentiment  bf  thofe  who 
emulate  k  ac  fomirrhing  under  100^000,000. 

graffes. 
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graffes,  vine's,  ponds,  rivers,  roads,  habitations  and 
fterile  lands:  theother  half  we  reduce  to  6o,ooo,ooo» 
cultivable  for  grains;  of  thefe  6o,ooo,coo  of 
acres,  fthere  are  not  more  than, 40  that  are  cul- 
tivated, and  of  thefe  40,  we  reckon  that  fix  are 
under  the  grand  culture;  the  reft  are  under  the 
fmall  culture,  which  is  eftimated  to  produce,  good 
and  bad,  four  times  the  feed. 

For  difcovering  what  would  be  the  produfts  of 
thefe  60,000,000  of  acres,  if  they  were  richly 
cultivated,  we  fhall  divide  them  into  30  dafles, 

Thofe  of  the  firft  order  compre-  £. 

hends  the  beft  lands ;  thofe.  which 
are  planted  with  fhiit  trees  ;  thofe 
which  are  proper  for  the  culture 
of  particular  productions  of  high 
value,  fuch  as  tobacco,  flax,  hemp, 
fc?f.  This  order  being  divided  into 
eight  claffes  of  2,000,000  of  acres 
each,  valued  by  degradation,  from 
£.  1:6:  3,  to  ^,  o :  14 :  o:  The 
mean  price  ^.  o :  18  :  4,  total    -        *4>6i2,5oo 

The  clafles  of  the  fccond  order, 
comprife  the  good  lands,  which 
may  produce  rich  crops  of  corn. 
This  order  comprehends  fourteen 
clafles,  2,000,000  of  acres  each, 
value  from ^.o:  13:  i.to^.o.'szg. 
mean  price  /.  o :  7. 10.  amouht    -     i  i>9S7,500 

The  third  order,  comprehends 
the  lands  of  moderate  value,  which 
only  produce  rye,  and  buck-wheat. 
It  contains  eight  clafles  of  2,000,000 
of  acres  each,  value  from  j^.  o  '.4: 4, 
to  j£.  o:  o:  loi^:  The  mean  price 
/;.o:2:8,  -  .    -  2,23 '»25o 

Tota1|  60,0009000  acres,    .  =        28,831,250 

Wc 
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Wc  comprife  in  this  total  of  neatf^ 
produce,  the  profit  which  the  rich 
farmers  may  draw  from  cattle,  in  a 
kingdom  in  which  the  maintenance 
of  the  property  would  be  a  vaft  con- 
fumption. 

We  muft  add  to  the 
above  total,  the  im- 
ports (as  above*)    -      14,415,625 

And  the  tenth      -       7,207,812 


/- 


21,623,437 


Total,  of   arable  lands^      -      £.  50,454,687 


Grasses. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  hulbandry,  almoft  the 
^hole  revenues  of  the  grafles  arc  confumcd  by 
the  oxen  employed  in  the  fmall  culture  o(  lands: 
We  know  how  nearly  all  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  \\  reduced  to  this  fmall  culture.  The 
burthens  upon  the  corn  trade  f,  and  the  arbitrary 
tallies  have  reduced  the  farmers  who  were  able  to 
be  at  the  expences  of  the  great  culture,  and  have 
forced  proprietors  to  have  none  but  poor  occu« 
piers,  who  can  only  cultivate  the  land  with  oxen;. 
and  neverthelefs  their  landlords  have  been  forced 
to  fupply  them  with  feed,  manures,  and  in  general 
with  every  thing  neceflary  for  the  improvement  of 
an  eflate.  Without  this  mifcrable  and  laft  re- 
fource,  the  lands  would  have  remained  entirely  un- 
cultivated, even  with  great  quantities  of  fodder,  of 
no  value :  But  the  grafles  are  fufceptible  of  a  very 

*  It  (bould  I'c  remembered,  this  is  levied  on  hoofes,  &c.— 
and  this  calculation  Aippofes  no  exemptions. 

f -This  was  wrote  in  1761,  before  the  new  fyfiem  was 
adopted  in  Trance :  The  cafe  is  difierent  now. 

con- 
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confiderable  improvement^  in  augmenting  their 
produAs  in  an  opulent  ftate,  where  rural  com- 
merce is  extended  by  the  multiplication  of  ploughs 
which  necefiarily  augments  the  demand  for  fod- 
der, and  gives  us  reafon  to  value  the  grafles  *  at 

Wo  ops,' 

When  the  arable  lands  become,  by  a  good  cul- 
tivation, of  an  high  value  to  landlords,  they  will 
be  very  attentive  to  draw  likewife  a  great  produce 
from  the  lands  employed  in  other  plantations,  that 
their  riches  may  place  them  in  a  ftate  of  bearing 
the  expences  neceiTary  for  all  improvements. 

In  this  kingdom,  wherein  the  produce  of  the 
lands  is  fo  fmall,  the  woods  follow  the  fame  pro* 
portion  of  decadence,  and  efpecially  in  the  pro- 
vinces at  a  diftance  from  great  cities.  We  know 
how  much  they  are  neglefted.  Moft  of  them  are 
given  up  as  paftures  for  cattle,  and  efpecially 
ploughing  oxen,  in  the  countries  where  the  fmall 
culture  is  purfued :  for,  Although  they  do  not* 
pafture  them  until  the  coppice  is  fey^n  years  old, 
yet  the  cattle  eat  the  young  fhoots  whi(;h  ought  to 
rcpeoplc  the  woods  :  there  is  a  ncceffity  of  prevent- 
ing this,  by  encloling  them  with  ditcnes,  but  the 
expence  would  be  too  heavy  to  proprietors  fo  little 
favoured.  If  this  cafe  was  totally  altered  by  a 
fuppreffion  of  all  the  burthenfome  impofts,  which 
leflep  the  confumption,  and  the  improvements 
took  place,  in  confequence  the  revenue  of  woods 
would  amount  to  £.  12,775,000. 

*  M.  de  Mirabeaa  reckons  the  iacreafe  to  depend  greatly 
'  on  uiing  horfes  inflead  of  oxen  1  bat  tlien  he  feems  to  forget  the 
difadvantages  of  th«  former  ia  the  confuinption  of  oats,  which 
'  is  prodigious. 

ViKZS. 
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V  J  N  B  S. 

If  the  commodity  and  commerce  of  wioe  woe 
eiled  of  the  aids,  duties  on  carriage,  entries  and 
exportation,  &c.  which  raifes  above  £.  39500,000, 
and  which  does  not  yield  to  the  treafury,  a  fixth 
part  of  that  ruinous  impofition,  this  branch  of 
cultivation  would  become  one  of  the  greateft 
fources  of  the-  richer  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
dtice  a  revenue  of       —    *  —      £- ^o^^^ijis^ 

The  four  produds  would  in  a  proiperous  titnei 
form  a  revenue  as  follows.  £. 

Arable  lands  ^        •         •        50,454,687 

Grades         -        -  •        -         10,937,500 

Woods  -        .        .        .        12,775,000 

Vines      .        •        -        -        •        10,631,250 

Total       -       -       -       '     £.  84,798,437 

MARINE. 

The  following  (ketch  relative  to  the  renovatioa 
of  the  French  navy,  from  the  Count  de  la  Bou- 
lainviUiers,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  thought  to  fa- 
vour ftrongly  the  opinion  I  profefled  in  my  fifth 
letter,  that  France  might  eafily  difpute  the  empire 
of  the  fea. 

1.  Is  the  pdfition  of  France  favourable  enough 
lor  forming  a  marine  equal  to  that  of  the  maritime 
powers? 

2.  Is  the  general  commerce  of  France  fufficieot 
to  fumifh  the  means  of  difputing  with  thofe  ftates, 
the  empire  of  the  fea  ? 

3.  Can  the  commodides  of  its  growth  employ 
as  many  Ihips  in  tranfporting  them,  as  thofe  m 
England  and  Holland  united  ? 

4.  Are  the  means  of  railing  a  great  marine 
fuch,  as  might  exifl  independendy  of  thofe  of  all 
other  ftates,  who  might  endeavour  to  prevent  it.  i 

I  5.  If 
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5.  Is  the  population  of  France  ^neat  enoc^ 
to  furni(h  a  fufficienc  number  of  mariners  i 

Let  us  examine  thefe  queftions  feparately. 

I*  Is  the  pofition  of  France  advantagisous 
enough  to  form  a  great  army  ? 

It  is  a  faft>  that  our  proximity  with  the  ftates 
which  are  the  granaries  of  the  nations  who  want 
fubfiftancc,  particularly  Spain  and  Portugal,  gives 
us  a  great  advantage  over  the  maritime  powers. 

Our  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  are  contiguous 
to  thofe  of  Italy,i  We  are  .much  nearer  to  Sicily 
and  Barbary,  than  the  £ngU&  or  Dutch,  who  at 
prefent  take  this  navigation  upon  themfelves: 
An  advantage  which  might  alone  decide  our  fu- 
periority  over  all  other  maritime  &ites. 

No  people  could  navigate  more  for  others  tbaa. 
ourfelves.  We  are  in  the  center  of  the  navigation 
of  Europe^  There  is  no  government  in  the  poli- 
tical worlds  with  fb  great  a  facility  of  rendering 
itfelf  the  mafter  of  the  two  feas.  We  have  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  ports  m  each. 

The  Dutch  have  not  one  in  the  Mediterranean  : 
The  Englifh  have  none  *  confideraUe. 

Our  pofition  gives  us  the  maritime  empire. 
We  have  greater  advantogcs  upon  the  ocean  than 
ijpon  the  Mediterranean  :  But  thefe'  feas  equ^Uy^ 
walh  the  kingdom. 

We^might  divide  our  navy  into  two  branches, 
whereof  the  interefts  and  the  viewS  might  be  fcpa- 
rate,  and  have  different  objefts. 

The  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern 
people  in  general,  who  have  a  trade  on  both  the 
leas,  are  indifpenfably  obliged  to  pafs  the  Streights 
of  Gibraltar. 

But  for  us,  our  commodities  may  be  tranfborted 
from  one  fea  to  the  other,  by  the  canal  of  Lan- 
gucdoc,  without  palling  that  ftrcightj   which,  in. 
J  Written  ia  1761, 

cafe 
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cafe  of  wars,  efpccially  with  the  Barbarians,  is  to 
v$  a  conftderable  advantage. 

In  another  refped,  our  climate  is  one  of  the 
moil  favourable  of  Europe  for  navigation. 

In  Holland  and  many  ftates  of  the  North,  the 
&a  is  not  navigable  in  all  feafons ;  the  frofts  pre- 
vent their  (hips  from  entering  their  ports  during 
many  months  of  the  year.  England  has  not  fo 
great  inconveniences,  but  ihe  is  not  without 
them. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  in  France.  Our 
climate  foft  and  temperate,  permits  our  Ihips  to  go 
in  and  out  of  our  havens  neely,  in  all  l^ibns  of 
the  year. 

The  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  are  obliged  to  be 
jbnger  at  fea  than  we  are.  In  a  word,  whatever 
may  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing 
equal  of  time,  place  and  diftance,  our  ihips  in 
general,  make  five  voyages  to  .four,  of  the  mari- 
time nations :  This,  upon  the  total  of  navigation, 
gives  us  a  very  confiderable  advanta^. 

2.  Is  our  general  commerce  fufficient  to  furnifh 
the  means  of  dilputins  the  empire  of  the  &a  with 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  ? 

It  is  certain  that  our  Colonies  offi^r  us  the  great- 
eft  maritime  refources,  fuch  as  thofe  of  other 
ftates  cannot  yield  them. 

Of  all  the  people  who  have  divided  among 
them,  the  rich  treafurcs  of  America,  our  lot  is 
found  to  be  the  beft.  Our  fugar  iflands  are,  by 
far,  beyond  thofe  of  England  or  Holland :  The 
foil  is  more  fruitfiil,  and  the  commodities  better 
and  more  abundant. 

From  the  ftate  of  the  improvement  of  the  lands 
of  our  Colonies,  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  we  might 
employ  a  greater  number  ot  (hips  of  tranfport, 
than  the  other  maritime  governments^ 

It 
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It  will  be  afked  without  doubt,  wfeat  ufc  France 
can  have  for  the  commodities  of  America,  all 
maritjme  nations  having,  as.  well  as  we,  a  (hare  of 
land  in  the  hew  world  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the  foreign 
confumption  would  be  always  certain,  in  fpite  of 
all  prohibitions  5  their  low  price  in  the  ifles  of  Sf. 
Domingo  and  Marrinico,  will  enfurc  to  us,  the 
preference  to  other  people. 

General  rule.  The  nation  that  Is  in  a  ftate  of 
affording  its  commodities  at  the  loweft  price,  will 
always  fell  the  moft* 

The  Engjifli  and  Dutch,  in  fpite  of  the  pro- 
hibition which  they  have  laid  on  the  produ6ts  of 
our  Colonies,  are  always  the  firtt  that  would  profit 
by  their  low  price. 

Befides,  there  are  many  nations  in  Europe,  who 
poffefs  nothing  in  America,  and  whofc  wants  mul- 
tiply, in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  our 
commodities. 

The  other  branches  of  our  commerce,  might 
equally  furnilh  us  with  great  means  of  augmenting 
the  number  of  our  (hips,  and  in  particular,  thofe 
of  the  North. 

No  body  will  difpute  with  the  French,  the 
quality  of  being  very  induftrioiis ;  this  advantage 
is  confiderable,  in  enabling  them  to  work  up  the 
materials  for  conftru£ting  of  navies. 

The  induftry  of  the  people  of  the  North,  in 
comparifon  with  ours,  is  but  a  meer  beginning. 
Nevcrthelefs,  thofe  people  have  great  wants. 

The  exchange  of  the  produce  of  our  manufac- 
tures for  their  mafts,  planks,,  pitch  and  tar  is 
greatly  advantageous  to  us,  as  thefc  comnodities 
are  bulky  in  their  iranfport,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion .of  a  powerful  marine. 

The  Turk  begins  to  make  a  figure  in  Europe. 
They  have  wants  at.  prcfcnt  which  they  had  not 
heretofore.  Their  luxury  increafes  in  pioportion 
with  that  of  the  chriftian  ftates; 

I  i  They 
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Thry  confumc  much  already,  and  the  exchange 
of  commerce  with  us,  is  founded  upon  matters  of* 
bulk,  rice,  corn,  and  raw  fiik. 

Our  commerce  with  Conftantinople,  Smyrna, 
Grand  Cairo,  Aleppo,  Cyprus,  Salonica,  &c- 
might  contribute  to* form  different  branches  of  the 
marine,  and  all  confidcrable. 

The  commerce  of  the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago, 
might  become  equally  proper  for  employing  a 
great  number  of  our  fhips;  nor  could  any  thing 
prevent  our  fccuring  the  commerce  of  the  black 
fe2,  till  lately  unknown  to  all  the  chriftian  nations. 
The  Grand  Seignor  would  confent  to  it  mod  wil- 
I'ngly,  as  it  might  prove  the  only  means  left  to 
ihe  Porce,  of  holding  a  check  on  the  power  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  vaft  refources  which  the  corn  trade  might 
furn  fli  us  with,  would  confiderably  augment  the 
number  of  our  (hips. 

Mc^ft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe,  are  ignorant  of 
thvir  true  ccconomical  interefts.  With  the  belt 
laws  in  the  world,  many  nations  want  bread. 

None  can  be  in  a  more  advantageous  ftate  than 
ourfclves,  of  profiting  by  this  political  defeft. 

Another  advimragc  is  that  of  our  Ihips. 

In  general  they  are  better  failors,  than  thofc  of 
other  nations  ;  the  goodnefs  of  our  ports,  gives  us 
powers  in  the  conllrucling  of  our  fliips,  which 
ether  meantime  powers  have  not :  Few  of  their 
havefis  are  fo  deep  as  ours  •,  a  circumftancc  which 
in  their  (hip  building,  greatly  retards  their  navi- 
gations.  On  the  contrary,  our  ports  are  the  deep- 
eft  in  Europe,  which  alone  gives  us  an  immenfe 
advantasrc  over  the  nations  who  are  our  rivals  in 
navigation. 

3.  Will  the  commodities  of  its  produce,  em- 
ploy as  many  (hips  as  thofe  of  other  countries  ? 

France 
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France  contains  1505000,000  acres  of  land. 
This  vaft  traft,  cultivated  for  grains,  after  pro- 
viding the  nation  wich  fubfiftance,  might,  in  fur- 
nifhing  that  commodity  to  people  who  want  it, 
employ  at  leaft  6000  ftiips,  the  maintainance  of 
which>  would  be  no*  charge  to  the  ftatc.  We  fee 
from  hence,  that  there  is  no  rcpublick  or  mo- 
narchy in  Europe  of  fuch  extent,  for  producing 

matters  of  the  firft  neceffity, or  relatively  fo 

great*  We  find  dates  more  immenfe  than  France, 
but  Jiot  greater  in  refpedt  of  productions. 

If  we  except  feme  of  our  northern  provinces, 
all  the  others  furnifh  in  general,  every  thing  ne- 
ceflary  to  human  life  :  an  advantage  in  which  this 
monarchy  is  diftinft  from  all  others  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  Our  wines  and  our  aqua-vitae  might  equally 
employ  a  prodigious  number  of  (hips. 

Such  is  their  quality,  that  foreigners  cannot 
abfolutely  do  without  them. 

Our  wines  are  become  the  natural  draught  of 
all  the  people  of  Europe. 

There  is  fomething  prodigious  in  the  efforts 
which  the  Englifh  have  made,  for  favouring  the 
entry  of  the  wines  of  all  other  nations,  in  preju- 
dice to  ours. 

As  they  eafily  forefce  every  confequence  relative 
to  our  marine,  there  are  no  means  which  they 
have  not  Attempted  for  flopping  its  progrefs. 

In  England  they  have  laid  duties  on  our  wines, 
&c.  of  four  times  the  value  ;  and  entirely  prohi- 
bited our  aqua-vitas.  But  all  t hefe  laws  are  ufclefs, 
our  wines  find  the  way  thither  every  day. 

England  and  Holland  are  full  of  them,  and 
will  always  be  fo. 

The  preference  is  phyfically  given  to  thefe 
commodities  of  France,  in  every  nation. 

The  wines  of  the  other  climates  of  Europe,  are 

too  full  of  aqua-vitic ;  They  arc  dangerous  in  their 

V  1  i  2  na- 
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itaturc :  Foreigners  ufc  them  only  for  their  qualkf 
and  never  for  their  quantity. 

Our  fruits  might  form  a  fecond  branch  of  ma- 
rine of  the  utmoft  imrportance. 

All  our  middle  provinces  abound  with  liich  as 
the  northern  nations  want  moft  :  They  arc  fo  good, 
that  many  people  give  them  the  preference  to 
their  own. 

Our  plumbs,  almonds,  olives^  figs,  chefnuts, 
and  dried  raifins,  which  foreigners  draw  from 
t3s,  might  employ,  every  year,  a  thoufand  fail  of 
fliips. 

But  our  fait  alone,  might  raife  on  the  ocean  a 
formidable  French  marine:  All  nations  agree, 
that  it  is  fuperior  in  quality,,  to  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe. 

We  know  there  is  no  doing  without  this  commo- 
dity. It  is  become  an  abfoliKe  neccflity.  It  in- 
ters, at  prefent,  into  all  kinds  of  nourifhmcnt  and 
victuals.     Moft  nations  have  it  from  us. 

More  than  a  thoufand  of  our  own  (hips  might, 
if  we  plcafed,  be  employed  in  the  tranfporting  it, 

A  multitude  of  oth<-r  commodities  of  the  firft 
jiieccfiity,.  as  hemp  and  flax,  are  ready  among 
us  to  put.  in  motion  a  vaft  number  of  oar 
Clips. 

But  our  manufactures  without  contradiftioft> 
give  us  the  means  of  becoming  the  firft  maritime 
power  of  Europe. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  our  arts  are  adopted 
by  all  the  natbns  of  the  world.  Each  peop4c  is 
attacked  with  the  malady  of  bedecking  them- 
klves  with  our  cloths. 

For,  having  the  fuperiority  in  this  branch  of 
adminiftratlon,  there  is  no  want  to  France^  of  i 
political  fyftem,  it  is  enough  to  'profit  by  the  gc^ 
ceral  rage  for  our  manufailures,. 

.7  Ifl 
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If  ever  we  were  to  dircft  the  ftrufture  of  our 
fnarine  perfeftly,  every  nation  of  Europe  would^ 
to  exprefs  myfelf  fo,  become  petrified, 

England,  in  fpite  of  that  .multitude  of  means 
which  Ihe  continually  ufes  to  annihilate  ir,  always 
becomes,  without  perceiving  ir,  the  firft  who 
•contributes  to  form  it.  It  is  a  remark  which  I 
made  in  the  houfe  of  Lords  at  London,  that  thofc 
who  propofed  the  wifeft  laws  for  preventing  the 
«ntry  of  French  cloths  into  the  kingdom,  were 
the  firft  to  cloath  themfelves  with  them. 

Laws  never  have  force  enough  to  flx>p  the  phan- 
taftic  caprice  of  a  people :  The  extravagance  of 
tafte  will  always  triumph  over  rules. 

Confidering  the  univerfal  genius  which  is  at 
prefent  expanded  over  Europe,  our  manufaftures 
might  employ  two  or  three  tiiouiand  fail  of  our 
fhips. 

Our  fafhfons  become  another  lupport  of  our' 
marine.  Their  viricty,  upon  which  is  founded, 
without  doubr,  that  eagernels  with  which  foreign- 
ers adopt  them,  makes  a  continual  Jhare  of  our 
jpolitical  power.  Our  fliips  might  always  be  in 
motion,  becaufe  that  which  foments  luxury  is  in 
a  continual  agitation. 

I  fpeak  not  of  other  commodities  of  our  growth, 
which  other  ftates  pofTefs  not,  nor  of  a  multitude 
of  local  refources,  which,  in  employing  a  greater 
number  of  fliips  than  other  nations,  might  give 
us  the  empire  of  the  fea. 

Holland  produces  nothing  but  milk, 

England,  if  we  except  corn,  yields  nothing  but 
tin  and  allum,  commodities  which,  reduced  to 
their  real  bulk,  would  employ  but  few  fiiips : 
Thefe  two  nations,  to  fupport  their  marine,  are 
obliged  to  navigate  for  others. 

I  have  calculated  the  proJuds  of  the  firft  necef- 

fity,  by  their  natures  and  the  extent  of  their  foils; 

1 i  3  and 
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and  find  that  after  ^  their  own  confumption  is  pro- 
vided for,  there  does  not  remain  more  than  would 
employ  two  hundred  fail  *. 

4.  Arc  the  means  of  raifing  a  great  marine  for 
France,  fuch  as  may  exift  independent  of  the 
efforts  which  other  ftaces  may  make  10  pre- 
vent it  ? 

France,  drawing  few  commodities  from  fo- 
reigners, and  furnifhing  them  with  many  of  her 
own  produce,  pofleffes  within  herfelf  the  fourccs 
of  a  formidable  navy.  In  this  part  of  adminiftra- 
tion  fhe  is  entirely  independent  of  all  other  ftates ; 
of  thofe  who  might  make  the  greateft  efforts  for 
becoming  powerful  on  the  ocean ;  nor  could  they 
prevent  France  from  becoming  more  fo,  fince,  for 
that  end,  the  materials  of  grandeur  are  hers. 

That  which  retards  and  often  prevents  the 
profperity  of  moft  governments,  is  the  reciprocal 
dependence  which  they  are  under  one  upon  ano- 
ther. It  is  a  chain  of  caufes  which  conpedts  them 
together,  and  keeps  them  in  inaftion.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  we  fee  vaft  empires,  with  immenfc 
forces  and  power,  remain,  as  it  were,  immoveable, 
and  even  retrograde,  inftead  of  attaining  that 
period  of  grandeur  which  they  ought  naturally  to 
inherit. 

The  French  navy  lies  not  under  this  inconve- 
nience. Its  interefts  are  abfolutely  diftindt  from 
theft  of  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

For  thofe  things  which  are  neceflary  to  its  ele- 
vation, fhe  has  no  rccompence  to  make  to  ai\y 
government. 

All  the  foundations  of  the  French  marine  exift 
in  the  (late,  in  the  great  number  of  commodities 
which  belongs  to  her,  and  which   might  employ 

*  Several  points  in  this  piece,  are.  to  be  read  with  gr^it 
allowances. 
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a  much  greater  number  of  fhips  than  any  other 
maritime  people  can. 

5.  Is  her  population  fufficient  to  form  a  great 
marine  ? 

When  we  fpeak  of  a  great  French  marirfe,  it 
ought  always  to  be  relatively  to  that  of  England  ; 
for  we  have  no  other  mcafurc  of  maritime  power. 

When  the  population  of  France  fuffices  for 
forming  a  body  of  fea-men,  capable  of  looking 
that  power  in  the  face ;  the  calculation  is  made. 

England  his  only  8,000,000  of  inhabitants  : 
She  is  able  (at  leaft  many  politicians  think  fo)  to 
have  100,000  mariners. 

France  has  from  17,  to  18,0.30,00c,  therefore 
in  proportion,  Ihe  might  have  22  ,coo  feamen. 
1  know  there  are  fome  things  to  be  faid  to  this 
calculation,  in  refpeft  to  the  numbers  of  our  clergy, 
which  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  England, 
but  the  difproportion  is  not  fo  great,  as  to  prevent 
there  being  a  great  difference  between  the  .body  of 
our  mariijers,  compared  wich  xhofe  of  that  mo- 
narchy. 

I  know  likewife,  that  the  more  inhabitants  a 
country  has,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  other 
profeflions  which  kivc  to  maintain  fociety  ;  they 
muft  have  more  hufban  Imen,  more  labourers, 
more  proprietors  of  the  foil,  more  merchants, 
ftiopkeepcrs,  workmen,  and  artlzans. 

But  after  all  thefc  calculations  are  made,  we 
muft  yer  have  recourie  to  a  firtt  principle,  to*wit — 
that  in  a  great  ftace  as  well  as  a  f  nail  one,  there  is 
a  proportion  relative  to  each  clafs,  and  a  balance 
of  men  in  every  profefiion. 

There  is  in  France  about  140,000  pariflies;  if 
every  one  was  obliged  to  furnifii  a  failor  to  the 
ftate,  France  would  immediately  poffels  a  number 
gi'caier  than  that  of  hngland. 

1  i  f  Qi?^H^E# 
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'     QjJ  ERE. 

Can  France  change  50,000  foldiers  into  as  manj 
fca-mcn,  without  endangering  her  power? 

To  judge  if  France  can  at  prefcnt,  in  total  fc- 
curity,  make  this  reform,  we  muft  recur  to  the 
caufcs  of  that  monarchy's  eftablifhing  fuch  oufDC- 
rous  land  armies. 

"Without  looking  further,  we  may  peiiiaps  find 
it  in  the  ambition  of  our  Kings,  for  becoming  the 
moft  powerful  upoh  land. 

However,  without  attributing  it  to  this  caule« 
it  is  certain  that  ti.e  monarchy  then  had  need  of  g 
greater  number  of  land-men  than  at  prefent. 

Under  Lewis  XII I.  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  throne  of  Spain 
was  filled  by  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
That  power  which,  from  its  prodigious  fortune, 
had  a  confiderable  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  obliged  France  to  keep  on  foot  great 
armies. 

Befides,  the  conquefts  which  France  came  to 
make  herfelf,  in  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  almoft 
every  nation,  raifcd  a  kind  of  general  fermenta- 
tion, which  occafioned  the  (word  to  be  conftantly 
in  hand.  Vaft  bodies  of  land-forces  were,  with 
difficulty  kept.  With  a  prodigious  number  of 
fokiiers,  the  French  nation  were  often  on  the  point 
of  being  conquered. 

There  has  happened  fince  that  time,  a  confide- 
rable "revolution  in  our  political  world.  The  fuc- 
ceJTion  of  Spain  has  paflcd  to  a  prince  of  the  houfc 
of  Bourbon,  and  changed  every  fyftem. 

From  thence,  the  French  monarchy  had  kfs  to 
fear  from  her  neighbour's  power. 

This  .event  d:fibJveti,  as  it  were,  all  the  power- 
ful politics  of  Europe,    each  ftatc  finding  ifie|f 
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.^heo  diftinft,    its  views  were  reduced  to  itfelf ; 
jhis  rendered  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy 

permanent  -, at  leaft,  Ae  feared  lefs,   and  at 

prefent^   lefs  ilill>    the  confined  armies  of  her 
enemies. 

France  may  therefore  reform  50,000  of  her 
Jand-forces,  without  hazarding  her  power.  Bt£ove 
this  change,  all  combinations  of  force  were  by 
land ;  but  now  they  are  on  the  fea* 

Within  thefe  fixty  years,  mod  of  the  princes  of 
Europe,  have  changed  their  political  fyftem :  It  is 
vft  oniy  who  have  not  changed  ours. 

We  continue  always  to  keep  the  fame  number 
pf  troops,  although  they  are  now  become  ufelefs. 

Holland    and    England,     fince    thefe  events^ 
having  no  hope  of  aggrandizing  themfclyes,  but  by  - 
the  means  of  a  powcrfiU  marine,  have  turned  alj 
their  care  to  that  fide. 

We  might  augment  the  number  of  our  (hips, 
and  that  pf  our  feamen,  without  following  their 
example. 

For  what  purpofe  do  we  maintain,  at  fuch  a 
great  expence,  fuch  prodigious  land-armies  ? 

They  only  ferve  to  ruin  our  finances,  and  pre- 
vent the  ftate  from  forming  a  marine. 

Our  regular  troops  bear  no  proportion,  in 
number,  with  thofe  of  any  other  power  in  Europe. 
There  is  in  this  branch  of  our  adminiftration,  a 
fnperfluity,  ruinous  to  the  ftate. 

The  combined  armies  of  England  and  Holland, 
^o  not  expeed  40,000  men.  We,  in  maintaining, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  150,000,  keep  iio,ooq 
men  more  than  thefe  (wo  powers. 

It  is  in  the  combination,  well  or  ill  underftood, 
pf  the  number  of  military  forces,  on  which  de- 


pends the  ftrcqgth  or  wcaknefs  of  a  ftate. 
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*  It  is  always  ruinous  for  a  government  to  have 
200,000  men  on  foot,  when  a  Icfs  number  would 
fuffice  for  maintaining  its  power. 

It  is  going  to  annihilation,  by  the  road  to  gran- 
deur, and  overturning  the  monarchy,  by  the 
means  which  ought  to  elevate  It. 

It  is  becaufe  England  keeps  only  a  fmail  land 
army,  that  (he  is  powerful  at  fea ;  and  it  is  be- 
caufe (he  has  fo  formidable  a  navy,  that  ihe  can 
at  prefcnt,  meafure  her  power  with  ours. 

There  is  no  medium :  We  muft  render  ourlelves 
fmall  on  one  clement,  if  we  would  become  great 
on  another. 

The  maintaining  of  300,900  foldiers,  and 
100,000  fea- men,  is  an  imprafiticable  projedL 

The  confufion  of  our  finances,  by  that  mulri- 
tude  of  expcnces  with  which  the  trcafury  is  bur^ 
thened,  will  never  fufFer  the  government  to  put 
ip  motion  fuch  great  rcfources. 
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Lift  of  the  FRENCH  NAVY,  as  it  was  in  the 
years  1755,   and  1763. 


Nf .         Ship*  Niiq«»,        Ouoi.   Men.    Where  boUt,    Age.     ImOcm. 


I.  Royal  Louis. 

120 

1200 

Rochfort. 

'75« 

Ocean. 

84 

1206 

1756 

Burnt. 

D.  de  Rourgognc 

80 

1000 

Brcft. 

J75» 

Formidable. 

80 

1000 

1750 

Taken. 

5,  Foudroyant. 

80 

I  coo 

Toulon. 

Soleil  Royalc. 

80 

lOCO 

Brcft. 

1749 

Burnt. 

Tenant. 

So 

1000 

Toulon. 

«743 

Orient. 

80 

ICOO 

Algonquin. 

74: 

815 

Canada.' 

»753 

ic.  Bien  Aime 

74 

817 

Ccntauf. 

74 

815 

Toulon.* 

170 

Taken. 

'       Conquerant. 

74 

SiS 

Toulon. 

1746 

Courage\ix. 

74 

815 

Breft. 

>743 

Taken. 

Courone. 

74 

815 

Rochfort. 

"749 

1^.  Dcfcnfeur. 

74 

815 

Breft. 

»754 

Diademe. 

74 

8.5 

Toulon. 

1756 

Entreprenant, 

74 

815 

Breft. 

>754 

Burnt. 

Experience. 

74 

815 

Taken. 

Floriflant. 

74 

815 

Sweden. 

1752 

20.  Glorieux. 

74 

815 

. 

Guerriere. 

74 

8.5 

Toulon. 

1750 

Heftor. 

74 

815 

Rochfort. 

1750 

Keros. 

74 

815 

Preft. 

1752 

Bamts 

Tntrepide, 

74 

815 

Toulon. 

r47 

25.  Magnifique. 

74 

815 

Breft. 

'»749 

Minotaur. 

74 

815 

Palmier. 

74 

8.5 

Breft. 

175* 

Proteaeur. 

74 

815 

Prudent. 

7+ 

8,5 

Rochfort. 

>754 

Burnt. 

30.  Redoubtable. 

74 

815 

I'oulon. 

1750 

Burnt. 

Robufle. 

74 

8,5 

Taken. 

Sceptre. 

74 

8i> 

Breft. 

1747 

Souveraine;. 

74 

815 

Toulon. 

1756 

Superbe. 

74 

815 

Breft. 

■  Sunk. 
35.  ic- 
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35.  Tcmcrairc.  74 

Thclcc.  74 

Zodia^ue.  74 
Dauphioe  Royale.   70 

Fcnnc.  70 

40.  Julie.        .  .  70 

y^chilles.  64 

A^ve.  64 

Alcide.  64 

Altia.  64 

45.  St.  Anne.  64 
C.  dc  Provence.       64 

Belliaueux.  64 

Bienhufant*  64 

Bertine.  64 

3  c.  Bizarre.  64 

Brilliant.  64 

Capricieox.  64 

Celebre.  64 

Content.  64 

55.  Dragon.  64 

L'Harlaem.  64 

Eveille.  64. 

La  Fortune.  64 

Fontafque.  64 

60.  Hardi.  64 

Hercules.  '64 

]lluflre.  64 

Inflexible,  64 

Lion.  64 

6s'  Lys.  64 

Modefte.  64 
Northumberland.    64 

St.  Louis.  64 

Opiniatre.  64 

70.  Orphee.  64 

Frothce.  64 

JRaifonable.  64 

Sage.  64 

Solide.  64 

75.  Solitaire.  64 

Sphinx.  64 

Triton.  64 

Vallianr.  64 

D.D'Orleans.  64 

80.  Vengeur.  64 
La  Vainqucur.         64 


815  Toulon. 

815  Breft. 

8.5 

800  Brefl. 

800  Toulon. 

800  Rochfbrt. 

750.  Toulon. 

750  Brcft. 

750 

750  Toulon. 

790  Genoa. 

750 

750  Toulon. 

750  Breft. 

750  Sweden. 

750 
750 

750  Rochfort. 

750  Toulon. 

7^0  Toulon. 

750  Breft. 
750 

7^0  Rochfort, 
750 

750  Toulon. 

750  Toulon. 

750  Breft. 

750  Breft. 

750  Rochfort 

750  Toulon* 

750  Breft. 

750  Toulon. 

750  England. 
750 

750  Breft. 

750  Toulon. 

750  Breft. 

750  Breft. 

750  Toulon, 

750  Toulon. 
750 

750 

750  Toulon. 

750  Toulon« 

7>o 

75^ 


»759 


«735 
1722 
1724 
'747 


1752 
1760 

«7S» 
«753 
«747 

1752 
1756 

1748 
1750 

1746 

»75i 
«744 

1750 
«749 

1751 


J  747 


Takei. 
Sunk. 


Taken. 

Taken. 
Taken. 


Takes. 

Takes. 
Taken. 


Sunk. 
Sunk. 


Taken. 
Taken. 


Taken, 

Taken. 
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W*.         Shfpa  Namei.        Onns,    Men.  Where  buUt.    Age.     LoM 


>S^ 


90. 


100. 


105. 


110, 


II 


5- 


12C. 


I2C, 


Verge  du  Eofair. 

Verge  du  Sr. 

Leopard. 

St.  Michelle. 

Warwick.- 

L'Agile. 

Alcion. 

Amphion* 

Arc-en-cicL 

Fier. 

Himptain. 

Oriflamme^ 

Greenwich^ 

Sagitaire. 

Aquiloa. 

Juno. 

Belleifle. 

Abenakile^ 

Dans. 

Hebe. 

Outarde- 

Saptier.  / 

Aigrette. 

Arethufe. 

Begon* 

Echo. 

Favourite.   . 

Felicitc. 

Harmonre. 

Hermione, 

lie  Grand. 

Malicieufe, 

Baleine. 

Atlante. 

Blonde. 

Bouffon, 

Brune. 

Diane. 

Fr.  Edward. 

Hyene. 

Ophale. 

Veftale. 

Zephire. 

Amethiil. 

Marechault. 

Belione. 

Cornette. 


et 

60 

54 

56 

54 
54 
S+ 
54 
50 


750 
750 

7  00 
700 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
60a 
600 


50      600 

46       5«;o 

46 

44 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

36 

36 

3^ 

36 

36 
36 
36 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 

52 

30 

30. 


550 
550 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
350 
350 
350 

350 
350 
350 
350 
350 

350 

350 
300 

300 

300 


Genoa. 
Genoa. 

Toulon.    1720  ^ 

Breft.         1738 
England.  Retakexk 

Rochfbrt.  1750 
Toulon.    1724    Taken; 
Rochfort.  1748 

Taken. 
Toulon. 
Toulon.    1749 
Toulon.    1 748    Taken* 
England. 

Toulon.    1733    Taken* 
H.de-Gr.  1748 
St.  Mai.    1757 
Canada.  Taken. 

Taken. 


H.d-Gr.  1748 


Takca. 


Rochfort.  1749    Taken* 


Toulon.    1741 
H.  de-Gr. 

Taken* 
H.de-Gr.  Taken. 

Toulon.     1742     Taken, 

Burnt, 
l^oulon.    1744 


Toulon.    1728 


Taken. 

Breft.         1752     Taken. 

Concord. 
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Vi\  .      Sbipt  Hamet.       Gunt.    Men.  Where  built.    Age.     Lofibt* 


Concord.  30 

130*  FleardeLys*  30 

Licorne.  30 

Mcfiancc.  30 

Pylade.  30 

Pomode.  30 

135.  Roic.  30 

Sauvage.  30 

Serieux..  30 

Surprize,  '30 

Syiphide.  30 

140.  Syren.  30 

Valcur.  30 

Due  de  Choifeal.  $0 
Chimere*  26 

Diligentc.  26 

145.  Flore.  26 

Tripon.  26 

Mindrore.  26 

Oifeau.  26 

Oifeau  de  Mer.      26 

150.  Atalife.  24 

Avife.  24 

Briftol  Privateer.     24 
Cornette. 
Emeraude. 

155.  Fidelle. 
Tierce. 
Bien  Aime. 
Galatea. 
Gracieufe. 

160.  Heroine. 
Hirondellc. 
Mutine. 
Terpfichorc 
Ihetis. 

163.  Topaze. 
Vclage, 
Fclair. 
•  Girlande. 
M  de  Morlaix.      22 

1^0.  Maitre. 
Ny  raphe. 
Petjt  Cumberland.  20 
MelFager.  20 

Niignone.  20 

175.  Rhinocerat. 


24. 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
22 
22 


22 

22 


I  20 


300 
300 
360 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
3CO 
300 
300 
It  Ob 

300 

300 
300 
300 

300 

300 
500 
300 
280 
280 
280 
280 
280 

2  So 

280 
280 
280 
280 
280 
280 
280 
280 
280 
280 
280 

250 

250 
250 
250 

250 

240 
240 
240 
240 


Breft,         1754    Biimc. 


Toulon.    1749 
Toulon.    1749 
Toulon.    1752     Bonit 
Breft. 
BrefL 


Toulon. 

Rochfort. 

Rochfort. 

Toulon- 

H.  de  Gr.  1759 


Taken* 
Taken. 


Briftol. 

Breft.         175 1 

H  de-Gr.  1 744. 

Rochfort.  1747     Takcii. 

H. de-Gr,  17-^4 

Breft.  1744     Taken. 

Toulon.  1749 

Prcft.  1744 
Toulon. 

Breft.  1744 


Breft.         1750 
Toulon. 


Taken. 


Taken. 


Canada.     1746 
Rochfort.  1750    Taken. 
Breft. 

Taken. 

Burnt 
Bellone 
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N*.        Ships  Names.        Com.    Men.  Wheit  boUt.    Age«     Loflei* 


Bellone*  20 

Riche,  1 6 

Calypfo.  1 6 

Bienfaifant.  18 

iSo,  Renomme.  i9 

Chevere.  16 

Efcarboucle,  1 6 

Oracle.  1 6 

Stork.  ]6 

185.  Turturrelle.  16 

Epreuve.  14 

D.  d'Hanover.  14 

Amaranthe.  1 4 

Anemone.  12 

190.  Arc-en>ciel.  iz 

Gigine.  1 2 
Courftoujours."       1 2 

Ecureuil.  12 

Hyacinth.  1 2 

195.  Legree.  12 

Levrier.  1 2 

Peramine.  1 2 

Penelope.  I  z 

Renoncle..  12 

200.  Sardoine.  12 

Pie.  10 

[    Mahone.  8 

Agathe.  6 

fiadaire.     ,  6 

205.  Colombc*  6 
Roy  de  Pruffe.    •     6 

Monita.  4 

PoAillion.  4 


240 
80 


Taken. 


80 

80 

80 

, 

80 

Taken. 

80 

Taken. 

80 

80 

England. 

80 

60 

Taken. 

60 

Taken. 

[60 

Breft.         1747 

140 

Breft. 

40 

Breft. 

140 

» 

• 

140 

14b 

140 

[40 

40 

t4o 

[40 

140 

140 

Taken; 

[20 

' 

roo 

[DO 

190 

100 

100 

50 

Breft. 

^ 

50 

Xebeques,    or  Store-fhips.' 


Indifcrete. 

24 

200 

Toulon.    1751 

£10.  Requiii. 

24 

200 

Toulon.    1750 

Rufe. 

18 

200 

Toulon.    1 75 1 

Chart.  Royal. 

^0 

500 

Marie. 

50 

400 

Loire. 

40 

400 

£15.  Serenade. 

40 

400 

Breft. 

Profond, 

30 

250 

Rochfort. 

Taken. 


Themis. 
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K^.        Sliipt  N«mes. 

GniM. 

Mt>. 

Wfambttilu 

Themis. 

22 

200 

Nafaptime. 

12 

100 

Charanthc. 

10 

So 

220.  Sarcelle. 

6 

?o 

Ballime. 

6 

70 

Sreft* 

Chameau. 

6 

70 

Elephant* 

6 

70 

Hermione. 

4 

50 

a 25-  Penelope. 
Repulfc. 

2S 

200 

26 

200 

LeGramont. 

26 

200 

Hawke. 

14 

100 

England. 

Virgin. 
B30.  Lc  Barclay. 

10 
20 

80 

200 

England. 

Lc  Mercure. 

id 

80 

Le  Lutinc. 

J6 

300 

Lc  Mutinc. 

24 

20a 

Le  Senedere. 

24 

20O 

235.  Due  de  Fronfac. 

20 

200 

Le  Soleil  Royal. 

24. 

ZOO 

257.  Entreprenant. 

26 

220 

95  Line  of  battle.    G.  96^ 

t»M«x 

»o*75i 

141  Frigates. 

Ar.  LiftA 


ttetiko* 


TJra 


The  names  of  all  the  (hips  taken,  &c.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  ^  but  the  following  is  a 
general  lift. 


N".  of  Ship 

s.    Guns. 

Mcn^ 

Total  Guns. 

I 

84 

1000 

84 

3 

80 

3000 

240 

14 

74 

11410 

1036 

>9 

64 

14250 

1216 

I 

56 

600 

56 

•      3 

54 

1800 

i6a 

6 

50 

,   3600 

300 

4 

44 

2200 

xj6 

2 

40 

900 

80 

19 

3^ 

7600 

684 
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N'.  of  Ships.^    Guns.  Men.    Total  Guns. 


I 

34 

350 

.34 

13 

3» 

4550 

416 

3 

28 

900 

84 

2 

26 

600 

52 

7 

24 

i960 

168 

3 

22 

750 

66 

7 

20 

1680 

140 

I 

18 

180 

18 

7 

16 

1260 

112 

4 

14 

640 

56 

2 

12 

280 

24 

I 

10 

120 

10 

8 

8 

800 

64 

Line  47 

— 

60,430 

527S 

Frig.  84 

FINIS. 


K  k  »^ 


v' 


